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THE CENTENNIAL 


ART GALLERY, 


CONTAINING THE 


Following Historical Steel-Plate Illustrations. 


The Battle of Concord. 

Heroic Women of the Revolution. 
Washington’s First Interview with Mrs. Custis. 
The Battle-Ground of Trenton. 

Fort Duquesne in 1824. 

General Marion Inviting a British Officer to Dinner. 
The Soldier of Brandywine. 

The Recruit. 

The Battle-Ground of Germantown. 

The Tomb of Washington. 

Worship in the Wilderness. 

View from West Point. 

Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

Quaker Heroism. 

The State House—1776. 

The State House—1876. 


Also, Views of the Centennial Buildings—aArt Gallery, 
Main Building, Machinery Hall, Agricultural Building, and 
Horticultural Building. Callowhill Street Bridge. Girard 
Avenue Bridge. 


The Publisher of the Lapy’s Boox offers the above as a 
premium to any of his Three Dollar subscribers in place of 
the Chromo. The getter-up of a Club will also be entitled 
to it in place of the Chromo. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dana Waltz. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano Forte, for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
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the cords with which they were bound were 
only silken, yet they found it impossible to 
break them ; and, strange as it may seem, they 
had now given over the contest, and were in 
love with their fetters. Day after day passed, 





fled noiselessly to their couches and composed 


| themselves, in the event that Mrs. Ritchie 
| Should be induced to see if all was right in 


| their room. 


and still the gentlemen found some excuse for | 


remaining. The latest invention for amuse- 
ment they had discovered was a hunting expe- 
dition. With several gentlemen of the neigh- 
borhood, they had left the Hall to spend some 
days in search of game. The tall, manly form ; 
classic head, over which clustered thick, jetty 
locks ; and full, black eyes, told plainly that 
Bryant Davidson possessed deep, powerful 
feelings, with great strength and endurance of 
mind. The quick, ardent temperament of 
Ralph Palmer was truthfully represented by 
his florid complexion and large blue eyes, in 
which fun and frolic lurked, without an attempt 
at concealment. 

Messrs. Davidson and Palmer could not have 
devised a more effectual plan of proving their 
importance than by absenting themselves for 
a few days from Squire Ritchie’s. At the 
close of the first day of their departure, not- 
withstanding all their efforts to while away 
time, the two young ladies were obliged to 
confess to their own hearts that it was the 
longest and dullest day they ever spent at the 
Hall. On the morrow it became necessary to 
resort to active measures to dispel ennui. At 
length they determined to have a peep into 
the future that night—it being Hallow Eve— 
by means of some fortune-trying project. 

As Agnes and Louise were not more cou- 
rageous than young girls generally are, they 
concluded to have the wisdom and courage of 
a third person in the momentous matter. Ac- 
cordingly it was communicated, with all due 
injunctions of secresy, to Mrs. Ritchie’s seam- 
stress, Sallie Coburn, who was their senior by 
several years. Early in the night the girls 
retired, taking Sallie with them, having pre- 
viously obtained Mrs. Ritchie’s consent that 
she might occupy the apartment with them, 
alleging as a reason that they were lonely 
since the departure of the company. 

The hour of rest was waited for by the trio 
with nervous impatience, but they were doomed 
to annoyances. Mr. Ritchie smoked an extra 
cigar, and read every.word of the Governor’s 
Message, that had just been published. After 
finishing, he arose, yawned very audibly, kissed 
his wife, and, telling her not to sit up late, re- 
tired to his room; whereupon Mrs. Ritchie 
very composedly trimmed her iamp, and sat 


| 


In a short while they had the ex- 
treme satisfaction of hearing the door of her 
own apartment close after her. Some time 
was allowed to elapse in order to be assured 
that everything in and about the house was 


| wrapped in the first and soundest sleep of the 


| night. 





down to the perusal of a book that she had | 
| been calm although cool; but suddenly the 


been reading that day. These movements 


were noted by the young ladies with deep in- | 
| began to swing to and fro, as the rising wind 
| swept through them with a weird noise, while 


terest through the key-hole of their door, 
which communicated with the sitting-room. 


This torture was endured for nearly two hours. 
At length, to their great joy, Mrs. R. began to 
They | 


exhibit evident signs of drowsiness. 


| ting-room. 


When convinced of this fact, they 
arose, and, quietly dressing, entered the sit- 
It was a cool night, and a fire was 
‘“‘wrapped up’? on the ample hearth, before 
which Amos, a black boy who waited in the 
house, always slept. 

Now commence their incantations. They 
had decided to play the project of ‘The Dumb 
Cake.”’ Those engaged in it must set a table 
with as many plates and knives as there are 
persons testing the scheme. They must also 
place at the table a corresponding number of 
chairs. One thimbleful of flour, one thimbleful 
of salt, one thimbleful of sugar, one thimbleful 
of water, all to be measured in a bona fide thim- 
ble; mix well together, and bake in the ashes. 
When done, place them on the table, and pre- 
pare to receive the gentlemen. The parties 
must be particular to set the plate and knife, 
place the chair, and make and bake the cake 
each one for herself. Those that are to be 
married will have the satisfaction of seeing her 
future husband walk in, draw back the chair 
she has placed at the table, seat himself, and 
eat the cake she has prepared. If one of the 
number is to die soon, a coffin will be brought 
and placed on the chair she has set. All the 
doors are to be left open, and the strictest si- 
lence observed throughout the continuance of 
the project. Accordingly they set the table, 
each one placing her plate, knife, and chair? 
Then the cakes were commenced. During the 
early part of the proceedings, it was with diffi- 
culty they could restrain their merriment, 
The idea of such a diminutive measure as a 
thimble, and such a heterogeneous sort of cake 
as their beaux were to eat, and all to be per- 
formed in such imperturbable silence, was 
quite sufficient to upset the gravity of such 
lively beings asour heroines. But as the night 
progressed, and with it the project, the feelings 
of levity gave way by degrees to emotions of 
fear. They had opened the doors soon after 
they commenced, or their courage would have 
failed to comply with this important requisi- 
tion. 

It was now midnight by the clock. A solemn 
stillness held absolute reign. The night had 


heavy boughs of the old trees around the house 
the low mutterings of a distant thunder-cloud 


told that a storm was at hand. The giris, now 
really alarmed, gazed on each other with silent 
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fear. Each one confidently expected to see a 
terrific monster bear in the emblem of dpath, 
and place it on the chair she had set. The 
storm continued to increase. The wind in fit- 
ful gusts and hollow moans wildly tossed the 
branches of the trees, and roared down the 
woods behind the house with appalling sound. 
The vivid flashes of lightning streamed through 
the room with startling brilliancy. The thun- 
der, bursting stunningly overhead, went rat- 
tling down the sky. The yelling and howling 
of the plantation dogs were frightful. At 
length the quick, angry bark of the old mastiff 
gave notice of the approach of strangers. Amid 
a lull of the wind, there could be distinctly 
heard the clatter of horses’ feet coming swiftly 
up the avenue. On, on they dashed. Louder 
and fiercer became the barking of the dogs; 
but the horsemen heeded them not. Distinctly 
could the girls hear the neighing and snorting 
of the horses, as they arrived at the gate. 
Plainly did their listening ears catch the creak- 
ing of the saddles, as the riders jumped fron 
them. But still more fearfully distinct was 
the tramp of feet on the veranda. They were 
so utterly paralyzed with terror as to lose all 
power to give notice of their situation. They 
fully believed that, as a punishment for at- 
tempting to pry into the future, the Wicked 
One was about to come, amid thunder and 
lightning, and carry them off bodily. In their 
fright, Sallie Coburn had crept beneath an old- 
fashioned lounge ; so low was it, that, underany 
other circumstances, she would have deemed it 
impossible to have accomplished the feat. 
Agnes Williard, with almost supernatural 
strength, had pulled out the end of a massive 
sideboard, and hid herself between that and 
the wall. Louise Montgomery was kneeling 
in the middle of the floor, her long ringlets 
thrown back from a face pale with fright, her 
hands clasped on her bosom, and her almost 
colorless lips murmuring, incoherently, ‘Our 
Fa—Fa—Fa—ther! Our Fa—Fa—Fa—ther!” 

The din and confusion without awakened 
Mr. Ritchie. Hastening out to the sitting-room, 
he comprehended all at a glance. 

**What in the name of the Furies is all this?” 
was his angry exclamation. ‘ Louise, what are 
yon doing here making a fool of yourself? 
Where are the other girls?” 

Without waiting for an answer from Louise, 
who was unable to give one, he proceeded to 
search for himself. A portion of a woman’s 
dress from under the lounge betrayed one. It 
was also plain to perceive that some extrane- 
ous matter had caused the staid old sideboard 
to deviate from its accustomed horizontal posi- 
tion. Ina little while the three culprits were 
standing before him to receive sentence. But 


the first impulse with Mr. Ritchie was over. 
The really frightened condition of the girls 
touched his heart and moderated his anger. 
So, softening his tone, he expressed his aston- 





ishment at their foolish conduct; and hoping 
they would never again be guilty of such non- 
sense, dismissed them to bed. 

“Amos! Amos! Amos!’ The third call 
was at the highest pitch of his voice, and ac- 
companied by a not very gentle shake of his 
foot. 

“*S-a-h.” 

‘Get up, you sleepy-headed raseal. Eat 
these cakes, and fasten the doors and win- 
dows.”’ 

** Yes, sah.’’ 

Amos obeyed. But not exactly fancying the 
appearance of the prepared supper, he man- 
aged to prolong the house fastening very much 
beyond the necessary time. 

The next morning there were pale faces, 
heavy eyes, and confused looks, at the break- 
fast-table. In the course of the day Bryant Da- 
vidson and Ralph Palmer returned from their 
hunting. The young ladies were exceedingly 
disquieted lest Mr. Ritchie should betray their 
secret. But he wisely kept it to hector them 
with, which he did to his heart’s content. 


The autumn of the following year found a 
happy party gathered around the cheerful fire in 
the sitting-room at Squire Ritchie’s. Agnes and 
Louise were there; but it was now Agnes Da- 
vidson and Louise Palmer. It was Hallow Eve 
again. Bryant Davidson, who was seated on a 
sofa with his bride, wilfully persisted in laying 
his arm around her delicate waist, which the 
searf that was thrown carelessly over her hid 
from view. Every now and then, notwith- 
standing the tremulous flutterings of her heart 
and imploring looks, he would draw the arm 
closer and tighter, knowing full well that she 
dared not offer resistance, from the fear of dis- 
closing tothe company his misdemeanor. Gen- 
tle, shy Louise was seated at a table opposite 
Ralph Palmer. Over her varying countenance 
sweet visions flitted, while the eloquent blood 
would rush quickly to her tell-tale face, when 
she beeame Conscious that her husband’s eyes 
were resting upon her. Mr. Ritchie had been 
reading aloud the Governor’s Message. The 
reading ended, he drew his chair towards the 
fire, and, with a mischievous smile playing 
around his mouth, asked the ladies if they re- 
membered what they were doing that night 
one year ago. 

Ralph Palmer suddenly left the room. Ina 
very short time the door was thrown open with 
great violence, and Ralph rushed into the room. 
Advancing to the centre of the apartment, he 
fell upon his knees, and, clasping his hands 
across his breast, while the mock expression of 
fear on his countenance was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, repeated the memorable invocation of 
Louise. 

This revealed all; and also opened the way 
for each one to act as the heart prompted. 
Bryant Davidson threw both arms round his 
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wife, and, drawing her closely to him, half 
smothered her with kisses. Louise, forgetting 
her bashfulness, flew to the kneeling Ralph, 
and began to pound and thump him with all 
the strength that her little fists possessed. He 
heeded it not, but still went on with his broken 
petition. Squire Ritchie, in the fulness of his 
heart, leaned back in his chair and made the 
room fairly echo with his joyous laughter. 
Mrs. Ritchie, who was in her husband’s confi- 
dence, enjoyed the hilarity in a more quiet 
way. 

At length came the explanation. At the 
time the girls were ‘“‘trying their fortune,”’ 
Bryant and Ralph, weary of hunting, were on 
their way to the Hall, but losing the road, they 
were belated. They did not reach the squire’s 
until the storm burst upon them in all its vio- 
lence. The clatter of horses’ feet, the creak- 
ing of saddles, and the heavy tramp upon the 
veranda, were all produced bythem. They ar- 
rived at the window of the sitting-room, which 
opened on the veranda, just as Mr. Ritchie 
made his appearance in the room. Perceiving 
the pitiless situation of the ladies, and the un- 
pleasant dilemma in which they were placed, 
out of respect to their feeling sthey forbore to 
enter. Waiting until Amos ate the cakes, they 
left for a neighbor’s. It was mutually agreed 
they would keep the matter quiet until they 
won the ladies. When a favorable opportunity 
presented the denouement was to be made 
known. 





ee 
WITHERED FLOWERS. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 








FLOWERS, yesterday so bright, 

How are your blushes faded now! 
Then brilliant as the stars of night, 

Now like some mourner drooping low. 
Thou dost a lesson teach to all: 

Though daily read, yet how few know; 
To-day we live, to-morrow fall, 

Now royal clad, and now in ashes go. 


And I have watched as one by one 

Thy petals dropped, so pale and dead, 
Until, thy rare aroma gone, 

Beauty and perfume both had fled. 
Ah, how like the fragile life of man, 

The weak, the hopeful, or the brave, 
Struggling through life’s little spar, 

To fill at last one common grave! 


——__-e_____ 


THE anger which flushes the face is not so | 


deadly as that which makes it pale. The red 


heat is less intense than the white. 


It is very indisereet and troublesome ambi- | 


tion which cares so much about fame; about 
what the world says of us; to be always look- 
ing in the faces of others for approval; to be 
always anxious about the effect of what we do 
or say; to be always shouting, to hear the 
echoes of our own voices.— Longfellow. 





ALICE’S SUMMER IN HER 
VALLEY HOME. 


LETTER IV. 
SEPTEMBER 15th. 

DEAR MR. Gopry: During the past month 
we have been having all kinds of fun at home. 
We have made two or three flying excursions, 
of which I may have something to say; but 
shall dwell mostly upon our home amusements 
and employments, for we have managed in the 
most natural way to turn useful labor into 
recreation and fun. The season being a busy 
one in the matter of putting away fruits and 
vegetables for winter, we have combined busi- 
ness with pleasure, and net one of us has been 
so much interested as or more industrious than 
M. Lemoine; he insists upon helping about 
everything. He wants to be able, he says, to 
tell them in France just how an American 
farmer lives. So he has gathered berries, 
pared peaches and apples, filled the furnace in 
the dry-house with wood, changed the peaches 
in the drawers as they dry, and learned the 
entire process. He even borrowed Jeb’s old 
| clothes and washed apples for the cider-mill, 
and knows all about making cider. He has 
also learned to chop wood a little, though I am 
always afraid he will cut his foot off. He has 
helped to dry corn and berries, and to can 
fruit, and, indeed, has got to be so expert in 
the latter that mother, who is generally so 
particular that she thinks nobody but herself 
can do them right, has allowed him to seal up 
all her cans. Indeed, he says that he never 
learned so much before in a single month, and 
never lived so pleasantly. He is quite in 
love with a farmer’s life, and thinks it the 
most satisfactory of any, declaring that he 
would enjoy it eight months in the year. He 
thinks it so grand to feel that one can live 
without money, or witha very little of it; that 
there is no need of fawning and cringing 
to the great ones of the earth for office, of 
which he has seen so much recently; or 
standing up in a court-room and telling lies 
for your client; or in cheating your customers 
in trade; or in being forced to buy your bread 
with any of the mean and petty dishonesties 
of metropolitan life. He thinks, if the people 
of France could have their own land, and be 
like our farmers, free and independent sover- 
| eigns, uncontrolled by the tyranny of petty 
princes, and educated to think for themselves, 
| that the government would soon become free, 
stable, and strong, the fickle spirit of the gov- 
erned would change to strength, and the respect 
and confidence of the governing power in its 
people would become secure. 
| The day after I wrote you last, we had an 

excursion to ‘‘ Wilson’s Lick,’’ eight miles dis- 
| tant—to a camp meeting “among the hills.” 
| Here is a magnificent spring of pure white sul- 
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phnr water, flowing out from a glen near the 
summit of old Branch Mountain. Before the 
war many wealthy families from the great val- 
leys on either side of the mountain came here 
to pass the hot season. Log cabins were 
erected, and, with a few household articles, 
they would keep house in primitive style, 
ldrinking of the famous water, and inhaling 
the pure, invigorating air. 

We had a party of eight or ten, were pro- 
vided with an excellent dinner, and passed a 
most enjoyable day. The inhabitants of the 
hills, poor and illiterate, were the principal 
attendants at the meeting. Few of these peo- 
ple have ever been more than twenty miles 
from home, and very few have any intelligence 
gained from books. They have a kind of 
legendary lore regarding the first settlers of 
the country, and in the matter of weather 
signs and witchcraft. But of the scientific 
wonders amid which they dwell, the vast geo- 
logical studies, and the chemistry elaborated 
in the innermost recesses of the mountains, 
and flowing out in healing waters to bless the 
people—of all this they neither know nor 
speculate. As for the history or geography of 
the worid, it is all a sealed book, of which 
they do not even know the existence. They 
live their lives in the most primitive manner, 
caring little for what the day may bring forth, 
and worrying themselves neither over the past 
nor the future. They bask, not act, in the 
living or breathing ‘present,’ accepting the 
power to breathe and eat as the chief end of 
man, seeming to sing with the lotos-eater, 
“There is no joy but calm ;” and when they 
hear of a ripple on the calm waves around 
them, accept it as 
“A tale of little meaning, though the words are 

strong,” 

and so go on, undisturbed and contented, sure 
that, ‘‘somehow or other,’’ the corn, and ba- 
con, and tobacco will come to them. And it 
always does. Nobody ever suffers in this land 
for food, or fuel, or shelter. The wealthy 
valley farmers seldom refuse a ‘little meat’’ 
or a ** bushel 0’ cawn’”’ to the thriftless beings, 
though they know very well that their prom- 
ises to work will not be kept. And so the 
doctrine of distribution of property is practi- 
cally carried on here, perhaps with as great 
success as in any of the communist institutions. 
Only the industrious man, in this case, toils 
for the drone. 

These are probably the only people in 
America who do not follow the fashions. Old 
style calico sun-bonnets, and calico dresses, 
made straight up and down, are still worn by 
the women in the hills, and they would doubt- 
less open their eyes wide enough to be told 
that anybody ever used thirty yards of goods 
in a single suit. They passed by us, and 
glanced out from the depths of their sun-bon- 
nets with a shy, startled look, as the wonder- 


. fully-dressed woman and “nobby’’ looking 
| gentleman met their gaze. Almost the entire 
congregation was comprised of these people. 
Only a few city folks from the Springs and 
our own party gave variety to the human tide 
flowing up the way after service. 

We found a pretty place under a tree upon 
the hillside, where we spread our dinner, and 
had a pleasant time taking notes of odd-look- 
ing people. Nat said that he was sorry Charles 
Dickens could not be living and with us there 





to-day. He was sure he could have found a 
sufficient number of queer characters with 
which to people several novels. We strolled 
around for several hours, peeping into the de- 
serted cabins and cottages, and stopping often 
at the spring to drink. M. Lemoine was per- 
fectly charmed with the place, and said it 
would be a delightful situation for a gentle- 
man’s chateau; that nature had done every- 
thing for it. ‘*And art nothing,’ said Nat; 
“and possibly will not do so for centuries. 
Yet the beautifu) waters will still flow, white 
and pure, from their hidden laboratory, and 
pass off ‘to join the brimming river,’ and waste 
their strength in the weaker tide. Do you 
ever think, Lemoine, of the wonderful waste 
of good things upon this earth of ours? Of 
the mineral waters that might cure all the 
diseases, if only the poor invalids could reach 
them? Of the myriads of flowers, unseen by 
human eye? Of the lovely scenery, lying 
silent and unknown for centuries? Of the 
toil of genius—the love and sympathy of wives 
and mothers, utterly, utterly wasted, while 
thousands of hearts are pining for just such 
love and such sympathy. Ah! itisa mixed-up 
arrangement, as seen through our poor human 
eyes.”’ 

“Yes, it is so,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Yet we are 
such small beings, and we know so very little, 
that I think it much more satisfactory to con- 
sider ourselves but atoms of a great whole, the 
magnificence of which we are utterly unable 
to comprehend, and to feel deeply, reverence 
greatiy, and trust entirely, the great Master of 
all, sure that He doeth all things well.” 

But the sun sank low in the west, and the 
full moon arose to light our silvery pathway 
through the enchanting valley, for if ever our 
old earth possessed a scene of enchantment, 
this valley is one, when lighted up by the 
beams of the full moon. Full half of the way 
home our road lay along by the river's side, 
within whose shadowy depths the overhanging 
trees and floating clouds of white were mir- 
rored as in polished black marble. And the 
moon trod her majestic way above the brow of 
the mountains, gloriously, yet most peacefully. 

Aunt Hitty did not go with us to the Lick, 
and you may know how much we missed her. 
She is the kind of old person who always adds 
to, rather than detracts from, the pleasure of 





such parties. She never forgets that she her- 
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self was once young; and her odd, quaint re- 


marks are a constant source of amusement, as | 
| for school; and this we stretched in the great, 


well as of instruction, for no woman ever pos- 
sessed that rare virtue called ‘common sense’’ 


in a greater degree than does our dear old | 
| out with the invitations—not cards, or even 


Aunt Mehitable. When we saw her again, we 
expressed our regrets that she could not have 
bee. with us, and she said :— 

“Yes, J’m rather sorry I couldn’t go. You 
all know how much I love springs. I could 
live by a fine spring for a week, all alone, an’ 
not git lonesome a bit. They always talk to 
me in a way that nothin’ else does. The wind 
among the pines an’ the whisperin’ 0’ the aspen 
leaves is a little like the murmur of a spring, 
but not half so satisfyin’. They stop speakin’ 


when you are feelin’ most like listenin’, but | 
the music o’ the water just goes on forever. | 


Lucy, say over them lines o’ Tennyson about 
the brook ‘goin’ on forever,’ won’t you?” 
Lucy repeated these two verses from the 
** Brook 7’ — 
“T murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I linger ’round my cresses. 
*“ And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


‘Yes, men may come, an’ men may go, but 
the water from the little spring goes on for- 
ever. It is what we think eternity will be, an’ 
I think that’s where the charm is. We feel 





how short a time we’ll be here, an’ then we | 


think, When our great-great-grandchildren 
are old men an’ women, this little spring wili 
still gurgle up an’ flow out to join the brimmin’ 
river, as sweet, an’ fresh, an’ pure as it does 
to-day. This isa fine old spring. I used to 
go there before the war, when all our kinfolks 
from both valleys used to pass the hot months 
there. They had their cabins, an’ beds, an’ a 
few kettles, an’ some dishes, an’, of course, 
the housekeepin’ didn’t take up much time. 
So we just had good times a-walkin’ an’ 
climbin’ an’ huckleberryin’ on Branch Moun- 
tain. Why, there’s huckleberries enough 
there every year to supply all the Washin’ton 


markets. You young folks must go while M. 
Lemoine’s here. It’s splendid fun, an’ if 


Lucy ’ll go Ireckon I will, too. We’ll just 
take a two-horse wagon, with plenty o’ straw 
in the bottom, an’ a good dinner, with a coffee- 
pot for makin’ coffee, an’ we’ll have a nice 
time. An’ then there’s a view from the top 
of old Branch Mountain that can’t be beat, I 
know, anywhere.’”’ 


All this was said nearly a month ago, and | 


now the huckleberries are just ripe on the 
mountains ; so we are going in a day or two. 


It being too early yet for the apple-butter | 


making, we decided to have an old-fashioned 
quilting party. I had a quilt of scarlet and 
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white, pieced in the old ‘compass work”’ pat- 
tern, which I finished just before I left home 


square bed-room up stairs, having taken the 
bed out for the occasion. We sent Cousin Jeb 


written upon paper, but simply gave him a list 
of those we wanted to have come, and he was 
to give the invitations by word of mouth, in 
regular old style. Then we baked all day— 
piles of cakes and pies and knick-knacks ; and 
mother had Jeb and the bound boy dress the 
turkeys and chickens, and she prepared them 
for the stove and put them in the spring-house 
to keep till she wanted them. 

The girls came and we worked ali day, tak- 
ing a light noon meal, and by three o’clock the 
quilt was finished—finished but not out. That 
was a ceremony to be performed in the even- 
ing. No young gentlemen around all day but 
M. Lemoine and Jeb, both of whom took the 
liberty, as inmates ef the house, to stay around 
the quilt most of the time. M. Lemoine in- 
sisted on quilting one of the pieces, and I had 
to give the necessary instructions, of course. 
One of the girls gave him a thimble, and it was 
too funny to see his earnest efforts to make 
small stitches. Of course he didn’t make them 
small, and of course we al] told him they were 
beautiful. But 

“ Alas! the schemes 0’ mice and men 
Aft gang agley.” 

He pricked his finger to the bone, and was glad 
to quit quilting long before his ‘piece’? was 
finished. So one of the girls suggested that he 
should write his autograph on the quilt, and 
have Allie quilt it in, which was successfully 
accomplished. 

About three o’clock the boys commenced 
dropping in—all in their Sunday best ; and “ we 
girls” slipped away to my room to renew our 
toilets a littie after our day’s work. I had flow- 
ers and ferns gathered all ready, and when our 
supper was announced we came down Jooking 
like a bevy of wood nymphs, nearly all being 
in white with flowers and ferns for ornaments. 
Lucy had set the tabie, and it was lovely. 
Everything was garnished with flowers, and 
all our old silver shone brightly, while moth- 
er’s new China looked beautiful. 

After supper came the great climax of the 
party—the taking the quilt out of the frame. 
This was always to be done by the latest mar- 
ried couple in the company. The task fell on 
Cousin Manda Harper and Tom. The next 
thing in order, a la “‘old times,” was to catch 
and inelose within the folds of the quilt some 
young lady and gentleman in the company, 
who, according to the old legend, were sure to 
be the next ones married. Now I know there 
was a conspiracy ; for whom should they eatch 
but M. Lemoine and I. He seemed delighted, 
notwithstanding hig tousled hair and general 
disorder of dress; but 1 slipped away to my 
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LEONIE. 
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THEY were walking in the stifling July sun 
in Mrs. Chester’s garden, Mrs. Chester’s gov- 
erness and Mrs. Chester’s brother. The gar- 
den flooded with crimson and golden shadows, 
gorgeous with scarlet geraniums and purple 
hearted pansies, fragrant with the sensuous 
perfume of heliotrope and plain little blossoms 
of mignonette. The governess silent, sweet- 
faced, and slender, holding up her crépe trimmed 
dress with one slim hand, turning her eyes to- 
ward the flaming westward with supremest 
unconsciousness that, outwardly at least, she 
was the most direct contradiction to the de- 
pendent condition which nature had assigned 
her. The brother, strong, fair, and handsome, 
his Saxon outline pencilled clearly against the 
crimson background of the sky, his whole face 
one perfect reflection of Miss Gascoigne’s in- 
tangible loveliness. 

From her post of observation behind the 
drawing-room curtains, Mrs. Chester saw, for 
the first time, the subtle prophecy of the pic- 
ture, and, seeing it, felt an instantaneous anger 
at herself. 

“How blind Ihave been not to have foreseen 
it!” she said. “And yet how could 1? They 
told me at home that Ross was almost engaged 
to Agnes Earle, and I certainly did not think 





of Léonie when Linvited him here. She seemed | 
| will be here.’’ 


uch a child to me, and I never before noticed 
Sw very lovely she was. I wonder what I 
sali do!" 


‘The scene in the garden became panoramic | 
Miss Gascoigne going quietly up — 


jut then. 
th veranda stairs, and little Katie Chester 
fliting into the vacated places among the 
Palsy beds and roses. Mr. Carmen leaned 

Solutely on the garden railings, and Katie’s 
motler resolved her wonderings by going 
down. and facing him. 





‘‘Ross,’’ she said, with a nervous adjustment 
of her widow’s cap, and a meaning glance to- 
ward the balcony, where Miss Gascoigne was 
endeavoring to dance her youngest pupil in 
her arms, “I do hope you are not going to 
commence one of your flirtations. 1 like 
Léonie so much, and besides it is not fair to 
Miss Earle.” 

A sudden wave of color passed over his 
brow as he turned his handsome, winning 
face towards his sister. 

‘‘Now, Jennie, what do you mean? Any 
person hearing you talk would imagine flirting 
was a chronic state of my being; that I was 
the most ruthless heart-breaker imaginable ; 
instead of which I am a gentle, peaceable, fel- 
low, with only the purest intentions. I admire 
this mademoiselle of yours immensely. Who 
wouldn’t, I’d like to know? And by that 
same token where did you find her? I asked 
you before, and you didn’t answer me.’’ 

The liveliest curiosity inflected his voice 
just then, but Mrs. Chester, with her eyes still 
on the balcony, ignored his question. 

“‘I wish you were steadier, Ross. I wish 
you would not jest when I want you to be in 
earnest. It is all very well to flirt with girls 
that can accept your attention at its proper 
valuation ; but Léonie is so very young, and 
she does not look upon things in the same 
light as our Northern young ladies do. Then, 
you know, in a week or two I expect Agnes 


Again the wave of color conquered his face ; 
again he attempted nonchf@lance in his reply. 

“Jennie, please spare my blushes. When 
you know what an unfortunate complexion I 
have, it is mean of you to torture it; and be- 
sides, 1 want to know how I am to conceal my 
admiration. Am I to puta green shade over 
my eyes whenever mademoiselle is around? 
I shall have to do something of the kind, for 
in my natural state of susceptibility, and in her 
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natural state of tropical loveliness, want of 
admiration would be an impossibility.” 

“But, Ross, when Agnes comes,’’ Mrs. 
Chester once more hazarded, tearing a fuchsia 
blossom into pieces as she spoke. 

“But, Jennie, she will not come,’’ Mr. Car- 
men answered, leaning a little more resolutely 
upon the railing. ‘‘ You ave laboring under a 
delusion, of which I suppose it is my duty to 
dispossess you. Miss Earle and my humble 
self have not arrived at that state of beatitude 
commonly known as an engagement; and 
moreover, I hardly think we ever will. I ad- 
mire her, most emphatically, and our world at 
Washington drew up our marriage settlements 
long ago ; but I am not fool enough yet to think 
1 could have her for the asking.”’ 

““Yet she encouraged your attentions,’’ Mrs. 
Chester interposed, with vague surprise. 

“ Permitted them, you mean,” her brother 
corrected. ‘* Yes, she did last winter, but not 
lately. I have been losing my vantage ground 
for some time now, and I know it, though I 
do not Know the reason. Any way, | venture 
to say that if she hears I am here before her 
she will go back on her promise of making 
you this visit.” 

Mrs. Chester made a sacrifice of the fuchsia 
leaves as well as the biossoms, then looked up 
inquiringly. 

“I think, however, that she will come; and 
if she should, what then?” 

Mr. Carmen laughed a little provokingly. 

‘** Mais apres?’ always a woman's question. 
Well, my sister, if she should come, knowing 
that I am domesticated before her, 1 shall be 
constrained to think she does take a little in- 
terest in me after all; therefore, in boundless 
gratitude, I shall offer her my name and what 
little fortune I have. Then the chime of wed- 
ding bells shall be the epilogue of the strain ; 
eternal happiness shall be my portion, et cetera; 
et cetera. Now I’ve given you my whole con- 
fidence, and will you reciprocate? Where did 
your protegé come from? and how did you find 
her?” His voice was very peremptory by this 
time, so Mrs. Chester was forced into recital. 

“She came from New Orleans, and I found 
her at Arlington’s. Isabel met her at the 
Convent in Montreal, and raved so constan'ly 
about her that Mrs. Arlington wrote to Léonie’s 
father to know if he wouldn't allow his daugh- 
ter to spend the winter with them. He was a 
sea captain, and had intended taking Léonie 
with him on a two years’ voyage; but when 
Mrs. Arlington’s invitation came, he accepted 
it thankfully, and brought Léonie North him- 
self. She felt dreadfully at parting with him, 
and we all think it must have been presenti- 
ment, for, just think, Ross, two months after 
his departure, his first mate wrote to say that 
the captain had died and been buried at sea. 
Léonie was wonderfully attached to him, so 
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something terrible. She had neither friends 
| nor fortune, and when her father was gone, 

she was virtually alone in the world. The 

Arlingtons wanted to adopt her, but under ajj 
| her childishness she is wonderfully proud, and 

as she would persist in making her own living, 

I persuaded them to let her come to me. Katie 
; and Ted almost adore her, and I would do 

anything to make her happy. I really think 
' she is comparatively contented now, but I did 
think that her sorrow would kill her at first, 
She is just the kind of a girl to die of a broken 
heart.”’ 
Mr. Carmen’s face grew grave with the tep- 
derest sympathy. 
‘Poor little beauty! how lonely she mast 
| feel!’ he said, pityingly ; and thereupon Mrs, 
Chester seized her opportunity. 
| Now, Ross, I’ve told you her story, and 
_ will you not promise me’”’— 

“To adopt the green shade,”’ he interrupted, 
affectedly debonair. “No, I thank you! butl 
will try not to break her heart. A heart so 
tender ought to be spared for the rarity of the 
thing. Honestly, Jennie, I do feel inexpressi- 
bly sorry for your poor little friend; but I 
_ think you are rather nonsensical. I am no 
| male specimen of the genus syren. I am not 

one of those of whom it was spoken, ‘ To know 
| them is to love them,’ and I really can’t see 
| why you should be afraid.” 

Perhaps he was honest in the candid incredu- 
lity his face and words expressed ; but, know- 
jing him better than he knew himseif, Mrs, 
| Chester failed to share the incredulity, and 

answered him by an ominously despairing 
sigh, which sigh was intensified when, in an- 

other moment, he had left her, and, vaulting 

lightly over the railing, attempted to relieve 
| Miss Gascoigne of her childish burden by taking 
| his Ifttle nephew in his arms, and saying :— 

“Ah, Teddy, my nephew! in twenty years 
more you won’t be so willing to leave a resting 
| place like mademoiselie’s arms.” 





| ‘But, Uncle Ross, in twenty years more | 


| Teddy will be a man, and mademoiselle will 
| be an old woman, and Teddy wouldn’t want 
' to have her hold him in her arms,” Katie re- 
| sponded, in large-eyed sincerity, whereupon 
| mademoiselle laughed a trifle shyly, and Uncle 
Ross’ dancing eyes confronted the small sage 
very snirthfully. 

“Mademoiselle is immortal, Katie,” he said 
“She will never grow old. It is only ug 
little people like you that grow into old womg 
N’est que ce pas mademoiselle.” | 

The sweet Southern face above him Jitep 
with shy, unspoken rapture; the luminsus 
eyes were kindled with conjecture as to whether 
earth or heaven ever held a grander, noler 





face than that upraised to hers. Then she 
leaned over the railing and answered, with 


| the pretty foreign accent that lent to every 


you may imagine the poor child's grief was | word a charm :— 
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“Have I, then, monsieur, without knowing 
it, been drinking at the divine elixir?” 

Monsieur replied simply by another compli- 
ment. But, ah, me! he might have told her 
that, even while she spoke, she was, without 
knowing it, drinking the divinest and most 
dangerous elixir a woman’s life can ever taste. 
Divine, indeed, when the cup of love and life 
is hers to have and hold, hers with a power of 
possession which no earthly obstacle can de- 
stroy. Dangerous, indeed, when it is held to 
her lips only long enough to taste a sweetness 
that never cam become her own. 
have told her all this, and yet it may have 
been that he himself did not know it. Some 
wen are blind to those things more by nature 
than inclination, and Ross Carmen may have 
belonged to this indefinite minority ; 
whether innocent or not, it is my task to re- 
cord how, in the days that followed, he was 
almost constantly at Léonie’s side ; and Léonie, 


having raised up to herself an idol, would not | 


suffer all Mrs. Chester's well-meant warnings 
toconvince her that her idol was but clay. 

Day by day of the sweet, sunny weather 
went by, and day by day her blind admiration 
ripened into blinder adoration. Unlike our 
northern girls, she made no measurement of 
her love; she made no calculations regarding 
the return it might receive; she made no at- 
tempt to analyze her feelings; but simply ac- 
cepted her passion as part and parcel of her 
being, indissoluble from her as the very breath 
she drew. While he was near her, she was 
boundlessly contented, and Mrs. Chester’s innu- 
endoes regarding his other attachment seemed 
likea breath of disturbing but ineffectual wind 
from a far-off country. 

“T love him, I love him,’’ she whispered to 
herself; ‘‘and when I look in his eyes, | know 
that some glad, happy time, he will to m@ tell 
how he loves me.” 

Then she went to the window, and Mr. Car- 
men, lounging along the avenue with his soli- 
tary cigar, saw a sudden glory flash her eyes, 
ashadow of gladness suffuse her face. 


“Am I not an appeal of myself?” he called | 


out, pathetically. ‘‘Have pity upon my lone- 
liness, and come with me for a walk.”’ 

“Ah! but how will that give to Katie her 
music lesson?”’’ she asked, with pretty regret. 
“My wishes, truly, are wandering on the 
shore, while my duty is at the piano.” 

“But I hate the piano, and | don’t want any 
music lesson. Do I, Uncle Ross?’’ Miss Katie 
herself supplemented, appearing, fay-like, from 
the croquet ground. 

“Certainly not, my angel,’’ Uncle Ross re- 
sponded, with mock blandness ; ‘‘the music of 
the spheres is sufficient for you this afternoon. 
Come, mademoiselle, we have out-ruled you, 
80 you will have to consent. I await you.’’ 

“You are le maitre terridle,’’ Miss Gascoigne 








He might | 


but, | 
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laughed; “but such tyranny is happy this 
beautiful, glad day.” 

“Of course it is,’’ he answered, with the 
playful authority that subjugates most women. 
“It is a desecration of the weather to stay in 
the house such a day as this. Lowell, isn’t 
it, that got off that pretty fancy, ‘Now Hea- 
ven seems trying if the earth be in tune?’ 
Heaven must be satisfied with the universal 
harmony to-day, I think. Let us go down to 
the shore and listen to the sea joining in the 
universal chorus. Isn't that sublimely ex- 
pressed, considering the commonplace fellow 
lam? But here we are.” 

There they were truly, with the sky, sea, and 
shore, in perfect harmony confronting them. 
The shore, bold and picturesque, stretching it- 
self out in one bewildering diversity of gleam- 
ing sands, lying fair and tempting in the sun- 
light of jagged peaks and gray, lifeless rocks, 
of sea-weed, crimson-tinted and yellow and 
green. The sea, opaline and glistening, rolling 
up towards them with a movement almost 
friendly, stretching its ever widening arms 
away and away in the dim infinity of distance. 
The sky, white flecked and azure, the dear old 
tireless sun a glorious sentinel over all. 

“TIT love it every bit,’? Miss Gascoigne said, 
folding her slender hands in a sort of adora- 
tion. ‘It speaks to me. It tells me stories of 
the places I have loved. Whenever I ain full 
of sorrow and loneliness, Mr. Carmen, I go out 
on that rock so far away, and I watch the 
waves go away from me one by one, and they 
take my sorrow with them; they bear it away 
from me all the time, and then I come back to 
the shore.”’ 

She pointed out before her as she spoke, and 
he, following the direction of her hand, started 
in amazement. 

“Why,” he said, his single glance taking in 
at once an isolated pile ef rocks some hundred 
yards away, “that can only be reached at low 





| tide.” 


‘“*Yes,’’ she responded, calmly. “ But when 
I see the waves coming home to the shore, I do 
hurry to my home before them.” 

‘*But the danger, mademoiselle ?”’ 

Miss Gascoigne’s whole face lit up. ‘Ah, 
monsieur, 1 love the danger most of all. To 
me there is no danger. I was born at sea, anid 


| my mother died before 1 knew her any at all. 


So the sea did become my mother, and, Mr. Car- 
men, no one could fear her mother. When [ 
was very small I learned the language that 
this mother speaks, and when my geod father 
took me to the lonely convent all the kind peo- 
ple could not make me forget. I missed so 
much my mother’s morning welcome, und the 
beautiful songs she told me every day. Now 


-I love her better than ever, for somewhere on 


her bosom my father lies asleep—my dear 
father, Mr. Carmen, and I miss him so very 
much.” 
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She was sitting ona weed-grown rock by this | that you might be eternally happy. Honestly, 


time, her hands crossed with a sort of impas- 
sioned mournfulness, her eyes turned on the 
limitless expanse of waters as if silently claim- 
ing forsympathy. Mr. Carmen, leaning against 
the rocky shelf behind them, wondered, with a 


sudden pang of self-reproach, whether he had | 


not increased the orphan’s need, whether, in 
the two past sunshiny weeks of his meaning- 
less attentions, her father’s loving care had not 
been more than ever necessary. Then, looking 
down at the sweet, averted face, at the folded 
hands and the bowed head, he retracted the 
adjective, and told himself truthfully that his 
attentions had not been meaningless. 

In that brief instant the scales fell from his 
mental vision, and for the first time he recog- 
nized his position. In the world’s eyes he was 
Miss Earle’s favored and devoted admirer. To 
his own eyes he stood, for the time being, Léonie 
Gascoigne’s lover. The sunshiny days, the 
sweet summer hours had come to this at last. 
All the bright dreams of a season past, the 
dreams in which he saw Agnes Earie relin- 
quishing her innumerable triumphs of belle- 
dom, to grace with her continued presence his 
“tain fireside,” faded into nothingness now. 
Without any effort of his own, he arrived at a 
state of feeling when he might have parodied 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere’s Mentor :— 

“The daughter of a hundred ‘ Earles,’ 
You are not one to be desired.” 
And yet, in spite of his weakness, in spite of 
the fickleness which I have not attempted to 
conceal, he was too thoroughly a man te dis- 
close his passion to Léonie while he was even 
partially uncertain as to the estimation in 
which Miss Earle held the protestations he 
had made her during the by-gone season; too 


thoroughly a gentleman to give her any more | 
comfort than what was contained in a few | 


sympathetic words he might have addressed to. 
Katie. 

‘**Poor child, I am so sorry for you!”’ 

Most young ladies would have disdained such 
pity ; but Miss Gascoigne answered it by rais- 
ing her pleading, glistening eyes, her flushed 
cheeks, and tender, wistful mouth. 

“Ah! but you must not sorrow, for I have 
much to make me happy still.’ 

A girl trained in our cold northern atmo- 
sphere would never have uplifted such a reve- 
lation of voice and eyes. A man acquiring the 
thoughts and passions of a man beneath the 
sunny skies of the South would never have re- 
sisted such an appeal. But in this case the 
national characteristies were fortunately bal- 
anced, for Léonie saw no impropriety in ac- 
knowledging her happiness, and Mr. Carmen 


did no more than to take her hands in his and | 


bend his,handsome face above her. 

“If my wishes could be fulfilled,’ he said, 
“if for one moment I could borrow the author- 
ity of the gift-giving fairies of old, I would ask 


| Léonie, if the days of chivalry would come 
back I would claim your happiness at the risk 
of my own. I would do anything to pay of 
the debt I owe you, the debt of having made 
my life a fairer, dearer thing.”’ 

When he had proceeded that far he stopped, 
_ with a sudden conviction that his ambignity 

was leading him on dangerous ground, but 
_ Léonie, having no very defined idea of ortho- 
| dox love making, was quite satisfied with this 
incomprehensible attempt, felt herself for those 
few hours blessed above women; but when 
those hours were past, a reaction came. 
| They sauntered home with the setting sun, 
strolling up the avenue once more flooded with 
crimson and golden shadows, stopping laugh- 
ingly toassist Teddy in his laborious trundling 
of a small wheelbarrow, passed carelessly 
through the hall and opened the drawing-room 
door, to find a subtle odor of violets stealing 
towards them, to see a girl standing in the 
shadow of the curtains. A girl with a marvel- 
lously fair face. A face which brought to the 
beholder’s mind intangible recollections of 
Raphael’s Saints and Corregio’s Child Angel. 
A face whieh of its very sweetness cast a sha- 
'dow upon Léonie’s heart, which of its very 
saintliness brought the warm color into Mr. 
Carmen’s too suffusable cheeks. 

“Miss Earle!’’ he stammered, in unqualified 
surprise ; and then, with some of his confusion 
imparted in her manner, Miss Earle came for- 
ward from the shadow. 
| ‘I have surprised even the wnsurprisable Mr. 
| Carmen.” 

After that Mrs. Chester, with all her accus- 


| 
| 


tomed nervousness called into action, effected 


an introduction between her guests. 
“Agnes, this is my friend, Miss Gascoigne; 
Léonée, this is Miss Earle.” 
| Miss Earle once more put forth her hand, 
| and smiled an unspoken compact of friendli- 
| ness; but Léonie, glancing from one face to 
| another, seemed to realize that with. this new 
| arrival 
“ A discord on the music fell, 
A darkness on the glory.” 
She had before this totally disregarded Mrs. 
| Chester’s prophetic mention of Miss Earle’s 
| name, but now, in the light of Miss Earle’s be- 
wildering beauty, the warnings took a new 
' and tangibly bitter shape. In her thoroughly 
unsophisticated nature she could understand 
nothing but reality itself, and, Miss Earle being 
the fairest of realities, the comprehension in 
this case was the death warrant of her dearest 
hopes. ‘He is mine no longer. His eyes will 
never again tell me the story of his love.” 
Then the dinner-bell rang, and she went 
down stairs, outwardly and inwardly changed ; 
and as time passed on the change became even 
more apparent. Mrs. Chester recognized it 
with bitter self-reproach. Mr. Carmen recog- 
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a NEW CHROMO FOR 1876. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in’ 
Advance for 1876 and remits direct to this office, 

A COPY OF 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 


The Handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his patrons. 
i 

Encouraged by the success that has attended our premium 
feature the last three years, we have endeavored to secure for our 
subscribers for 1876 the best Chromos that Art could produce. We 
feel that in this we have succeeded, and can safely challenge the 
publishers of Europe or America to equal the beauty of them as 
premiums. Many of our amateur artists, to whom they have been 
submitted, pronounce them equal to the best oil paintings. 


“THE MORNING CALL,” 


Which is given to our advance-paying subscribers, is a copy of an 
original oil painting, and cannot be procured in any other manner 
than by subscribing to the magazine, as it is the property of the 
proprietor of the Lapy’s Book. 


To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


We have made arrangements to send as extra premiums the 
following beautiful Chromos, according to the number of subscribers 
in the club they send us, 


“THE RESCUE.” 
“TRUE TO NATURE.” 
“OUR DARLING.” 


We have on hand a number of copies of “THE SINGING 
LESSON,” and “OUR PET,” that any of our subscribers can select 
in place of the above. 

There will be no disappointment attending the receipt of the 
Chromos by our subscribers, as they will all be printed and ready for 
delivery on the publication of the January number. 

The terms on which they will be sent will be found on the back 
of this page. 


See Second Page of Cover for Advertisement of 1876. 
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TERMS: 


One copy, one year. . .  . $8 00 
Two copies, one ycar ‘ . » 500 
Three copies, ome year.  . |. 7 50 
Four copies, one year. ww «10 00 
Five copies, one year, and an extra 

copy to the person getting up the 

club, making six copies > x= th 00 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra 





copy to the person getting up the 

club, making nine copies $21 
Eleyen copies, one year, and an ex- 

tra copy to the person getting up 

the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
Twenty-three copies, one year, andan 

extra copy to the person getting up 

the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 





CLUBS: 

€@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of “The 
Morning Call,’”? and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos : ‘* The, Rescue,” “‘ True to Nature,’’? “ Our Darling,” or a copy of our “ Cen- 
tennial Art Gallery” of steel engravings, containing pictures of battles and incidents 
connected with our War of Independence, 

&@ To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘“‘ The Morning Call,” and, 
as an extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘The Rescue,” “ True 
to Nature,”’ or ‘‘ Our Darling ;” or a copy of our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

€— To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Morning Call,” “‘ The 
Rescue,” ‘* True to Nature,” and ‘‘Our Darling.’ Or, in place of one of the Chromos 
a copy of our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 

ee Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of “The Morning Call,” or ‘‘The Rescue,’ or “True to Nature,” or “Ov 
Darling,”’, or our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

Ee Sr particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

€@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance 1s sent to us, 

@@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution, 

@@ Subscribers can have ‘‘ The Morning Call”. mounted on stiff Bristol board, 
ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LApDY’s Book, 

€@ The money. must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The Lapy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month ip the year, 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In sy, Wy Mail, a POST-OFFICE ORDER on Philadelphi 
or a Drart on Philaddphia, New York; Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principa 
cities, poyeble to the order of L. A. Cotes is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-o Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address LL. A, GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
About Pos 


tage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
pesiage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their ines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send ‘us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pa 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, a 
will save you all trouble, ag you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
knowing that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain, 


REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late.in coming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not. 
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nized it with guilty self-contempt, thought over 
it with sorrowful discomposure, tried conscien- 
tiously to ascertain which way his duty directed 
him, then endeavored to solve the problem by 
a week of spasmodic attention to Miss Earle. 
Lastly, Miss Earle, out of the depth of her 
kind and womanly intuitions, recognized the 
change that had fallen upon the poor little ex- 
otic’s life, and of the three she alone faced the 
recognition with a sturdy determination to re- 
claim the vanished sunshine. ‘Itis a miserable 
game of cross purposes,” she said to herself ; 
“but if it continues much longer, one of the 
players will come off with a broken heart. I 
must try in some way to prove myself her 
friend.”’ 

In most situations of Agnes Earle’s life try- 
ing meant succeeding; but this difficulty did 
almost baffle her. 
rudeness, Léonie refused all her overtures of 
friendship, and her attempts at establishing 


‘ any sort of confidence met with point blank 


refusal. Te be allowed a faithful prosecution 


of her duties, and after that to be left entirely | 


to herself, was the only boon the poor little 
governess claimed, and this she did claim with 
asilent persistence that was of itself inexpress- 
ibly touching. 

Watching her stealthily at intervals Ross 
thought of his sister’s words. 
the girl to die of a broken heart,’ and, think- 
ing of them, he grew almost wild with himself. 


He had been and was still a coward, and he | 


knew it, but, man like, he could see no clear 
way of rectifying the wrong. 
received his first vows, he thought, and, there- 
fore, to Miss Earle he owed his first duty, which 
duty he fulfilled by imposing his company upon 
Agnes toa much greater extent than she found 
agreeable. If she could have mustered courage 
to tell him all her thoughts, the difficulty might 
have been easily solved, but any one can see 
that in the awkward position they held towards 
each other, she found such a revelation almost 
animpossibility. Her most dexterous allusions 
to Léonie evoked nothing from him that could 
by any means be considered a fair commence- 
ment, and she herself was too thoroughly a 
lady to angle in any way Tor the proposal that 
he had deferred so long, first from fear of re- 
fusal and now from fear of acceptance. 

“The meshes are so thickly entangled that 


I fear I shall never unravel them,” she told 


herself when a week had gone by, and Léonie 
seemed as far away as ever. ‘“‘I am woman 
enough to like difficulties, but this is such an 
awfully delicate one that I am afraid even to 
approach it.”’ 

She was heartily afraid, and yet she did in a 
manner approach it that same afternoon—an 
afternoon gray and lowering enough to dis- 
grace the season in which it came—an after- 
hoon in which Miss Earle, wandering near the 
shore, found Miss Gascoigne seated on a low, 
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Without even approaching | 


“She is just | 


Miss Earle had | 
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rocky seat, entirely unconscious that Ted and 
Katie were navigating a neighboring puddle to 
the utter destruction of their dainty slippers. 

‘Katie, what an itreclaimable little rowdy 
you are! Come out of that as quickly as pus- 
sible, and take Teddy home,” Miss Earle called 
out, a pretty assumption of authority, and 
then she came forward to Léonie with the 
gracious frankness that drove the poor child 
almost crazy with jealous despair. 

‘“Mayn’t I sit down beside you, mademoi- 
selle? I am very lonely this afternoon, and 
do want so much to talk to some one.”’ 

A quick spasm of pain passed over the dark 
childish face, the tender foreign accent held a 
new note of suppressed agony. 

‘““Miss Earle is most kind, but I do not talk 
| sO well as to make any one less lonely. When 
I am lonely, the sea is my cheerful friend. It 
is so wide, perhaps you, too, might find the 
sympathy there.’’ 

“7 find the sympathy I want there? Oh, 
my,no! Why, I hate the sea, Miss Gascoigne! 
I crossed the Atlantic one time, and I was ill 
| the whole voyage, so you see old ocean re- 
minds me of nothing more pleasureable than 
those awful days and nights. I can’t see any 
beauty about the waves since then.”’ 

Miss Earle laughed carelessly at the recollec- 
tion; then, relapsing into gravity, attempted 
| to draw Léonie out regarding those months 
| and yéars of childhood, that to the land-born 
girl seemed almost a fable of themselves. 
Failing at that, she spoke of convent life, and 
then wandered into reminiscences of her own 
school days, told so piquantly that at any 
other time Miss Gascoigne would have enjoyed 
the recital heartily. But now the shadow of 
| her sorrow obscured every trace of careless 
| mirth, and Miss Earle’s sweet, rippling talk 
evoked nothing more than a wearily polite 
smile. 

‘“T used to think, when I was a little girl, 
that if ever my heart was broken I should go 
into a convent until it got mended. But it is 
quite whole yet, so the cloister has no claim 
on me,” Agnes said, at last, half despairingly, 
and then, only then, Léonie looked up with 
some show of interest. 

‘‘Did you think that, mademoiselle? I, too, 
have thought so; but when I told Sweur Helene 
at our convent in Montreal my thought, she 
said to me that the dear Lord would like better 
| to receive our hearts when they were whole 
and altogether his. But he seems to me so kind 
and loving that I think he would take the 
broken heart to himself and bind it up for- 
ever.”” 

The tired, childish face brighted with an 
unspoken resolution, and Agnes, reading the 
resolution aright, made a counter one to the 
effect that neither the convent at Montreal nor 
any other convent should become enriched by 
Seur Ste. Léonie’s heart-offering. 
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All through the tedious formality of the 
dinner hour, she thought over her determina- 
tion, and by the time evening had closed over 
them she had resolved at any hazard to put 
her determination to the test. The gray sullen 
afternoon extended itself into an evening 
state more sullen. From the window they 
could see the water rolling up with gloomy 
anger ; they could see the sky dully prophetic ; 
the ragged outline of the shore rising up in 


the ugliest and most uncompromising naked- 


ness. 

‘It is horrible,’”’ Mrs. Chester said. “It 
brings all my nervous faculties to the surface. 
Agnes, I am going to nurse a headache in my 
own room, and leave you to the dame du maison 
this evening.” 

““Thank you!’’ Miss Earle replied, looking 
up half abstractedly. ‘But it promises to be 
a solitary position. Miss Gascoigne is, as 


usual, invisible ; Ted is asleep; Katie investi- | 


gating the kitchen premises, I think ; and Mr. 
Carmen is’’— 

‘** At your service,’’ Mr. Carmen himself re- 
sponded, appearing in the doorway, and then 
Mrs. Chester left them ¢téte-d-téte, which téte-a- 


animated. 

He stood for a few moments on- the hearth- 
rug, watching, with gloomily compressed lips, 
the leaping firelight which, out of respect for 
the weather, had been kindled in the grate. 
She seated herself at the piano, and, to out- 
ward appearances at least, concentrated all 
her attention on the keys, arranging chords 
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| strangest,’’ Mr. Carmen responded, laughingly, 


looking at her with slight curiosity as to the 
reason for her increasing nervousness, the 
vague promise with which her voice was fraught 
when next she spoke. 

‘I wonder where Léonie has gone! She js 
like the firelight, fitful and uncertain.” 

“And you are like the lilies,” he replied, 
more in avoidance of Léonie’s name than any- 
thing else. 

“Inasmuch, I suppose, as I toil not, neither 
do I spin?’’ Miss Earle questioned, laughingly, 
balancing herself against the mantle with an 


_ involuntary grace that thrilled him with purely 


artistic rapture as he made reply. 

*‘Inasmuch, rather, that Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed as nature has arrayed 
you. The comparison is flat, however, for it 
cannot begin to do you justice.” 

“The comparison is flattery, I think,’’ Miss 
Earle interrupted; then, steadying herself 
against an arm-chair, she confronted him sud 
denly, with womanly honesty in her eyes 
**But I do not wish to discuss myself just now, 
Mr. Carmen. I want to talk to you about 


, Léonie.’’ The old treacherous crimson once 
fete was, as usual in those days, by no means | 


and symphonies, trying over fragments of | 


long-forgotten songs, lingering at last witha 
sort of cruel pleasure upon one which he had 
never heard before—a sad little morsel in itself, 
but deriving still more sadness from the low 
minor key to which she had arranged it. 


“ Broken love, oh, sweetness incomplete! 
Souls that touch, but never wholly meet, 
Precious treasures scattered ’round about, 
Hungry hearts that never find it out. 


“Broken smiles on which the tear drops fall, 
Laughter with an anguish through it all, 
Faces lighted up all glad and bright, 
Just to meet the bitterness and blight. 

“ Broken prayers, O Father! dost thou hear 
Stammerinug words that utter nothing clear? 
Lips that breathe out God with stammering sound, 


more suffused his face. He followed her ex- 
ample by taking possession of another arm- 
chair, but did not interrupt her, while she 
continued: “I am afraid you will think me 
presumptive, but I have wanted to speak 
about her for a long while now, and I may not 
have so good an opportunity again.” 

She stopped then for a moment, nervously 
expecting some encouragement, but she did 
not receive it. Outwardly, Mr. Carmen was 
engaged in studying the fern leaves of the car- 
pet; inwardly, he was wondering, with justa 


| suspicion of hope, whether his conclusion was 
| not at fault after all; whether she had not 
| paid this visit more in ignorance of his domes 
| tication than from any personal interest she 


had in him. With lightning-like rapidity he 
saw that everything corroborated this Suppost 
tion, and then again he listened to her voice 


| more excited than before. 


While the earth-born thoughts break in around 2?” | 


‘Don’t sing that,” he said, casting his broad 
shadow across the polished keys. ‘“‘It is weird 
and unearthiy.”’ 

“T like it for that,” she said, carelessly, 
arising as she spoke, and bending her fair 
face over a dish of lilies gn the marble stand. 
“IT like weird things, and I like lilies; but of 
all the curious combinations I have ever seen, 
lilies and firelight are the most curious.” 

‘And of all the strange gradations I have 
ever heard, from weird things to lilies are the 


‘Having undertaken the task at all, 1 shall 
have to tell the whole truth, and the truth, 
Mr. Carmen, is, that I think you have acted 
towards Léonie in anything but a gentlemanly, 
even a manly, manner.”’ 

“T agree with you perfectly,’ Mr. Carmen 
said, raising his eyes for the first time. ‘“ During 
the last week I have never for one moment 
doubted it.’’ 

Then he lowered his head once more, and 
Miss Earle, discovering through his ready con- 
currence that her task of mediator was even 
more difficult than she had anticipated, grap 
pled with the difficulty more earnestly than 
befere. 

“Then why do you not retrieve your wrong 
doing? I faney you must care for her more 
than a little. She is so wonderfully charming 
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and any one can see 
She is per- 





that you must like her, 
that you have won her affections. 


fectly miserable now, and, if you have been | 


only flirting, it will end in a broken heart; but | 


if you do care for her, why don’t you go to her 
and tell her so?” 

The monotonous fernery of the carpet, the 
mammoth rose-buds of the hearth-rug, the 
glaring colors of the Afghan, lost interest for 
her vis-a-vis. Again he raised his eyes, again 
he spoke more calmly, more decidedly than 
ever. 

“For the simple reason that I intended offer- 
ing myself to you.” 

She had been looking at him before this with 
all the steady defiance of an avenging goddess, 


flower-like face shyly over the lily in her 
brooch, and then Mr. Carmen instantly became 
egotistical. 

“Just to think of all the anathemas I have 
wasted upon myself! in these last few weeks 


| Lhave called myself the weakest and ficklest 
| fellow going, and really I believe I am; but 


but at his latest information all the crimson of | 


his Saxon face transmuted itself to hers. 

“QO Mr. Carmen!” she said, faintly. ‘‘ You 
must not do that, whatever else you do or say. 
lam sure you do not care for me, and beyond 
the most passing interest I do not care for you 
atall. I honestly thought you had got over 
that idea, and I never meant you to tell me 
this.”” 

Was it mortified vanity or relief that was 
nost prominently expressed on his face as he, 
sanding in front of her, repeated ?— 

“And you really do care nothing at all for 
me, Agnes ?”’ 

Something like gentle satire flitted into Miss 
Farle’s eyes, but she answered, gravely and 
frankly :— 

“T really do care nothing at all for you, Mr. 
Carmen. In fact’? (here the clear voice did 
tremble, and the blue-veined eyelids drooped 
tenderly), “‘I have a confession to make. 


then, you see, after the attention 1 had paid 
you, and the declarations I had made you, I 
thought it would be decidedly dishonorable to 
declare myself to Léonie. But really, Miss 
Earle, I am ever so much obliged to you, and 
I hope you don’t despise me.” 

‘“*Despise you?’’ Miss Earle laughed, with 
the frank grace that was so vastly becoming. 
*“*No, indeed, I do not, for you are honest 
throughout. For the common species of male 


| flirt 1 entertain the most boundless contempt. 


last winter I allowed, perhaps encouraged, | 
your attentions more than I should, because, | 


having heard your fickle character, I thought 
they were safe to mean nothing, and I—I 
wanted to pique some one else whom I did 
regard in more than a friendly light. It was 
very wrong of me, 1 know; but it seemed to 
me that, as far as you were concerned, there 
was no real danger. Now that some one else 
of whom I have told you is very far away ; 
but, in spite of the distance, I have a right to 


I hold it the meanest thing a man ever did to 
disappoint a woman whose affection he has 
wilfully won; butif you only go to Léonie now 
and fulfil the orthodox programme, I can’t see 
why you should indulge in any more contri- 
tion. And you will tell her right away, won't 
you?” 

Mr. Carmen’s boyish smile became more than 
ever intensified. ‘Tell her? I should think 
so, very, very gladly ; but, Agnes, how shall I 
ever thank you?” 

Miss Earle Jaughed with perfect freedom 
from annoyance. ‘ Doesn’t it strike you that 
it is an absurd novelty to thank a young lady 
for refusing you? However, you are perfectly 
welcome to the favor, if it be such. And now 
will you not go to Léonie?”’ 

She walked into the hall as she spoke, and 
Mr. Carmen followed her towards the door, 
pausing on the threshold to say, witha relieved 
laugh :— 

“ How awfully complimentary we are to each 
other, and what a downfall to all last winter’s 
sentimentalities !’” 

Then he went out on the veranda to look for 
Léonie, but the darkened landscape effectually 


| concealed her, betrayed nothing of the slight 


tonsider him my nearest and dearest, and that | 


is the reason I came to pay this visit to Mrs. 
Chester. I wanted absolute quiet, and, hon- 
tly, I did not know you were here until I 
wrived. Then, you know, I could not leave 
suddenly ; and, besides that, before I had been 
here two hours, I saw that you and Léonie 


Were interested in each other, and I was so | 


girlish figure which an hour before had stood 
upon the baleony watching with hungry eyes 
the pretty tableau the interior of the drawing- 
room revealed, listening with strained ears of 
jealousy to Miss Earle’s heart-breaking little 
song. Then passed into the gray gloaming, 


| repeating to herself— 


happy myself that I wanted to impart a little 


of my happiness to those around me.” 


“But why did you not tell Léonie about your | 
tigagement?’’ he questioned, still lingering | 


With mannish persistency on a doubt. 
“Because our engagement was not fully con- 


simmated until 1 received a letter from him | 


yesterday,’? Miss Earle replied, drooping her 


j 


“ Precious treasures seattered ‘round about, 
Hungry hearts that never find them out ”’ 
Down the dark road she wandered, until she 
came face to face with her wide, illimitable 
comforter, and then the burden of her sorrow 

found expression :— 

“Oh, my mother! if the dear faith of my 
father could but leave me. If I could but be- 
lieve that truly there was no hereafter, it would 
be so much sweeter to die than to live, sweeter 
to lay my poor head down rpon this sea-weed 
and sleep forever and ever, than to go back 
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and live my life. I loved him, oh, I loved him, Ee: hee 
and he went away from me forever. Oh, my THE DUMB CAKE. aaly sillke 
sea, take my sorrow from me and let me rest!”’ A CHARM OF HALLOW E’EN. a ~ 
The weary head drooped in passionate aban- ; — 
donment upon her outstretched hands, and the muh ree wre with 
sea, as if in answer to her prayer, came rolling Os sald that words and signs have power ao still ¢ 
up towards her. The gray shadows fell from Bat comet tree thal? ae remain! Ng 
\ praise their venturous part, , 
the gray sky, the twilight grew dimmer and Who tamper with such dangerous art. nent -_ 
dimmer; so dim, that when at length Léonie ition. 
Gascoigne lifted her head she could feel rather | SEVERAL years ago there lived in North barhood, 
than see that her rock was an island, that the | Carolina a gentleman by the name of Ritchig ays in * 
water was lapping gently at the hem of her | He was a man of liberal principles, genial and dassic he 
dress, that the rocky path, over which she had | benevolent in his tastes and disposition. Ip jeks ; an 
so lately passed, was now invisible excepting | addition to the large estate inherited from hig Bryant 
for a stray peak here and there. Above all, | father, he received a valuable dowry with his helings, \ 
she could feel that the life before so worthless | wife. By their united fortunes they lived §2" _7 
was now inexpressibly sweet and precious. elegant style upon one of their plantations halph ig 
“Oh, my dear Lord, I am not ready for | His intelligence and suavity of manners, and tis florid 
death!” she cried, and then, in her agony, she | the refinement and accomplishments of his mich fon 
sereamed aloud, a fierce and thrilling scream, | wife, made his hospitable mansion the constant iteoncea 
that told a true story to the one solitary stroller | resort of company. Southern courtesy is po | Messrs. 
on the sands. verbial. Associated in parties, the gay ani devised ® 
“Jt is Léonie!”” he said, remembering, even | happy may pass from plantation to plantation, | porta 
then, the last time she had shown him her com- | each host vieing with the other in chivalrow §' &” de 
° forter. ‘‘Léonie! Léonie!’”’ efforts to gratify and amuse his guests. dose of | 
No answer came; a terrible fear took pos- The period in which transpired the ineiden vithstand 
session of his soul ; but to him it was little more | about to be related, was at the close of sevenl ime, the 
than the work of a moment to drag forward a | weeks of unusual gayety at Squire Ritchie’, wafess t 
boat that lay beside him on the sand, and then, | as he was generally called. The guests hai ingest 21 
siezing the oars, his quick, short strokes took | departed, bearing with them pleasant remem fll. O1 
him quickly over the yards of intervening | brances of thesquire and his lady. Everything mat to 
water to the rock that he dreaded with a horri- | at the Hall was fast resuming its systematic hagth th 
ble, nameless dread. tenor. The gray-headed butler laid aside th te futur 
Had the water really covered it? Had she, | bustling and pompous air with which he ip yy means 
in her agony, fallen from even that treacherous | vested his office while ‘“‘de house was full ® As Agi 
refuge? Ah, no! ah, no! An object indis- | company.”’ The house-dog resumed his station ngeous t 
tinct in the dim light still crouched among the | on the veranda at the door of the dining ball rape 
sea-weed, two small hands clung desperately | There were, however, four visitors still re _ Ps 
to the cruel cliff above her, a white, despairing | maining at the Hall. Two of them were mit J ingly 
face was upraised in thankfulness to Heaven, | chievous spirits, and these spirits inhabited — 
when his two strong arms caught her in their | fair temples of humanity as ever commanded hy 
close embrace, when his voice, with an under- | the admiration of man. During the gay season — 
tone like a sob, broke upon her. just passed, they had caused many a manlyf 
‘Child, child! how dare you go away from | bosom to swell with rapturous emotion, as he ens 


me like this? What would my life be without | perceived the seeming interest with which his Neci 
you?”’ attentions and conversations were received. tleging 
‘Very happy,” she began to say, but he | But ere many days had elapsed the same breast - —" 
checked her utterances, he hid her in the fold | was endeavoring to hide in its depths the rage ine o 
of his strong arms, and, the cloudy darkness | and mortification of its possessor, upon “ae 





vanishing, the Paradise of perfect contentment | covering that the fair being in whose favor he wannoy 
came into her life, never again to be taken from | fancied he was being established, was listening ~ a om 
her. with the same rapt attention to the man whom ah 
aad of all others he most hated. One of thes a ang, 
lovely tormentors was a cousin of Mr. Ritehit,§ .. wife, 
THE primitive dictates of Nature in the ap- | named Agnes Willard; the other was Mn tred to 
petite, provided that it has been kept healthy | Ritchie’s sister. She, too, had a name-s#§ 'tY con 
and sufficiently enlarged by experience, are | pretty in its way as her own sweet self—Louise town to 
the best rules we can obtain for diet. Montgomery. teen reg 
A DISTINGUISHED investigator in physical The other visitors were two gentlemen, inti ie a 
science has left it on record that, whenever, in | mate friends of Mr. Ritchie. Report repre oe 
the course of his researches, he encountered | sented them as being in a truly pitiable cond This on 
an apparently insuperable obstacle, he gene- | tion, which was that the two aforesaid ladies Ath “ 
rally found himself on the brink of some dis- | with the assistance of Cupid, had succeeded it og 





covery.—Self- Help. enslaving them so completely, that, althoug! 
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je cords with which they were bound were 
oly silken, yet they found it impossible to 
yeak them ; and, strange as it may seem, they 
iad now given over the contest, and were in 
pre with their fetters. Day after day passed, 
ind still the gentlemen found some excuse for 
remaining. The latest invention for amuse- 
nent they had discovered was a hunting expe- 
jition. With several gentlemen of the neigh- 
thood, they had left the Hall to spend some 
days in search of game. The tall, manly form; 
tassic head, over which clustered thick, jetty 
jeks ; and full, black eyes, told plainly that 
Bryant Davidson possessed deep, powerful 
felings, with great strength and endurance of 
nind. The quick, ardent temperament of 
Ralph Palmer was truthfully represented by 
jis florid complexion and large blue eyes, in 
vhich fun and frolic lurked, withoutan attempt 
it concealment. 

Messrs. Davidson and Palmer could not have 
ievised a more effectual plan of proving their 
importance than by absenting themselves for 
afew days from Squire Ritchie’s. At the 
dose of the first day of their departure, not- 
withstanding all their efforts to while away 
time, the two young ladies were obliged to 
anfess to their own hearts that it was the 
longest and dullest day they ever spent at the 
fall. On the morrow it became necessary to 
rsort to active measures to dispel ennui. At 
lagth they determined to have a peep into 
the future that night—it being Hallow Eve— 
ymeans of some fortune-trying project. 

As Agnes and Louise were not more cou- 
ngeous than young girls generally are, they 
wneluded to have the wisdom and courage of 
athird person in the momentous matter. Ac- 
wrdingly it was communicated, with all due 
injunctions of secresy, to Mrs. Ritchie’s seam- 
sess, Sallie Coburn, who was their senior by 
several years. Early in the night the girls 
tired, taking Sallie with them, having pre- 
viously obtained Mrs. Ritchie’s consent that 
the might occupy the apartment with them, 
leging as a reason that they were lonely 
ince the departure of the company. 

The hour of rest was waited for by the trio 
with nervous impatience, but they were doomed 
annoyances. Mr. Ritchie smoked an extra 
tigar, and read every word of the Governor’s 
Message, that had just been published. After 
fnishing, he arose, yawned very audibly, kissed 
his wife, and, telling her not to sit up late, re- 
tired to his room; whereupon Mrs. Ritchie 
very composedly trimmed her jamp, and sat 
down to the perusal of a book that she had 
ben reading that day. These movements 
Were noted by the young ladies with deep in- 
terest through the key-hole of their door, 
Which communicated with the sitting-room. 
This torture was endured for nearly two hours. 
At length, to their great joy, Mrs. R. began to 
exhibit evident signs of drowsiness. They 





| fled noiselessly to their couches and composed 
| themselves, in the event that Mrs. Ritchie 
should be induced to see if all was right in 
| theirroom. In a short while they had the ex- 
treme satisfaction of hearing the door of her 
own apartment close after her. Some time 
was allowed to elapse in order to be assured 
that everything in and about the house was 
wrapped in the first and soundest sleep of the 
night. When convinced of this fact, they 
arose, and, quietly dressing, entered the sit- 
ting-room. It was a cool night, and a fire was 
“‘wrapped up” on the ample hearth, before 
which Amos, a black boy who waited in the 
house, always slept. 

Now commence their incantations. They 
had decided to play the project of “The Dumb 
Cake.”” Those engaged in it must set a table 
with as many plates and knives as there are 
persons testing the scheme. They must also 
place at the table a corresponding number of 
ehairs. One thimbleful of flour, one thimbleful 
of salt, one thimbleful of sugar, one thimbleful 
of water, all to be measured in a bona fide thim- 
ble; mix well together, and bake in the ashes. 
When done, place them on the table, and pre- 
pare to receive the gentlemen. The parties 
must be particular to set the plate and knife, 
place the chair, and make and bake the cake 
each one for herself. Those that are to be 
married will have the satisfaction of seeing her 
future husband walk in, draw back the chair 
she has placed at the table, seat himself, and 
eat the cake she has prepared. If one of the 
number is to die soon, a coffin will be brought 
and placed on the chair she has set. All the 
doors are to be left open, and the strictest si- 
lence observed throughout the continuance of 
the project. Accordingly they set the table, 
each one placing her plate, knife, and chair? 
Then thecakes were commenced. During the 
early part of the proceedings, it was with diffi- 
culty they could restrain their merriment. 
The idea of such a diminutive measure as a 
thimble, and such a heterogeneous sort of cake 
as their beaux were to eat, and adl to be per- 
formed in such imperturbable silence, was 
quite sufficient to upset the gravity of such 
lively beings as our heroines. But as the night 
progressed, and with it the project, the feelings 
of levity gave way by degrees to emotions of 
fear. They had opened the doors soon after 
they commenced, or their courage would have 
failed to comply with this important requisi- 
tion. 

It was now midnight by the clock. A solemn 
stillness held absolute reign. The night had 
been calm although cool; but suddenly the 
heavy boughs of the old trees around the house 
began to swing to and fro, as the rising wind 
swept through them with a weird noise, while 
the low mutterings of a distant thunder-cloud 

told that a storm was at hand. The girls, now 
really alarmed, gazed on each other with silent 
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fear. Each one confidently expected to see a 
terrific monster bear in the emblem of dgath, 
and place it on the chair she had set. The 
storm continued to increase. The wind in fit- 


ful gusts and hollow moans wildly tossed the | 


branches of the trees, and roared down the 
woods behind the house with appalling sound. 
The vivid flashes of lightning streamed through 
the room with startling brilliancy. The thun- 
der, bursting stunningly overhead, went rat- 
tling down the sky. The velling and howling 


of the plantation dogs were frightful. At | 


length the quick, angry bark of the old mastiff 
gave notice of the approach of strangers. Amid 
a lull of the wind, there could be distinctly 
heard the clatter of horses’ feet coming swiftly 
up the avenue. On, on they dashed. Louder 
and fiercer became the barking of the dogs; 
but the horsemen heeded them not. Distinctly 
could the girls hear the neighing and snorting 
of the horses, as they arrived at the gate. 
Plainly did their listening ears catch the creak- 
ing of the saddles, as the riders jumped from 
them. But still more fearfully distinct was 
the tramp of feet on the veranda. They were 
so utterly paralyzed with terror as to lose all 
power to give notice of their situation. They 
fully believed that, as a punishment for at- 
tempting to pry into the future, the Wicked 
One was about to come, amid thunder and 
lightning, and carry them off bodily. In their 
fright, Sallie Coburn had crept beneath an old- 
fashioned lounge ; so low was it, that, under any 
other circumstances, she would have deemed it 
impossible to have accomplished the feat. 
Agnes Williard, with almost supernatural 
strength, had pulled out the end of a massive 
sideboard, and hid herself between that and 
the wall. Louise Montgomery was kneeling 
in the middle of the floor, her long ringlets 
thrown back from a face pale with fright, her 
hands clasped on her bosom, and her almost 
colorless lips murmuring, incoherently, ‘Our 
Fa—Fa—Fa—ther! Our Fa—Fa—Fa—ther!” 

The din and confusion without awakened 
Mr. Ritchie. Hastening out to the sitting-room, 
he comprehended all at a glance. 

“What in the name of the Furies is all this?” 
was his angry exclamation. ‘Louise, what are 
you doing here making a fool of yourself? 
Where are the other girls?” 

Without waiting for an answer from Louise, 
who was unable to give one, he proceeded to 
search for himself. A portion of a woman’s 
dress from under the lounge betrayed one. It 
was also plain to perceive that some extrane- 
ous matter had caused the staid old sideboard 
to deviate from its accustomed horizontal posi- 
tion. Ina little while the three culprits were 
standing before him to receive sentence. But 
the first impulse with Mr. Ritehie was over. 
The really frightened condition of the girls 
touched his heart and moderated his anger. 
So, softening his tone, he expressed his aston- 


ishment at their foolish conduct; and hoping 
they would never again be guilty of such nop. 
sense, dismissed them to bed. 

“Amos! Amos! Amos!” The third ¢alj 
was at the highest pitch of his voice, and ae. 
| companied by a not very gentle shake of his 
foot. 

‘“*S-a-h.”’ 

“Get up, you sleepy-headed rascal. Eat 
| these cakes, and fasten the doors and win. 
| dows.”’ 

‘Yes, sah.” 

Amos obeyed. But not exactly fancying the 
appearance of the prepared supper, he map- 
aged to prolong the house fastening very much 
beyond the necessary time. 

The next morning there were pale faces, 
heavy eyes, and confused looks, at the break. 
fast-table. In the course of the day Bryant Da 
vidson and Ralph Palmer returned from their 
hunting. The young ladies were exceedingly 
disquieted lest Mr. Ritchie should betray their 
secret. But he wisely kept it to hector them 
with, which he did to his heart’s content. 








The autumn of the following year found a 
happy party gathered around the cheerful firein 
the sitting-room at Squire Ritchie's. Agnesand 
Louise were there; but it was now Agnes Da- 
vidson and Louise Palmer. It was Hallow Eve 
again. Bryant Davidson, who was seated ona 
sofa with his bride, wilfully persisted in laying 
his arm around her delicate waist, whieh the 
searf that was thrown carelessly over her hid 
from view. Every now and then, notwith- 
standing the tremulous flutterings of her heart 
and imploring looks, he would draw the arm 
closer and tighter, Knowing full well that she 
dared not offer resistance, from the fear of dis- 
closing to the company his misdemeanor. Gen- 
tle, shy Louise was seated at a table opposite 
Ralph Palmer. Over her varying countenance 
sweet visions flitted, while the eloquent blood 
would rush quickly to her tell-tale face, when 
she became Conscious that her husband’s eyes 
were resting upon her. Mr. Ritchie had been 
reading aloud the Governor’s Message. The 
reading ended, he drew his chair towards the 
fire, and, with a mischievous smile playing 
around his mouth, asked the ladies if they re- 
membered what they were doing that night 
one year ago. 

Ralph Palmer suddenly left the room. Ina 
very short time the door was thrown open with 
great violence, and Ralph rushed into the room. 
Advancing to the centre of the apartment, he 
fell upon his knees, and, clasping his hands 
across his breast, while the mock expression of 
fear on his countenance was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, repeated the memorable invocation of 
Louise. 

This revealed all; and also opened the way 
for each one to act as the heart prompted. 





Bryant Davidson threw both arms round his 
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wife, and, drawing her closely to him, half 


smothered her with kisses. Louise, forgetting 
her bashfulness, flew to the kneeling Ralph, 
and began to pound and thump him with all 
the strength that her little fists possessed. He 
heeded it not, but still went on with his broken 
petition. Squire Ritchie, in the fulness of his 
heart, leaned back in his chair and made the 
room fairly echo with his joyous laughter. 
Mrs. Ritchie, who was in her husband’s confi- 
dence, enjoyed the bilarity in a more quiet 
way. 

At length came the explanation. At the 
time the girls were “trying their fortune,” 
Bryant and Ralph, weary of hunting, were on 
their way to the Hall, but losing the road, they 
were belated. They did not reach the squire’s 
until the storm burst upon them in all its vio- 
lence. The clatter of horses’ feet, the creak- 
ing of saddles, and the heavy tramp upon the 
veranda, were all produced by them. They ar- 
rived at the window of the sitting-room, which 
opened on the veranda, just as Mr. Ritchie 
made his appearance in the room. Perceiving 
the pitiless situation of the ladies, and the un- 
pleasant dilemma in which they were placed, 
out of respect to their feeling sthey forbore to 
enter. Waiting until Amos ate the cakes, they 
left for a neighbor’s. It was mutually agreed 
they would keep the matter quiet until they 
won the ladies. When a favorable opportunity 
presented the denouement was to be made 


known. 


>> 


WITHERED FLOWERS. 


———— 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 





FLOWERS, yesterday so bright, 

How are your blushes faded now! 
Then brilliant as the stars of night, 

Now like some mourner drooping low. 
Thou dost a lesson teach to all: 

Though daily read, yet how few know; 
To-day we live, to-morrow fall, 

Now royal clad, and now in ashes go. 
And I have watched as one by one 

Thy petals dropped, so pale and dead, 
Until, thy rare aroma gone, 

Beauty and perfume both had fled. 
Ah, how iike the fragile life of man, 

The weak, the hopeful, or the brave, 
Struggling through life’s little span, 

To fill at last one common grave! 


~>o 


THE anger which flushes the face is not so 
deadly as that which makes it pale. The red 
heat is Jess intense than the white. 


Ir is very indiscreet and troublesome ambi- 
tion which cares so much about fame; about 
What the world says of us; to be always look- 
ing in the faces of others for approval ; to be 
always anxious about the effect of what we do 
or say; to, be always shouting, to hear the 
echoes of our own voices.— Longfellow. 


SUMMER IN HER VALLEY HOME. 
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ALICE’S SUMMER IN HER 
VALLEY HOME. 


LETTER IV. 
SEPTEMBER 15th. 

DEAR MR. GopEy: During the past month 
we have been having all kinds of fun at home. 
We have made two or three flying excursions, 
of which I may have something to say; but 
shall dwell mostly upon our home amusements 
and employments, for we have managed in the 
most natural way to turn useful labor into 
recreation and fun. The season being a busy 
one in the matter of putting away fruits and 
vegetables for winter, we have combined busi- 
ness with pleasure, and not one of us has been 
so much interested as or more industrious than 
M. Lemoine; he insists upon helping about 
everything. He wants to be able, he says, to 
tell them in France just how an American 
farmer lives. So he has gathered berries, 
pared peaches and apples, filled the furnace in 
the dry-house with wood, changed the peaches 
in the drawers as they dry, and learned the 
entire process. He even borrowed Jeb’s old 


| clothes and washed apples for the cider-mill, 


and knows all about making cider. He has 
also learned to chop wood a little, though Iam 
always afraid he will cut his foot off. He has 
helped to dry corn and berries, and to can 
fruit, and, indeed, has got to be so expert in 
the latter that mother, who is generally so 
particular that she thinks nobody but herself 
can do them right, has allowed him to seal up 
all her cans. Indeed, he says that he never 
learned so much before in a single month, and 
never lived so pleasantly. He is quite in 
love with a farmer’s life, and thinks it the 
most satisfactory of any, declaring that he 
would enjoy it eight months in the year. He 
thinks it so grand to feel that one can live 
without money, or with a very little of it; that 
there is no need of fawning and cringing 
to the great ones of the earth for office, of 
which he has seen so much recently; or 
standing up in a court-room and telling lies 
for your client; or in cheating your customers 
in trade; or in being forced to buy your bread 
with any of the mean and petty dishonesties 
of metropolitan life. He thinks, if the people 
of France could have their own land, and be 
like our farmers, free and independent sover- 





eigns, uncontrolled. by the tyranny of petty 
princes, and educated to think for themselves, 
that the government would soon become free, 
stable, and strong, the fickle spirit of the gov- 
erned would change to strength, and the respect 
and confidence of the governing power in its 
people would become secure. 

The day after I wrote you last, we had an 
| excursion to ‘* Wilson’s Lick,’’ eight miles dis- 

tant—to a camp meeting ‘‘among the hills.’ 
| Here is a magnificent spring of pure white sul- 
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phur water, flowing out from a glen near the 
summit of old Branch Mountain. Before the 
war many wealthy families from the great val- 
leys on either side of the mountain came here 
to pass the hot season. Log cabins were 
erected, and, with a few household articles, 
they would keep house in primitive style, 
Jdrinking of the famous water, and inhaling 
the pure, invigorating air. 

We had a party of eight or ten, were pro- 
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| 
| 
| 


vided with an excellent dinner, and passed a | 


most enjoyable day. The inhabitants of the 
hills, poor and illiterate, were the principal 
attendants at the meeting. Few of these peo- 
ple have ever been more than twenty miles 


| to-day. 





fully-dressed woman and ‘‘nobby’’ looking 
gentleman met their gaze. Almost the entire 
congregation was comprised of these people, 
Only a few city folks from the Springs and 
our own party gave variety to the human tide 
flowing up the way after service. 

We found a pretty place under a tree upon 
the hillside, where we spread our dinner, and 
had a pleasant time taking notes of odd-look- 
ing people. Nat said that he was sorry Charles 
Dickens could not be living and with us there 
He was sure he could have found a 


sufficient number of queer characters with 


from home, and very few have any intelligence | 


gained from books. They have a kind of 
legendary lore regarding the first settlers of 
the country, and in the matter of weather 
signs and witchcraft. But of the scientific 
wonders amid which they dwell, the vast geo- 
logical studies, and the chemistry elaborated 
in the innermost recesses of the mountains, 
and flowing out in healing waters to bless the 
people—of all this they neither know nor 


speculate. As for the history or geography of 


the world, it is all a sealed book, of which 
they do not even know the existence. They 
live their lives in the most primitive manner, 
caring little for what the day may bring forth, 
and worrying themselves neither over the past 
nor the future. 
living or breathing ‘‘present,’’ accepting the 


They bask, not act, in the | 


power to breathe and eat as the chief end of | 


man, seeming to sing with the lotos-eater, 
““There is no joy but calm ;” and when they 
hear of a ripple on the calm waves around 
them, accept it as 

“A tale of little meaning, though the words are 

strong,” 

and so go on, undisturbed and contented, sure 
that, ‘somehow or other,” the corn, and ba- 
con, and tobacco will come to them. And it 
always does. Nobody ever suffers in this land 
for food, or fuel, or shelter. The wealthy 
valley farmers seldom refuse a “little meat’’ 
or a “‘ bushel o’ cawn’”’ to the thriftless beings, 
though they know very well that their prom- 
ises to work will not be kept. And so the 
doctrine of. distribution of property is practi- 
caily carried on here, perhaps with as great 
success as in any of the communist institutions. 
Only the industrious man, .in this case, toils 
for the drone. 

These are probably the only people in 
America who do not follow the fashions. Old 
style calico sun-bonnets, and calico dresses, 
made straight up and down, are still worn by 
the women in the hills, and they would doubt- 
less open their eyes wide enough to be told 
that anybody ever used thirty yards of goods 
in a single suit. They passed by us, and 
glanced out from the depths of their sun-bon- 
nets with a shy, startled look, as the wonder- 





which to people several novels. We strolied 
around for several hours, peeping into the de. 
serted cabins and cottages, and stopping often 
at the spring to drink. M. Lemoine was per. 
fectly charmed with the place, and said it 
would be a delightful situation for a gentle 
man’s chateau; that nature had done every. 
thing for it. ‘‘And art nothing,” said Nat; 
“‘and possibly will not do so for centuries, 
Yet the beautiful) waters will still flow, white 
and pure, from their hidden laboratory, and 
pass off ‘to join the brimming river,’ and waste 
their strength in the weaker tide. Do you 
ever think, Lemoine, of the wonderful waste 
of good things upon this earth of ours? Of 
the mineral waters that méght cure all the 
diseases, if only the poor invalids could reach 
them? Of the myriads of flowers, unseen by 
human eye? Of the lovely scenery, lying 
silent and unknown for centuries? Of the 
toil of genius—the love and sympathy of wives 
and mothers, utterly, utterly wasted, while 
thousands of hearts are pining for just such 
love and such sympathy. Ah! it isa mixed-up 
arrangement, as seen through our poor lituman 
eyes.”” 

“Yes, it is so,’ was the reply. ‘ Yet we are 
such small beings, and we know so very little, 
that I think it much more satisfactory to con- 
sider ourselves but atoms of a great whole, the 
magnificence of which we are utterly unable 
to comprehend, and to feel deeply, reverence 
greatly, and trust entirely, the great Master of 
all, sure that He doeth all things well.” 

But the sun sank low in the west, and the 
full moon arose to light our silvery pathway 
through the enchanting valley, for if ever our 
old earth possessed a scene of enchantment, 
this valley is one, when lighted up by the 
beams of the full moon. Full half of the way 
home our road lay along by the river’s side, 
within whose shadowy depths the overhanging 
trees and floating clouds of white were mir- 
rored as in polished black marble. And the 
moon trod her majestic way above the brow of 
the mountains, gloriously, yet most peacefully. 

Aunt Hitty did not go with us to the Lick, 
and you may know how much we missed het. 
She is the kind of old person who always adds 
to, rather than detracts from, the pleasure of 
such parties. She never forgets that she her- 
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ALICE’S SUMMER IN HER VALLEY HOME. 


self was once young; and her odd, quaint re- | 
marks are a constant source of amusement, as 
well as of instruction, for no woman ever pos- 
sessed that rare virtue called ‘‘common sense’”’ 
in a greater degree than does our dear old 
Aunt Mehitable. When we saw her again, we 
expressed our regrets that she could not have 
been with us, and she said :— 

“Yes, J’m rather sorry I couldn’t go. You | 
all know how much I love springs. I could | 
live by a fine spring for a week, all alone, an’ | 
not git lonesome a bit. They always talk to 
me in a way that nothin’ else does. The wind 
among the pines an’ the whisperin’ o’ the aspen 
jeaves is a little like the murmur of a spring, | 
but not half so satisfyin’. They stop speakin’ 
when you are feelin’ most like listenin’, but 
the music o’ the water just goes on forever. 
Lucy, say over them lines o’ Tennyson about | 
the brook ‘goin’ on forever,’ won’t you?” 

Lucy repeated these two verses from the 
“Brook :’’— 

“T murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I linger ’round my cresses. 





“ And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


“Yes, men may come, an’ men may go, but 
the water from the little spring goes on for- 
ever. 
I think that’s where the charm is. 
how short a time we’li be here, an’ then we 
think, When our great-great-grandchildren 
are old men an’ women, this little spring will 
still Margie up an’ flow out to join the brimmin’ 
river, as sweet, an’ fresh, an’ pure as it does 
to-day. This isa fine old spring. 1 used to 
go there before the war, when all our kinfolks 
from both valleys used to pass the hot months 


We feel | 


It is what we think eternity will be, an’ | 





there. They had their cabins, an’ beds, an’ a 
few kettles, an’ some dishes, an’, of course, 
the housekeepin’ didn’t take up much time. 
So we just had good times a-walkin’ an’ 
climbin’ an’ huckleberryin’ on Branch Moun- 
tain. Why, there’s 
there every year to supply all the Washin’ton 
markets. You young folks must go while M. 
Lemoine’s here. It’s splendid fun, an’ if 
Lucey ’!! go I reckon I will, too. We'll just 
take a two-horse wagon, with plenty o’ straw 
in the bottom, an’ a good dinner, with a coffee- 
pot for makin’ coffee, an’ we'll have a nice 
time. An’ then there’s a view from the top 
of old Branch Mountain that can’t be beat, I 
know, anywhere.” 

All this was said nearly a month ago, and 
now the huckleberries are just ripe on the 
nountains ; so we are going in a day or two. 

It being too early yet for the apple-butter 
making, we decided to have an old-fashioned 
quilting party. I had a quilt of scarlet and 


huckleberries enough | 
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white, pieced in the old ‘‘ compass work’’ pat- 


| tern, which I finished just before I left home 


for school ; and this we stretched in the great, 
square bed-room up stairs, having taken the 
bed out for the occasion. We sent Cousin Jeb 
out with the invitations—not cards, or even 
written upon paper, but simply gave him a list 
of those we wanted to have come, and he was 
to give the invitations by word of mouth, in 
regular old style. Then we baked all day— 
piles of cakes and pies and knick-knacks ; and 
mother had Jeb and the bound boy dress the 
turkeys and chickens, and she prepared them 
for the stove and put them in the spring-house 
to keep till she wanted them. 

The girls came and we worked all day, tak- 
ing a light noon meal, and by three o’clock the 
quilt was finished—finished but not out. That 
was a ceremony to be performed in the even- 
ing. No young gentlemen around all day but 
M. Lemoine and Jeb, both of whom took the 
liberty, as inmates of the house, to stay around 
the quilt most of the time. M. Lemoine in- 
sisted on quilting one of the pieces, and I had 
to give the necessary instructions, of course. 
One of the girls gave him a thimble, and it was 
too funny to see his earnest efforts to make 
small stitches. Of course he didn’t make them 
small, and of course we alj told him they were 
beautiful. But ‘ 

“ Alas! the schemes 0’ mice and men 
Aft gang agley.”’ 
He pricked his finger to the bone, and was glad 
to quit quilting long before his ‘piece’’ was 


| finished. So one of the girls suggested that he 


should write his autograph on the quilt, and 
have Allie quilt it in, which was successfully 
accomplished. 

About three o’clock the boys commenced 
dropping in—all in their Sunday best ; and “‘ we 
girls” slipped away to my room to renew our 
toilets a little after our day’s work. I had flow- 
ers and ferns gathered all ready, and when our 
supper was announced we came down looking 
like a bevy of wood nymphs, nearly all being 
in white with flowers and ferns for ornaments. 
Lucy had set the table, and it was lovely. 
Everything was garnished with flowers, and 
all our old silver shone brightly, while moth- 
er’s new China looked beautiful. 

After supper came the great climax of the 
party—the taking the quilt out of the frame. 
This was always to be done by the latest mar- 
ried couple in the company. The task fell on 
Cousin "Manda Harper and Tom. The next 
thing in order, a la “‘old times,” was to catch 
and inclose within the folds of the quilt some 
young lady and gentleman in the company, 
who, according to the old legend, were sure to 
be the next ones married. Now I know there 
was a conspiracy ; for whom should they catch 
but M. Lemoine and I. He seemed delighted, 
notwithstanding his tousled bair and general 
disorder of dress; but 1 slipped away to my 
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room, half ready for a good cry; yet, upon 
thinking over the matter, concluded I had bet- 
ter smooth my hair and ruffled temper and go 
down. 

Next we had some of the old-fashioned plays, 


and as soon as the moon arose over the moun- | 


tain, we all adjourned to the barn, which had 
been swept and garnished for the eccasion, 


where we danced till midnight, when all the | 


boys and girls mounted their horses and rode 
home—some of them as far as six miles. 


Some of our plays pleased M. Lemoine very | 


much — ‘‘Stage-coach”’ and ‘Kitchen Furni- 
ture’ being of the number. Among the silly 


ways of redeeming forfeits, imposed during the | 


early part of the evening, was this given to M. 
Lemoine. He was to repeat 
“Hickory warps and grapevine filling, 

I'll have you if your father and mother ’s willing,” 
calling out the name of the girl and kissing her. 
This was an ordeal to me, for of course J was 
his choice. And I know he thought this kind 
of play exceedingly silly. I said to him apolo- 
getically, that we never played such things now, 
but that they had been brought up to-night to 


please Aunt Liitty and Nat, who wanted to show | 


lim a real old time quilting party. 

The boys with their violins knew but little 
of modern and fashionable music ; only a waltz 
or, two and the Lancers. But as M. Lemoine 
was desirous of seeing all the country dances, 
we had them, and joined in them; he being 
particularly delighted with the Virginia reel. 
Of one dance, however, we remained mere spec- 
tators. It is called the “ Hugging Eight,’’ and 
is nothing but a simple quadrille with the addi- 
tion of turning partners by throwing the arm 
about the lady’s waist, instead of taking her 
hands. It really doesn’t deserve the name as 
much as the waltz does; as the embraces are 
given quickly and promiscuously. Yet the 
very name of the dance gives.a rough Zest to it, 
which makes it exceedingly lively, to say the 
least. 
Lucy, were all who waltzed, we had plenty of 


room and enjoyed it very much; the others | 


lookin on in wonder at the graceful, waving 
movements. For myself I prefer the waltz to 
any other dance, but I would not waltz with 
everybody. 


Night before last we had an apple-butter | 


boiling. We had many other minor gatherings 
through the month, but I will have no room 
for them. 
had about a dozen young people at the house 
tu assist in paring apples. It was indeed an 
“apple bee,’’ on a small scale. We made no 
parade over it, however; merely having cakes 


and cider on a table to pass around. We chat- | 


ted away for awhile, then had several songs, 
and at last got upon the subject of ghosts ; and 
it wasn’t long till we frightened each other al- 
most out of our wits. 1 only wish I could tell 
you some of tie harrowing tales. But my three 


As M. Lemoine and I, with Nat and | 


The evening before the boiling we | 





| pages are nearly full, and the fourth is not yet 
‘told. So I must hurry through. One old gen. 
tleman who lives at Uncle Tom’s, and who, 
though exceedingly ignorant, thinks he knows 
everything worth knowing, told us a tale of the 
**Black Slash,’’ as the very truth, which made 
some of the girls shiver with fright. He is also 
a firm believer in witches, and enriched our 
minds with several true witch stories. But by 
eleven o'clock we had plenty of apples pared 
| for the butter, when cotfee and cake were par- 
taken of, and the young people left. The next 
afternoon we got everything ready and hada 
lovely supper-table set; for they were all to 
take tea with us. The cider had been “boiling 
down”’ all day, and the apples were poured in, 
some of them, in the afternoon. It was a most 
lovely night. The full moon shone resplen- 
dently above the mountain top, while the deep 
blue sky was dappled with floating clouds of 
Silvery white, and peace and caluw reigned in 
our beautiful valley. We divided our party, 
one-half to stir the butter for an hour, and then 
the other half to take their places. The pro 
gramme was that those with the idle hour upon 
their hands were to play at cards or ‘‘ Conse 
| quences,’’ or anything we chose in the house, 
while the others were stirring the butter under 
| the great old apple-tree in the spring lot. But 
it was entirely too lovely to remain in-doors; 
and the free party invariably waiked down to 
the river, and sang or chatted, watching the 
magnificent depths of the clouds in the placid 
water, and listening to the ripple below and 
the music of the frogs, softened by distance. 
Did you ever stand by a river at night, where 
the trees leaned over, and watch the reflection 
of white clouds and dark blue sky in the water 
below? It is beautiful and wonderful ; almost 
sublime. They seem to be miles and miles 
below you, and you almost feel as if suspended 
in the limitless fields of space, floating between 
clouds, yourself a cloud. Such was the im- 
pression made upon me that evening as we sat 
upon the bended trunk of a slippery elm which 
leaned above the water. Ah, such a river as 
ours! is there anything in the universe of God 
more beautiful ? 

But to return—not to my “‘mouton,’’ but my 
apple-butter. It is stirred by a “stirrer” made 
with a long handle, and a board in the bottom 
of the kettle, which constantly scrapes its en- 
tire surface. If the butter is not continually 
pushed back and forth in the bottom of the 
kettle, it will scorch, and be spoiled. .It is 
quite laborious work, but by constantly chang- 
ing hands, we contrive to make it more a pleas- 
ure than a toil. Our kettle did not come off 
till after one o’clock. Very often they stir the 
entire night, but we had ours so far advanced, 
to begin the night with, that we got through 
early. The peach-butter, being made with 
sugar instead of cider, will not require one- 
fourth of the boiling. So we will make ne 
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“frolic” over that. I will tell of our “huckle- | 


berrying”’ in my next letter. 


If my letter be not already too long, I will | 


redeem my promise to send you a few verses 


of the Capon Valley poet, young Mr. Frye, of | 


whom I spoke in my last letter. 
invited by a wealthy friend to accompany him 
to Italy, he declined on account of his mother, 
who could not bear to have him leave her. 
These verses were written soon after. 


Let bright Italia boast her skies, 
Her vine-clad hills and bowers, 
Where fruits in rich profusion rise, 

And bloom luxuriant flowers ; 

But give to me my own dear land— 
Her mountains, woods, and hills— 
Her sloping dales and winding vales, 

Her fountains and her rills. 


Where Capon rolls her silver tide 
*Mid hills and mountains green, 

And nature decks in flowery pride 
Each wild romantic scene ; 

More dear, more native to my heart 
‘rhese scenes, Where fancy strays 

Through woodlands wild, than all the art 
That_Italy displays. 

Here, mountains towering to the clouds 
On either side arise; 

Between, in lovely beauty spread, 
The fruitful valley lies. 

Each scene some pleasing charm displays 
To admiration’s eye ; 

The mountains grand, the woods, the groves, 
The streams and bright blue sky. 


There “ North,” exalting high his head, 
In stately grandeur towers; 

Here “ Waits,” swift dashing, seeks its bed 
Among the rocks and flowers; 


There “ Trout,” bright, sparkling from its source, | 


’Mid cool, refreshing shades, 
Glides, flashing onward in its course, 
Through pleasing woods and glades. 


Let bright Italia boast her skies, 
Her vine-clad hilis and bowers; 
But give to me my own dear land, 

Its wild-woods and its flowers; 
Where, bursting from the mountain’s side, 

The sparkling fountains flow, 
And rivers bright, in gallant pride 

Roll thrcugh the vales below. 

ALICE. 





<> 
>-o- 


VIRTUE seems to be nothing more than a mo- 
tion consonant to the system of things. Were 


a planet to fly from its orbit, it would represent | 


a vicious man. 

REMEMBER that it is not he who gives abuse 
or blows who affronts, but the view we take of 
these things is insulting. When, therefore, 


any one provokes you, be assured that it is your | 


own opinion that provokes you.—Xpictetus. 
Wuat Anacharsis said of the vine may aptly 
enough be said of prosperity: She bears three 
grapes—of drunkenness, pleasure, and sorrow ; 
and happy it isif the last can cure the mischief 
which the former work. When afflictions fail 
to have their due effect, the case is desperate. 


Having been | 





AN “OLD MAID”’—A REAL 
HEROINE. 


BY KENNETH CLARE. 








THE subject of my sketch, having been born 
and brought up in one of our largest cities, en- 
joyed the advantages to be gained from the 
very best schools in the United States. Her 
father, a clergyman of eminence and deep 
learning, spared not the means, then profusely 
at his command, to give her what he valued so 
far beyond mere wealth or fashion. Which, 
together with a quickness of acquiring, a taste 
naturally refined, and a full appreciation of the 
advantages enjoyed by the well educated, and, 
beyond all, a mother, whose cultivated and en- 
larged mind, and the gentle influences of whose 
Christian graces, combined to build up a femi- 
nine character of more than ordinary symme- 
try. But, underlying the whole, was a depth 
of unselfishnes, a strength of energy, an inten- 
sity of love, a powerful sense of duty which 
developed by after events, then stored in the 
future, that proved the fountain of as real 
heroism as all the brilliant achievements of 
brave generals, or military heroes, or martyred 
missionaries in the world’s history. And many 
instances could we cite of heroie women whose 
daily life attests to our proposition, all the more 
because uninspired by any stimulus from pub- 
lic applause, any glory, any approbation from 
flatterers, from liberal appreciators, or the mer- 
ited praise even of those whose opinion itself 
would be an incentive to acts of generosity. 

But we pursue our sketch. Time’s changes 
crept over the circumstances of that household, 
| bringing new phases of life, uprooting its com- 
forts, wrenching from it its cherished habits, 
displacing one after another the appliances 
of luxury, ease, indulgence in the opportunity 
fer enjoying literature, society, all, indeed, 
but the stable comforts to be derived from an 
unwavering faith and reliance on the Friend 
who “will never leave nor forsake such as put 
their trust in him.” 

With loss of position of course came loss of 
attention from all but the few who only are 
faithful found. The venerated father, unfor- 
| tunately became old—with age came infirmities, 
loss of consequence followed (it would seem to 
be almost criminal for the clergy to grow old 
| in our day; there was a time when they were 
all the more respected, and their whitened locks 
were a crown of glory, but we are become very 
progressive, and improve upon those good old 
ways now), rendering a residence in the old 
| home no longer desirable. The subject of a 

change was broached, debated, decided upon; 
effects were disposed of to the best advantage, 
a residence chosen ir an old, respectable, 
though not very large town; the chief attrac- 
| tion to them being the vicinity of much valued 
relatives. The present home was not destitute 
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of interest and comfort. Gradually assimilat- | 
ing to new scenes and adapting themselves to | 
new associations, a sense of contentment and | 


quiet crept over the troubled waters of change 
of locality, and a dawning desire for occupa- 
tion induced the father to engage in teaching. 
An honorable situation in a well established 
academy was accepted, and once more the re- 
freshing influences of regular occupation were 
shed over these new scenes. But as instability 
is written on all things here, in time that was 
abandoned ; leaving a dread apprehension of 
destitution hanging like a dark cloud over those 
aged parents, their one daughter, and the son, 
now just entering on the study of his chosen 
profession—the law. He, a promising young 
man, with ardent hopes of a successful prac- 
tice in the future, must still go through years 
of study and preparation, in which with com- 
mendable assiduity he persisted. In the mean 
time whence shall supplies come? 

This tenderly-reared, this loving daughter, 
was betrothed, heart and hand, to a fellow stu- 
dent of her brother ; but determined on neglect- 
ing no duty to her now infirm parents nobly re- 
solves,gnd steps into the breach! Her strengh, 
her energies, her best endeavors shall be given 
to this holy purpose. Various are the devices ; 
the question is viewed on every side. At length, 
as the only immediately available resource, the 
engaging in a millinery business is concluded 
on ; the attempt is made, the effort succeeds, 
a support is given ; and what was in the begin- 
ning resorted to as a temporary expedient, is 
found to be permanently necessary. 

The brother, on whom high hopes were 
placed, no sooner completed his term of pre- 
paratory study, than, like most young men, he 
became entangled in Love’s meshes, and soon 
married a beautiful girl, much younger than 
himself—a petted “only daughter ;” conse- 
quently having little self-reliance, and leaning 
dependently, heart and mind, on him to whom 
she had promised “obedience,” “honor,” and 
“love” “until death.” 

That great vow was but too faithfully kept! 
Soon the fair promise of his early manhood 
began to yield to the temptations so thickly 
surrounding the rising youth of our country, 
and the dread cup of intemperance became his 
bane ; faster and firmer grew the deadly habit, 
until a few short years exhibited but a bloated 
wreck of the fine intellectual face and head ; 
the majestic, stately form bending, trembling, 
as with tottering steps he still essayed to do 
something in the way of business; an object 
of fear and wender to his little lisping daugh- 
ter and his three helpless sons. That gentle, 


loving wife, with such a presence ever before 
her, with such an example for her sweet chil- 
dren to imitate, with such a prospect for her and 
their whole life, a prospect of privation, shame, 
and hunger, as most women would do, sunk 
in spirits, and eventually in health; crushed 











by such circumstances and unwonted labor, her 
delicate organization proved but another victim 
to the deadly scourge—consumption! Years 
she lingered, so long as to witness her hus 
band’s awful conflict with that fearful effect of 
intemperance—‘‘ delirium tremens’’—and tosee 
him, with all her young hopes of a happy life 
here on earth, laid down to his final rest. In 
her the work so far advanced was not long in 
completion, and ere many months, sad, sad 
relatives followed the beloved form they had 
so affectionately cherished “to that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns,” their fond hopes 
blighted! She on whom they had looked as 
the consolation, the joy, the very life of their 
old age ; she, whom in the pride of their hearts 
they had witnessed at the altar giving her 
bright prospects in the keeping of one who 
seemed all capable, all worthy of being the 
strength of her weakness, her shield from 
life’s rough blasts, her protector and her guide. 
All, all blasted, all concentrated in the narrow 
house, no other shall fill that blank to them. 
Their friends and neighbors are very kind. 
They look upon the daughters of those friends, 
receive their thoughtful attentions, and appre- 
ciate their society ; but alas! alas! Their own 
is not, and for that they mourn on, mourn ever; 
none but the Heavenly consolation is theirs— 
no hope but that of a reunion there. 
Meantime the scanty stores in reserve are 
exhausted ; sickness takes not long to scatter 
the small gatherings of an intemperate man, 
and whence shall come the supplies for the in- 
valid? whence the delicacies to tempt the ap- 
petite? whence the means to meet the attend- 
ant’s and physician’s bills? whence the means 
to meet the landlord’s demands? the lights, 
the wood? aye, the very food for these little 
ones? Both grandfathers are aged and infirm, 
and illy able to supply these demands. Gene- 
rous, manly brothers there were none ; nor sis- 
ters save one—the heroic, the noble woman of 
whom we write. She, uncounselled, unaided, 
al! alone, neglectful of self, forgetful of her 
own wrongs, her disappointments, her heart’s 
sorrows, asks counsel, aid, support from that 
one Friend who never fails those who put their 
trust in his arm, and in his strength goes she 
forward with an unfaltering heart, resolved 


| magnanimously to devote her life’s energies to 


them and theirs. 

If, when told that her lover’s vows were 
broken, and she deserted for one of far less at- 
tractive personal appearance, much deficient in 
education and culture, but possessing the pow- 
erful attraction of wealth, she felt resentment 
or indignation, none heard her express such 
feelings; if envy, it was hidden deep, deep, 
below the ken of other eyes. If she felt grief 
or sadness, it was discerned only by the eyes 
of affection, and those most nearly interested 
in and connected with her. Sometimes a shade 
would creep silently across the wel!l-governed 
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features, and an almost suppressed sigh would 
escape the pent-up wells of feeling; but no 
such thought was allowed to interfere with 
the self-imposed task now undertaken—the 
more than light task of providing sustenance 
for all—for parents, for their children, and 
grandchildren. How shall it be done? The 
wants are pressing, are immediate; teaching 
offers, but its avails are slow; and besides, an 
almost constant presence is imperative. To 
the one resource she clings—the millinery; 
that only seems available. No small measure 
of heroism is needed to undertake thus much; 
but when, in addition, with what some might 
call an imaginary sense of duty, another re- 


P sponsibility is adopted in the person of an in- 


firm, aged relative, from whom that hapless 
brother had borrowed many hundred dollars, 
the gatherings of years as a hoarded mite for 
declining days, and which he was totally un- 
able to return, our unselfish one volunteers to 
furnish home and support, and all manner of 
attentions on his behalf, we may well pro- 


nounce her one among many—one deserving | 


of allhonor. Many might be found who would 
divide their ample means with friends less 
favored. Noble young men often exert their 
manhood’s strength for the support of others ; 
but here behold a young, timid, unpractised 
girl, with a great burden of complicated sorrow 
hanging over her life, resolutely wrapping 
that and every selfish consideration within the 
folds of her heart, and assuming to do what 
none could ask of her as aclaim; giving her 
attention, her mind, and her strength toa pur- 
suit in itself distasteful and uncongenial, as 
affording very little scope for the intellectual 
enjoyments she had been reared to delight in. 
Now, we ask, is there not heroism in that very 
resolve? 

But furthermore, when the daily task is 
faithfully persevered in, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, an unceasing 
round of conformity to new styles, to the fickle 
changes of fashion, to the inconsiderate te- 
diousness of customers, to the awkwardness 
and waywardness of learners of the business, 
of all the discomforts and annoyances of irri- 
tated nerves, and broken health consequent 
upon overtasking, of insufficient rest, of want 
of change, of variety, that healer of the fa- 
tigued, we ask, does martyrdom require any 
other spirit? But another argument offers 
itself. There was none of the stimulant, the 
incentive given by applause or approbation ; 
no admiring observers were to echo and re-echo 


the fact from mouth to mouth, from valley to | 


hill-top, that a self-devoted heroine was offer- 
ing her whole life, not only for the consolation 
and comfort of invalid parents, a brother’s 
wife and children, besides the dependant aunt, 
but for their actual subsistence; no benevo- 
lent societies were publishing this in their 


| reports; no newspapers were heralding with 
winged speed these truths to remote parts of 
| the world; no fellow-workers in the same 
/cause were encouraging by their sympathy 
the flagging heart; no admiring public were 
| strengthening those throbbing nerves by flat- 
tering utterances of applause ; no ‘‘ testimonial 
| by a grateful world; no more substantial 
| benefit in the way of annuity by the rich or 
magnanimous. No, alas! unknown, unseen, 
unapplauded, unnoticed, with only an approv- 
ing conscience, her work went on. 

Nor was this enough. To these three bereft 
| orphans she gave support, guidance, training, 
| s0 far as circumstances would permit; and 
time went on; years came apace; they grew 
| to maturity. And how and when will her rest 
/come? Ah! now, instead, as a true spirit 
| would, of this eldest son assuming the guar- 
| dianship of the younger ones, thereby in some 
measure relieving the well-tired aunt, and 

lightening her burdens, new avenues of anxiety 
| and distress were opened. This eldest one, so 
far from being the beacon of a good example 
| to them, sad to say, proved but a snare, a blur, 
| a curse, in developing the same depraved ap- 
| petite which had destroyed his father, and, in 
| consequence, his mother. No dread of his 
| fate, no fears of a like result, proved strong 
| enough to deter him, or gave strength to resist 
the fatal indulgence. A poor inebriate he be- 
/came, but not openly in time to prevent a fair 
| young girl uniting her fate with his; and ere 
many years a little group of innocents spring 
/up, clamoring for bread, and none to hear 
their cries with purposes of relief, save an in- 
defatigable one—our untiring. Where is her 
reward, and whence the relief? Shall the 
niece take her place? No, no; she was what 
the boys were—not affectionate and grateful, 
but seeks only her own aggrandizement in fit- 
ting herself to teach music, and removes far 
off to a more propitious region, whence she is 
seldom heard from. Not even companionship 
can she furnish this devoted friend, who in all 
her difficulties has never enjoyed the relief of 
— society ; for, in truth, time was not at 
er command for such indulgence, even had 
not other circumstances prevented. And now 
| you ask does the third one come up to wipe 
| out the dark spots? to pour oil on the troubled 
| waters? to drown remembrances of sad scenes 
by a life of promise, respectability, activity, 
and usefulness, a living acknowledgment of 
her unwavering kindness and protection? Ah, 
/no! Far different is his course, as if to add 
| the last ounce to her weight of sorrow, the last 
drop to her cup of bitterness. The serpent’s 
trail is on him also; the direful taste for the 
intoxication of strong drink is early developed ; 
and soon comes the woeful news of crime com- 
| mitted, crime punished, the law vindicated by 
inearceration in the neighborins county jail! 
i‘ the child of her long loved, oniy brother; “ue 
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boy for whom she has cared, toiled, and prayed. 
Deep, deep is her woe, and to whom shall she 
look for consolation, advice, or relief? 

Alone with her own heart she bears it, toil- 
ing on. All claims to the sympathy of him 
who could ruthlessly break his vows to her 
had been given up when his hand was given 
to another. She never mentioned his name, 
or alluded to him in any way. In the eye of 
the world he was to her as if he were not. 
The beloved father who had cherished her 
childhood had, many long years ago, been 


taken from her loving embrace, her assiduous | 
attention, her sustaining care, to rest from his | 
labors, after eighteen months of struggling | 


with disease of most painful nature. But her 
rest was not yet. Now the fell hand is laid 
upon that light of her eyes; that only joy of 
her o’erburdened heart ; that faithful friend un- 
til death ; the mother, who reared that blessed 
daughter, after two long afflicted years, the 
vigorous hand of hopeless disease for all that 
time bearing its weight upon her, her weary 
head laid itself peacefully on that suffering 
daughter’s bosom to sigh its last breath away, 
and wing its flight to the never-to-be-disturbed | 
rest—the home on high. 

Unflinching still, under all this crushing 
weight of accumulated grief, the self-sustained | 
woman bears life’s woes;-and if, as is said, 
“life is a school, and trouble the lesson,” then 
is her education well advanced; or, as is also 
said, ‘‘the pebbles in the pathway of life make | 
us more weary and foot-sore than the rocks,”’ 
then has her pathway been thickly strewn. 
Not with pebbles merely, but almost obstructed | 
by the “shadows of great rocks."’ Verily, 
truth is stranger than fiction. 


Many, many old maids are pursuing the | 


same noble course in a way so quiet as never 
to be heard of by the world, but who will each 
receive the commendation, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’’ 
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SNOW.BIRDS. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 








Pert little wanderers from a wintry elime, 
Dark heralds of the stormier time, 
Again ye loiter through the sterile wood, 
Pecking and flitting in a cheery mood ; 

Clinging to maple sprig, 

Chirping on fallen twig, 
Or where the purple berry and the lusty green 
Of guarding cedar tell of a Christmas yet unseen. 


Nor need we suffer the forlorn sad thought 
Of howling frost-wind, horror fraught, 
To linger long, while we may learn of ye 
To hope and gladden in the good we see, 
The rosier sunsets still, 
Skies ampler star-beams fill, 
And brightening after all the showers of hall and 
snow, 
The May-ward rounding sun gleams in their ripening 


glow. 
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EVERY CLOUD HATH ITS 
SILVER LINING. 


BY E. L. W. 











“SEE, Aunt Helen, here are the clouds! 
| rather dark and forbidding, too, they look. 
| Can you see the silver lining there? Look at 
| that huge mass, piling up one above the other, 
| like mountains in the distance. No, I confess 
there is none visible now; but have patience, 
| you will surely see it after a while.’’ As she 
spoke, the lightning played along the dark 
edges of the clouds, and heaven's artillery 
roared among their dark depths. 
| ‘You see only the dark side, 
present; the bright one will be revealed after 
atime. Thus in life, the clouds may be very 
threatening, and for a time we may seem to be 
enveloped in them, but we shall see the bright 
side, even though we wait until we get beyond 
| them, into the other world.” 

The threatening storm had passed over while 
| the ladies were speaking, and the rays of the 
setting sun gilded the edges of the distant 
clouds, and brightened the earth with its de 
| parting glory. 

“You leave to-morrow, I suppose, Carrie? 
I shall miss you very much.”’ 

“Yes; I almost dislike to go, my visit has 
been so pleasant ; but mamma writes that she 
cannot spare me any longer. I never imagined 
before, that I should fancy country life.”’ 

At an early hour the following morning the 
| carriage conveyed Carrie to the depot, from 
whence she was soon whirled away to her city 
| home. 

Engrossed, for the first few days, with the 
calls of her friends, who gladly welcomed her 
to her place among them again, she did net 
notice any apparent change in the household. 
But she soon perceived that her father appeared 
very gloomy and taciturn, ahd seemed quite 
displeased when she asked for money, with 
which he had always so liberally provided her. 
Grieved and startled, she consulted her mother, 
and found her much oppressed with something 
she knew not what, a sense of coming danger 
she knew not how to avert. 

The gay season had fully opened, and one 
evening, when Carrie was dressed for a gay 
assemblage, she went to the library for her 
father’s inspection. Instead of complimenting 
her on her appearance, as was his wont, he 
looked up with a forlorn smile, and said: ‘Go, 
my dear, enjoy it while you can,” and again 
busied himself with his papers. 

Joining her escort in the parlor, they drove 
off to the scene of gayety ; but neither the en- 
trancing music or the gay dance could remove 
from her mind a foreboding of evil. 

Returning home at a late hour, Carrie was 
surprised to see lights gleaming from the win- 
| dows. Hastening in, she gathered from the 
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EVERY CLOUD HATH ITS SILVER LINING. 


vewildered servants, the intelligence that her 


father had been struck with paralysis, and that | 


the physician was then with him. 

For several days the agonized wife and 
daughter watched over the stricken man, in the 
hope of seeing some returning gleam of con- 
sciousness, but none ever came; the dim spark 
of life flickered and went out, with scarcely a 
sign to the heart-broken watchers. 

After the sad scenes of the funeral were gone 
through, it was necessary to examine into Mr. 
Dupont’s business affairs. To the astonish- 
ment of many, it was found that matters were 
ina very critical state. Large speculations had 
consumed most of his supposed great wealth, 
and there woujd be barely sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of creditors. 

It was a sore trial to leave the beautiful home, 
to which they had been accustomed to all their 
lives, adorned, as it was, with all that wealth 
and a luxurious taste could suggest; but it 
was a necessity, and taking with them the few 
effects which the creditors and the law of the 
land had kindly left for them, they repaired to 
the home of Aunt Helen, until some other place 
could be chosen. 

The parting with friends was not the most 
severe task, for although the millionaire’s fam- 
ily had an extensive circle, the friends of the 
reduced widow and her daughter had dwindled 
down to a very few. : 

One of Carrie’s last acts in her old home had 
been to send a number of letters and presents 
to the address of one whom she had imagined 
aman of sterling worth. But she could not 
blind herself to the fact, that with her wealth 
had flown what she imagined his love for her, 
and pride dictated a release, even though her 
heart bled afresh at the new trial. 

‘Aunt Helen,’’ said Carrie, one morning, on 
taking her place at the breakfast-table, ‘‘ Lhave 
heard of a district school near here, which I in- 
tend applying for to-day. My musical educa- 
tion will not avail me much here, and I think 
I can teach.” 

“Why cannot you remain here, Carrie? Do 
not be so independent. I have plenty for us 
all.’’ 

“No, aunt, I cannot do that; I will accept 
your good wishes for my success to-day, how- 
ever.” 

The application was made, and an examina- 
tion passed before a committee, some of whom 
Carrie was almost confident were inferior in 
intellect to herself. In a day or two Carrie re- 
ceived the announcement that she had been 
duly elected to the position, and was expected 
to enter upon her duties the following week. 

And arduous duties she found them. A set 
of children of all ages, with talents as various. 
To one accustomed to ease and luxury, it was 
a hard, hard task; and many a time, as she re- 
turned home, she almost longed to lay herself 
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quietly down to rest at her father’s side in 
Green wood. 

From her mother she hid her loathing of the 
self-imposed task, as she dreaded to add to the 
grief of her last remaining parent, whose health 
was at best very poor. ; 

One day, worn out and dispirited, as the 
last pupil disappeared from her sight, she laid 
her head on her desk, and gave vent to her 
overwrought feelings. Buried in her own re- 


| flections, she heard nothing until a hand was 


Jaid upon her arm, and, suddenly rising, she 


| beheld one of her pupils standing beside her, 


astonishment depicted in his face at seeing 
her thus. 

‘“What is the matter, Johnny ?”’ 

‘*Why, sister is very sick, and wants to see 
you, and mother sent me to see if you would 
be so kind as to come over to our house.’’ 

Wearily gathering together the loose articles 


‘around her desk, and locking them up, she 


prepared to accompany the boy, inwardly 
chiding herself for having allowed the child 
to be absent without noticing it. Finding the 
little girl quite ill, and the mother worn out 
with watching and the cares of a numerous 
household, Carrie offered to remain during the 
night, sending the boy to inform her friends 
at home of her intentions. The physician 
called towards evening, and Carrie was sur- 
prised to find, on being introduced to him, a 
man lacking none of the world’s polish, and 
far different from what she had imagined a 
country doctor to be. The mother of the child 
informed her afterwards that he was a stranger 
in the place, but that their old physician, in 
consequence.of his advanced age, was gradu- 
ally allowing his practice to pass into the new 
doctor’s hands. 

Morning found Carrie quite worn out, hav- 
ing obtained but little rest. Just as she was 
about leaving for school, Doctor Merton called 
again, and, pronouncing his patient somewhat 
better, requested permission to drive Carrie to 
school. Seeing a-look of surprise on her face 
at his knowledge of her destination, he said :— 

“The little girl’s mother told me you were 
her child’s teacher. You have secured a warm 
friend in her. But you will scarcely be able to 
bear the fatigue of the school-room to-day.”’ 

The ride proved but the commencement of a, 
very pleasant acquaintance, and during the 
summer the doetor’s carriage was frequently 
seen standing before the door of Mrs. Ray’s 
cottage. To Carrie it was unspeakably de- 
lightful to find congeniality of tastes in this 
strange place. She had few acquaintances in 
her newhome. As the daughter of the wealthy 
merchant, she had moved in the best society in 
the city, and her sensitive nature recoiled from 
any possible danger of being patronized as the 
village school-teacher. 

One day, while driving out with Doctor Mer- 
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ton, Carrie observed a spot which had evidently 
once been a very beautiful place, but which 
now bore evident marks of decay. The house 
was closed, and the grounds looked wild and 
neglected. 

“This is a beautiful spot,” said Carrie. ‘I 
wonder the owner, whoever he may be, does 
not redeem it from decay !”” 

‘‘Suppose we take a look at it,’’ said Doctor 
Merton. ‘The place is somewhat familiar to 
me. The owner isa man without any family 
ties, who has spent a large portion of his life 
abroad.”’ 

As they rambled through the still beautiful 
grounds, Carrie exclaimed :— 

“T cannot imagine a man absenting himself 
all his life from such a beautiful spot!” 

‘‘But a man needs something beside a beau- 
tiful house and grounds to attract him to his 
home; something that will shed a holy influ- 
ence about him when mingling with the world 
and battling with its cares. His home needs a 
presiding genius, to diffuse around it a halo of 
sweet influences, making it bloom and blossom 
as an oasis in the desert of life.” He was 
drawing a highly colored picture, and Carrie 
trembled. Suddenly seizing her hand, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Carrie, will you not make for me 
such a home? 
consent. 
known, since quite a boy, what it was to have 
asettled home. Will you not be the light of 
one which I shall make? the guiding star of 
my destiny in the future?’ 

Trembling with excitement, Carrie placed 
her hand in his, and was drawn to a close em- 
brace. 
were lost in a sweet sense of shelter and pro- 
tection from the future ills of life. She told 
him of her life and home in the city, the death 
of her father, and her after troubles. 

“Poor child! you have suffered severely, byt 
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Then, drawing her into the library, he told 
her how he had planned the pleasant surprise 
for her with her mother and aunt, and had re. 


, ceived their assistance in carrying it out. 


Still further to add to her surprise, she 
learned that Doctor Merton was the owner of 


| the place; that, tired out with a life abroad, 


he had returned to his native place, and, for 
want of something to occupy his time, had 
taken up the profession for which he was edu- 
cated. Meeting with Carrie at the sick-bed of 
the child, he was struck with a congeniality of 


| feeling, which was increased by further ac- 


You can do it if you will but | 
I am an orphan, and have never 


quaintance. It was truly love at first sight, 
said the doctor, playfully. 

““Well,’”’ said Carrie, rather doubtfully, “at 
any rate, Aunt Helen’s pet theory of the silver 
cloud is fully substantiated in my case. The 
clouds which surrounded me at one time looked 
very dark and threatening; but their bright 


silver lining almost effaces from memory the 
| darkness which threatened to envelop me.” 


| 








oe 
THROUGH SUFFERING. 


BY HELEN M. GOODWIN. 





A LOWERING sky, a train of ¢ of chilling cold, 

Of whirlwinds wild and storms of beating rain; 
And icy hands grasp in a deathly hold 

Fair nature's life, in snow-crowned winter’s reirn. 


| But icy bonds are loosed, when balmy spring’ 


Earth’s cold breast warms to life and blossoming; 


| Breathes o’er the frozen lake and icy rill, 


The doubts and troubles of the past | 


Finds ‘neath the fetters living waters still. 


The day is shrouded in a sable cloud, 
The strong trees shiver, while the rain and hail, 
The lightning’s vivid flash and thunder loud, 
The elemental war proclaims. The wail 
Weaker and weaker grows by slow degrees, 
The wiid winds soften to a gentle breeze, 
And on the far-off hills the sunbeams rest, 
Reviving life in nature’s humid breast. 


| A starless night; the darkness to our eyes 


we will try to forget, in the enjoyment of the | 
| Pervades the earth and clouds the skies, 


present, past ills and trials.’’ 


Time passed on, bringing with it the wedding 


day, which the doctor had thought entirely too 
far in the future, and, after a quiet perform- 
ance of the ceremony, the happy pair made a 
short tour, Doctor Merton’s professional duties 
not allowing a very lengthy one. 

Arriving at the station on their return, a 
carriage was in waiting to convey them to their 
newhome. Carrie did not notice the direction 
they were taking until they had stopped at the 
very house she had so much admired. To her 
surprise, her mother and aunt were in waiting 
to receive them. Astonished beyond measure, 
she exclaimed :— 

“Why, what is the meaning of all this? 
Why have you come here ?”’ 

“‘Have you any objections, Mrs. Merton,” 
said the doctor, highly enjoying her astonish- 
ment, ‘to make this your future home?” 


Eternal seems. Impenetrable gloom 


And not one ray of light its depths illume. 
But soon the first faint dawn of morning light, 
Shall gleaming through the shadowy veil of night 
Lift up the raven pall; the sun will rise 


| And gladden with its glory earth and skies. 


The way is long, with many cares oppressed, 
But leads through suffering to a perfect rest; 
Through many thorny paths and deserts wide, 
Through seas of sorrow with no ebbing tide. 
When weak and faint, to see in fevered dreams. 
Bright vistas opening lovely mirage scenes 
Sweet as the land of Beulah’s peaceful shore, 
Where heavy burthens drop forever more. 


The pilgrimage, though long, and all unblest 
With springs of joy, ungraced by earthly flowers, 
Is not unending; the toiling feet shall rest, 
The weary head repose in sheltering bowers. 


| In affliction’s darkest hour, do not despair ; 
| Trust and resign thee to thy Father's care. 
| E’en though thy star seems quenched in hopeless 


night, 


; The morning cometh which shall bring thee light. 
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BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 





(Concluded from last month.) 

“HE ain’t a good man, Minnie, ’cause he 
don’t like you,’’ I heard Carrie whisper, as she 
nestled down close to Minnie; and Charlie 
boldly attacked me with, “If you ain’t a cow- 
ard, you can tell Minnie what you have been 
sayin’ against her.’’ 

Minnie’s face flushed slightly, and she glanced 
at me interrogatively. Though feeling but 
little at ease, I smiled blandly as I said :-— 

“How much better it would have been, Miss 
Roberts, if these littie friends of ours had 
never aspired to the sphere of logicians! Ra- 
tiocination has condemned where the heart 
would have acquitted. Because I asked them 
ff they did not overrate you, they conclude 
that I do not value you highly myself; but, 
had they listened to the ready dictum of their 
affection for you, they would have learned 
that it would be folly to believe it possible 
that the regard of any one for you could be 
opposed to theirs.’’ 

“T see that, with the usual injustice of your 
sex, you do not hesitate .to deride a friend; 
and I furthermore find, from your vindicatign, 
that, as I truly desire the welfare of these 
bairns, 1 must encourage, rather than check, 
their wish to take advantage of logical reason- 
ing; since, should they ever be so unfortunate 
as to allow their tongues to run away with 
their prudence, they may, as you have done, 
happily avail themselves of the protection of 
an apagogical demonstration,’’ she replied, 
while a teasing twinkle danced mischievously 
about in the azure depths of her eyes. 





“Well, well, as you will, for I bow in all 
reverence to reason and judgment, who, ac- 
cording to Will Shakspeare, ‘have been grand- 
jurymen since before Noah wasa sailor.’ But, 
with all due deference to your decision, I can- 
not avoid thinking that it would be best to | 
teach them to trust to their hearts’ intuitions. 
They would find them safer guides.”’ 

“Men generally condemn women and chil- 
dren for such trust, and 1 did not expect to 
find an exception in you,” she said, thought- 
fully. 

“Condemn them! 
have trusted to their hearts, they have been 
led astray, their guide being evil. It is women 
and children alone who can yield themselves 
to such guidance.”’ 

With a mocking laugh, Minnie Roberts in- 
terrupted me. 

“How gallant!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Where, 
pray, did you learn such a pretty speech? 
It is a pity that lam not ignorant of the fact 
that ‘things are often spoken that are seldom 


Yes, because when they | 





meant,’ else I might be tempted to believe that 
VCL. XCI.—28 


you have not treated me to mere ‘mouth-honor 
breath.’ ”’ 

‘Indeed, you may believe it, for in this 
thing ‘my heart accordeth with my tongue.’ 
Men dive too deeply in the evils of the world 
to remain good; their hearts become ‘deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.’ 
How, then, can they judge correctly by them? 
But women and children are more happily 
situated. Shielded from the world which man 
must breast, their natural purity remains in- 
tact, and they rarely have a trial in which 
their affection is not competent to give the 
verdict.”’ 

‘But this is not true of all of either class?’ 
she questioned. 

‘Certainly not, especially in this modern 
age, when the three have left those orbits in 
social life hitherto belonging to them, and now 
wrangle together in disgraceful councils about 
what shall be their future ‘spheres.’ My re- 
mark had reference to the past, when there 
was not this perplexing, disorganizing herma- 
phrodism of classes; when the man belonged 
to public life, woman to her hearthstone, and 
children to the nursery.” 

“You speak strongly, and I thereby judge 
that you are not pleased with this disquietude 
in hodiernal society,’’ she said, calmly, though 
her eyes flashed ominously over my remark. 

I laughed lightly, and replied, ‘‘ Emphati- 
cally, no. But there, I see you are impatient 
for an argument, and I am not the one to de- 
bate the question with a lady. I might say 


| some harsh things, for 1 am a regular Hotspur 


in that ‘I cannot flatter.’ Give me that flower 
which you are manipulating so unkindly. I 
cannot endure that it shall be made to expiate 
my faults; though, if you designed to punish 
me, yourightly guessed that your object would 


| be most surely obtained in this way,’ and 


probably my face expressed some sadness as I 
tenderly collected the mutilated remnants of 
the raceme of Scalmia, from which she had 
torn the corolla one by one away. 

She regarded me with some surprise as she 
said, softly, “‘ You are fond of flowers, are you 
not ?”’ 

“Fond! Yes, love for them is one of my 
passions; and connecting me, as it does, with 
my happiest, most innocent years, prevents 
my manhood from being warped by the vices 
which are eager to influence the woof. Like 


| Festus, 


“*T never could destroy a flower, and none 
But fairest hands, like thiue, can grace with me’ 
the cold-blooded murder of so beautiful a blos- 
som as this laurel. Iam grateful to them, and 
have cause to say, with Mrs. Hemans, 
** Blessed be God for flowers! 
For the bright, holy thoughts which breathe 
From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s hours.’”’ 


“And, instead of deserving the imputation 
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of coldness in this respect, I deeply sympathize , 


in your feeling for them,’ she said, and the 
luminous glow of her eyes assured me of her 
truth. “In moments of sadness none can 
console as they, and when the world is darkest 
they are here with their brightness. Even 
when, in yon graveyard, I seek my dead, they 
are there to reconcile me to the clay which 
shuts me out from my loved ones, and, with 
their faces turned heavenwards, direct me to 
the home of the redeemed, and to Him who 
*doeth all things well.’ You will find no rare 
exotics here, but, nevertheless, you of the city 
need arrogate no superiority over us on that 
score, for we have these not less lovely wood 
nymphs; these wayside teachers, which, by 
precept and example, inculcate the purest les- 
sons the human heart can learn. Itis pleasant 
to think that He who can send a world into 
existence will yet, for the pleasure of man, 
turn to the creation of these tiny floral be- 
ings ;”” and her “pansy-dark’’ eyes, softened 
by an inexpressible tenderness, gazed down 
into the perfumed hearts of a cluster of violets 
whose azure corols, by reflection, received a 
deeper tinge. 

“Yes,”’ I rejoined; “but not alone, I think, 
for the reason you give did He create them. 
‘He maketh His works to praise Him,’ and 
the hozannas would not be complete had these 
wee creatures been omitted. They are as ne- 
cessary to creation as is a link toa chain, an 
are to a circle. We had as well say that a 
Burns was created to immortalize the ‘wee 
crimson-tipt daisy’ which he found on a Scot- 
tish lea, as that the floweret was placed there 
to delight him with its beauty. Then, too, in 
support of my assertion, are those flowers 
which ‘waste their beauty on the desert air,’ 
and the innumerable host which is ‘born to 
blush unseen.’ But, certainly, to enhance 
man’s happiness is a part of the task which 
the most of them are commissioned to perform. 
And it is singular to note the many different 
lights in which they have been regarded. Ex- 
citing admiration throughout all time, mythol- 
ogy has proclaimed them gods and goddesses, 
worthy of adoration; national gratitude has 
emblazoned them upon the folds of national 
banners; science, baffled in their lore, has 
often prostrated herself before the mysteries 
of their perfections ; poets have sought them 
in their most secluded dells, and gathered in- 
spiration from the sweets distilled from their 
honey-cups; Hygeia has hunted them down 
till they do her bidding, and the maimed are 


healed, the blind are made to see, the deaf to | 


hear, the lame to walk, and the almost dying 


are led away from the gate which opens into | 


the world of shadows; the artist blends them 
with the glories of his masterly creations ; they 
weave their spells around the coffins and the 
grave. That they are used even in religions, we 
may see by glancing over to eastern lands, to 


—— 





SE 


“Indian glades, 
Where kneel the sun-swart maids 

On Gunga’s flood their votive flowers to throw; 
and how helpful are they in love! how potent 
is their influence! 1 can well believe the tra. 
dition which tells us that the arrows of Camdeo 
are tipped with flowers, and think that it was 
a fine idea of the poetical old Greeks to encase 
the souls of unfortunate youths and love-lorn 
maidens in the body of a floral beauty. If, in 
the transmigration of souls, you were hereafter 
to appear as a flower, which one would you 
prefer to be?’’ 

She laughed merrily at the abruptness and 
quaintness of my question, but her face sobered 
as she glanced at each member of our bouquets, 
and it was but doubtfully, at last, that she 
made her choice. 

“You have asked me a difficult question,” 
she replied, ‘‘and I cannot single out one of 
the darlings, to the entire seclusion of the 
others. But a violet, I think, or the lily, or 
probably a rose would please me.’’ 

“And in either case, as now, you would 
rival the boasted treasures of Pzesturn, or 
Shushan, or the Pangea Mountains,” I re- 
joined, somewhat more earnestly than I in- 
tended. I repented my fervency as the ready 
blood painfully incarnadined her face, and, 
fearing that she would punish me by leaving 
us, hastened to divert her thoughts by asking, 
“Are you a botanist, Miss Roberts? Are you 
scientifically versed in that branch of natural 
history?” 

The flush passed away as rapidly as it came, 
and, as if relieved, she lightly said :— 

“No. Like Shakspeare’s clown, ‘I am no 
great Nebuchadnezzar, sir; I have not much 
skill in grass.’ Women do not wait to appre- 
ciate flowers till they are labelled with their 
classes, orders, genera, and species; they like 
best to class them with the other ‘good and 
perfect gifts’ which come ‘down from the 
Father of Light.’ Not that I would not plunge 
with avidity into the exacervation of botanical 
knowledge if I had the opportunity ; but, if 
this chance be not marked out for me on ‘the 
golden scroll of Fate, whereon are writ, in 
God’s own hand, all things which happen,’ I 
am not debarred the pleasure of enjoying their 
bright hues and delicious aromas, which is 4 
greater privilege than many others have,” and 
| fora moment her hands rested from their task 
and were folded contentedly on her lap. 

1 could not help but admire the beautiful 
| calm of her face, and thought how much hap- 
pier was she than any of the avaricious, dis- 
contented children of luxury I had left behind 
me in the world; and, though dreading to dis- 
| turb her serenity, I said :— 

“You teach me a profitable lesson. Will 
you—if I fortunately can make this my home— 

| will you permit me to repay you by imparting 
| the little knowledge I have in this or any other 
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pranch of learning in which you are deficient? 
What were the obstacles in the way of your 
advancement ?”’ 

“Your kind offer, of which I should like to 
avail myself, drives away one of them; but a 
slender library and scarcity of time for such 
things still remain. I have not the proper 
pooks, and, if I had them, could not aggran- 
dize self at the expense of duty,’’ she returned, 
firmly, as if she would put Satan behind her. 

“T will leave you with but one objection,” I 
persevered, “‘for I have the requisite text-books 
in the city, and can order them to be sent me. 
As to the time, you must gain upon your tasks 
and earn an hour now and then. Remember 
that threadbare old adage, ‘Where there is a 
wiil there is a way.’ Supported by it, I shall 
have to condemn you for lukewarmness in the 
work, if you do not become my pupil.” 

“] shall do that, then, which the angels 
themselves can do no more, viz., éry,’’ she re- 
joined, laughingly. ‘‘ But, oh, the chateauz en 
epagne which we build! Here you do not 
even know whether Squire Hoggins will en- 
gage you, and yet we have already, in imagi- 
nation, become Gesners, Banhins, Tourneforts, 
oreven Plinys; have stolen into the ‘wee sma’ 
hours’ of the night in our lucubrations of the 
works of Darwin, Linnzus, Jussien, Mirbel, 
and the host of others who have preceded us 
in the great work; and have formed countless 
herbariums from botanical specimens collected 
in pleasant rambles over hill and dale. You, 
who seem so fond of aphorisms, have entirely 
lost sight of that which, elegantly rendered, 
warns us not to ‘enumerate the juveniles of 
our feathered tribes ere they are incubated ;’ 
and I have forgotten, for the moment, the sad 
misfortune which befel that Arabian youth 
Alnaschar, or that old song which gives us the 
information that 

“* Hearts are broken, heads are turned, 
By castles in the air.’ 
Let us put aside the subject, and contemplate 
some other more profitable one.’’ 

“TI submit for the present,” said I; ‘but in 
the future this topic, I hope, will be « favorite 
with us. But, ere we lay it by, one question 
more in connection with it. I see you have 
here splendid specimens for analysis while we 
learn the rudiments of botany. Do they grow 
near? Where did you get these ferns and 
flowers? There are some I have never seen 
before.” 

“Minnie and us children culled ’em from 
the crags down the river, and we was to crown 
Minnie, till you come,” replied Nannie, catch- 
ing at my last question as she returned from 
Stowing her last daisy-chain and buttercup 
posy away in the moist grass. 

“Hooray! Sho’ enough, and he’ll help us!” 
shouted all of them, as, being thus reminded 
of the forgotten entertainment, they sprang 








up vigorously, and, gathering garlands and 


posies, they showered them indiscriminately 
upon the meek Minnie. 

“Softly, softly,’’ [interposed in her behalf. 
‘Certainly I will aid you; but all my experi- 
ence in the art of decorating tells me to go at 
it more leisurely. Miss Roberts, permit me to 
rescue you from these Liliputians,”’ and TI en- 
deavored to shield her from the flowery ava- 
lanche they were hurling at her. ‘Do it 
thus,” I added, selecting the most gracefui 
anademe and resting it lightly upon the glossy 
folds of her hair. ‘‘Now, Charlie, take that 
long chain and loop it around the rock; fasten 
it in the crevices with stakes. This concatena- 
tion of buttercups will furnish the orfrays for 
her robe. May I pin it®Miss Roberts, around 
this—tunic, you termit, Ithink? Thank you! 
Children, scatter flowers about promiscuously, 
and conceal the bare places. Come, Lottie, 
there is work sufficient for all of you here, and 
even your tiny fingers can be employed. O 
Miss Roberts, please don’t move! It will be so 
pretty! and we will not detain you long. 
There, Charlie, give me that end,” and, draw- 
ing the chain over the low branch of the oak 
under which she sat, I formed it into an arch 
above. . 

The impromptu coronation was accomplished, 
and we drew off some distance, ‘‘to admire 
the effect,’ Itoldher. How exceedingly lovely 
she was, with the blushes blooming and fading 
on her cheeks, the opalescent chatoyment of 
her eyes, and the smiles which played at hide 
and seek about her mouth! Embarrassed by 
our scrutiny, she dashed the garlands away 
and sprang up, exclaiming :— 

“The sun has disappeared, and the cows are 
not here! Run, Charlie, and bring them in; 
Eddie can go with you. Gather up the flowers, 
children, and carry them to the house. Come, 
Lottie, little one,”’ and she held out her arms 
to the child, but I caught up the roly-poly little 
form and swung her up to my shoulder. My 
cap fell off, and her plump fingers vigorously 
clutched my ‘‘tonzie, curly pow;’’ but Miss 
Roberts secured the first, and I ‘‘ grinned and 
endured”’ the last till we reached the top of 
the hill. As I placed Lottie once more upon 
terra firma, and received my cap from Minnie, 
I plucked several blow-balls from the clusters 
of dandelions which decked the sward, and 
held them towards her. 

‘Is any one of Flora’s children more unjustly 
dealt with than this?” I asked, giving them 
into her extended hand. ‘Why do we lavish 
no caresses upon the dandelion, which comes 
to cast its brightness upon our very doorway, 
while we tread rough paths and penetrate for- 
bidding tangle-wood to obtain the coy creatures 
which seek homes there? The latter are no 
prettier, not one whit more ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made.’ ”’ 

“It is only done by those who prize most 
those things they must exert themselves to 
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obtain. I, for one, have a decided partiality 
for this practical and yet poetical little 
plant. And there are so many superior minds 
which have acknowledged its merits. Though 
gifted with the pen of a ready writer, Beecher 
never wrote more fluently, more beautifully, 
than when welcoming this golden ‘harbinger 


them for me? 


of Spring ;’ and the gentle Wordsworth has | 


testified that a star-crowned scape like those 


once allured him back from the pinnacle of , 


fame he had reached, to the meadows of his 
childhood’s home, 
golden and bright amid the verdure; that they 


where they gleamed all | 


awakened for him thoughts which were ‘oft | 


too deep for tears.’ [ find myself sometimes 
regarding it as ‘a thing of life’—of human life, 
almost, for at certain stages it surely seems 
typical of our existence. For instance, in the 
iniraculous construction of these downy bales, 
and in their having ‘no abiding city here,’ as 
also in the fragility of the tabernacles which 
encase their lives, they are nearly allied to 
man. The place that knows them to-day will 
soon ‘know them no more forever.’ And 
these egrets, how much are they like the im- 
mortal spirit! A breath severs their connec- 
tion with the grosser stem ; some remain near, 
like those departed friends who 
“* Wing about us and wait on us 
While yet the hour of enchantment is;’ 

they are unseen ; but often, in their wanderings 
to and fro, they kiss our cheek; then others 
are caught up by the zephyrs, which, like an- 
gelic ambassadors, have come to bear them 
away to other climes, where they shall begin a 
new life.” 

As she finished speaking, the “far-away 
look’’ which so often overshadows her face 
settled down upon it, and for a moment she 
seemed unconscious of my presence. While 
quietly regarding her, I felt that she, indeed, 
was possessed of those 

** Fine instincts that, like second sight 
And hearing, catch creation’s undersong, 
And see by inner light.” 
Like Elsie, the peasant girl, her 
“Finer sense perceives 
Celestial and perpetual harmonies.” 
With a half-inaudible sigh, she aroused from 
her reverie to exclaim :— 

“There! I am at my usual employment— 
moralizing, when my brain should be on ‘hos- 
pitable thoughts intent.’ Squire Hoggins is 
late this evening, and you must walk into the 
house and await him there, while I see that 
supper does not fail you.” 

“One moment more,” I begged, as she turned 
towards the house. “This little flower is 
called the ‘oracle of the plain,’ I think. Can 
you tell me why, and what is the play in which 
it is used? It is a poetical species of divina- 
tion ; something similar to the buttercup test, 
I believe.” 

She glanced up at me with saucy quickness. 








“Yes, I know. They tell you where your 
sweetheart is,’’ she said. 

““My sweetheart! Do they really? As] 
should dearly love to receive that information, 
so that 1 may go see her, will you not work 
Have you been using them in 
your own behalf? Is the power of divining 
by them general, or confined to individuals of 
peculiar temperaments? How do you use 
them? Answer in one word,’’ I finally con 
cluded, as I noticed the merry twinkle which, 
from her eyes, commented upon the Yankee 
rapidity of my interrogations. 

“You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth 
first; it isa word too great for any mouth of 
this age’s size. To say aye and no to these 
particulars is more than to answer in a cate- 
chism,’’ she quoted, vivaciously. ‘To punish 
you for having asked them without giving me 
chance to answer them regularly, I shall reply 
only to the last two. Like the flower itself, 
the gift of divining by it is free to all, and,” 
placing a feathery globe in my hand, “you 
can be your own chirosophist. In your incan- 
tation, no cabalistic hocus-pocus is necessary, 
none of the Cabiri or Eleusinian rites are tobe 
performed. You have merely to stand with 
your face to the south, and blow it with all 
your might. What are you doing?” she asked, 
as I, obeying her instructions, puffed vigorously 
in an austral direction. 

“Blowing with all my might against the 
perfumed breezes of the south. Did you not 
so direct me?’’ 

““Ah! you believe in giving ‘sweets to the 
sweet,’’’ she replied, with subtle irony, after 
comprehending the mistake. ‘But, no, 1 do 
not think I told you to blow ‘against the per- 
fumed breezes of the south.’ I instructed 
you’ — 

“To blow my face?’ I asked, interrupting 
her. 

“Probably, if, after smiting the one cheek, 
you will turn the other also,” she replied, 
composedly. ‘But you can defer the castiga- 
tion till you have nothing better todo. In the 
mean while, will you put aside your obtuseness 
and learn the cryptic lore of this floral python 
ess ?°” 

“Yes, ma’am, if you will be more explicit, 
or less cruel, in your directions,” I answered. 

“‘Well, then, pluck another plumy sphere. 
Now be careful; hold it steady, turn with 
your face to the south, blow once upon the 
aigrettes, and the down will fly to your ‘ladye 
love,’ no matter where she is, bearing to her 
faithfully the tender messages with which 
your thoughts have gifted them. If every 
little feather is detacheda— Whew!’’ she ejacu- 
lated, as she drew her handkerchief hastily 
across her face to wipe away the shower of 
downy filaments which, true to their promise, 
had flown to her when I breathed upon them. 
“You blew too quickly ; youshould have waited 
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till 1 was out of the way,”’ she exclaimed, per- 
ceptibly embarrassed. 





“That would not have shielded you, for they | 


were to seek my ‘ladye-love,’ no matter where 
she is; were they not?’’ I asked. 

“Yes; but, to make a correct trial, you 
should have been alone. I diverted them from 
their true course,’’ she replied. 

“No—accept my explanation. You were 
the centre of attraction, and these aigrettes, 
obeying the law of gravitation, freed from the 
influence of centrifugal force, were drawn 
towards you by centripetal inclination—is not 
that so? Well, well, I shall not dispute the 
point with you, and am too well satisfied with 
the result of the soothsaying of the ‘hawk- 
weed gowan’ to put it to a second trial. But 
look !’’ I continued, ‘‘every plumed stipe has 
left the button. What were you telling me 
about that when my carrier-doves sought you?” 

A rebel rose-hue quickly miniated the ‘‘ silver 
livery’’ of her cheek, and with ‘‘downcast eyes, 
sedate and sweet, and looks demure,”’ she stood 
before me making no attempt to reply to my 
interrogations. 

“Very well, you need not tell me,”’ I laughed. 
“My memory is refreshed somewhat, and I 
now recollect that, in our childhood, my sisters 
and I played at telling dandelion fortunes down 
in the meadow at the old homestead. 
was always proven that ‘my iove did ne’er love 
me’; now, the'Fates, I hope, have seen proper 
to turn over a new leaf in my destiny. But 
what of the messages with which my little aero- 
nauts were laden? Did they tell you that I 
had been ‘done to death by Minnie’s eyes’ and 
the ‘sweet caprices of her air?’ ”’ 

“Tam an Olivia in that ‘I forgive you the 
praise,’ seeing that, when your fine speeches 
are summed up, the result is only a cipher, 
which cipher is the zero of flattery, and means 


nothing,”” she replied, in a somewhat curt | 


tone. 

“And I a Viola, in that I exclaim, ‘Alas! I 
took great pains to study it, and ’tis poeti- 
eal,’’? I demurely replied, and my answer, in- 
asmuch as it reconciled her to me, was as well 
worth a world-wide reputation as was the rose- 
leaf which secured for Doctor Zeb the appoint- 
ment in the academy at Amadan. 

“Well done!” she cried, clapping her little 
hands vivaciously together. ‘‘That retort was 
acoup d’état which nearly restored you to my 
favor; but, ere you are quite reinstated, prom- 
ise me that you wil! lay aside those ‘mock airs 


of gallantry’ with which you think proper to | 


fanme. I do not like them.” 
“‘A word to the wise is sufficient,’ and the 
promise is given. 


hame off of the list of your acquaintances,” I 
Tesponded, glad to win my absolution by such 
easy penance. 

“You forget that it has not yet been written 


Then it | 


If I am not sincere in my | 
conduct towards you in the future, blot my | 
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down, though mine seems well known to you,” 
she said, slyly. 

| “And that youdo not even knowit. If I 
| leave it with you, will you promise me to in- 
| scribe it upon your tablet of amity?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“Its claims to a position there shall be con- 
sidered,’”’ she answered. 

“Ah, you do not commit yourself, make no 
rash contracts! You women command my ad- 
iniration—wise as serpents, harmless as doves 
are you! Well, [donot blame you; cities that 
| are often besieged should have walls about 
them. I will withdraw the request pro tem., 
but, in the future, after I have proven myself 
a true friend, I shall prefer it again. In the 
mean while you shall have the name. I am 
Henry, Harry, Hallie, Hal, at your pleasure, 
in the first place, and Osborne in the last, the 
appellation, in mathematica] order, standing 
as Henry Wadsworth Osborne.” 

“Tenry Wadsworth !” she exclaimed, glane- 
ing towards me quickly. ‘‘ Youare bribing me 
to receive you as a friend by intertwining with 
yours the name of one of my library favorites.’’ 

‘*T would that I could farther win upon your 
regard by shining in the constellation of his 
kin; but no, the name is all of which I can 
| truthfully boast, and I am strong in my deter- 
mination to burnish it equally with his with 
honor, though, being less favored by Calliope, 
it cannot be the twin of his in the fane of lite- 
rature. But there—I do not desire to add an- 
other layer of egotism to that I already own, 
by so much prating about myself. Will you 
not tell your fortune? Here’s a ball that looks 
as if it would blow off easily,’’ and, believing 
that ‘the gods help those who help them- 
selves,” I stood behind her that the south wird 
might blow her messengers tome. She seemed 
to suspect my design, and, turning slightly, so 
that her face would be to the southeast, would 
| have breathed upon the downy globe had I not 
withheld her by my protestations. 

“Hold! youmistake! Thatisnotthesouth !’’ 
I exclaimed. 

“No; but I ama devout believer, and prefer 
turning to the holy East when dabbling in nec- 
romancy,”’ she persisted. ; 

“Ah! I fear you are not inclined to deal 
fairly with me, Miss Roberts. Let me remind 
| you that Shakspeare tells us a good divine fol- 
| lows his own instructions, and yet, in defiance 
| of that hint, you have preached to me that 
| which you yourself do not practise,” I said, re- 
| proachfully. 

| ‘And in that same miscellaneous collection 








of your author’s truths, you will hear Portia 
making the assertion, ‘ I can easier teach twenty 
what were good to be done than to be one of 
| the twenty to follow mine own teaching.’ That 
explains my position, in the circumstances. 

| Qh, circumstances! ’Tis said that ‘cir- 
| cumstances do alter cases,’ and you shall be 
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excused your dereliction from established rules 
if the circumstances under which you have re- 
treated furnish sufficient protection for you. 
To what do you refer?” 

“To the fact that the wind, being from the 
south, must necessarily bear to you the falling 
mantle of this Elijah,’’ she answered courage- 
ously. 

“IT hope that a guilty conscience warns you 
of that result,’’ I retorted. ‘‘ But have you not 
been taught how utterly futile are all attempts 
to thwart the Moerae, that ‘what is decreed 
must be,’ and ‘all unavoidable is the doom of 
Destiny?’ Now, Miss Roberts, you will please 
make no other Fabian evasion; do battle 
bravely, with your face southwards, regard- 
less of me, no matter at what point of the com- 
pass I stand. That’s right! Now blow, and 
may the gods favor me!” She blew with 
hearty good-will, and in a moment I felt the 
feathery particles kissing my cheek. ‘Bravo! 
They come to me!”’ I exclaimed. 

“And to me, too, by your leave,”’ said a voice 
behind us. 

We turned hastily, and stood face to face 
with “young Jimson,” or ‘“‘ Mr. Jameson,’’ as 
Minnie introduced him. Charles Lamb has 
declared that ‘“‘there may be individuals born 
or constellated so opposite to one another in 
individual nature that the same sphere cannot 
hold them.”’ I believe this, fora mutual proso- 
polepsy sprung up between ‘‘young Jimson”’ 
and myself in the first second of our acquaint- 
ance, and, ere I had known him ten minutes, 
it seemed to me so natural to dislike him that 
I could searcely have traced the emotion back 
to its origin. This may have been because his 
suit of black associated him in my brain with 
‘the spruce-looking swain”’ of Larrie’s enmity. 
Certain it is, that his animosity towards me 
was the twin of mine against him; the snaky 
glitter of his steel-blue eyes warned me of this. 
But we shook hands politely, and Minnie broke 
the awkward silence which succeeded the in- 
troductory ceremonies, by handing him her 
own little muslin kerchief. 

“Take it and brush off the down from your 
face,’’ she said, and the saucy glimmer in her 
‘‘welkin eyes” told me that she had reference 
to more, and yet to but little more, than the 
dandelion down which had found a lodging 
there, for Mr. Jameson seems appropriately 
“young Jimson,” and his “chin is not yet 
fledged,’’ save by the pale sprouts of a sickly- 
looking imperial. 

“Thank you! I will use mine,” he said, 
drawing a flaming bandanna from his pocket, 
and adding, “I never could bear the creepy 
things. What were you blowing them for?” 

“Telling fortunes,” replied Minnie, laugh- 
ing softly, as in a low tone I quoted— 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim, “ 
A yellow primrose ‘twas to him; 
’Twas that—and nothing more.” 








‘Ah! and the egrets are impartially distri- 
buted between Mr. Osborne, yourself, and me. 
What a hint is given! ‘What a revelation is 
made!’’ he exclaimed, in.a sarcastic tone. 

“Hint, revelation, of what?” she questioned, 
perceptibly annoyed by his manner. 

“It is useless to feign innocencé now, for, as 
your aruspice has made the blind receive their 
sight, your acting would be but ‘ wasting sweet- 
ness on the desert air.’ ”’ 

“’Tis a pity the aruspice has not extended 
his kind offices to me in order to give me an in- 
sight into the meaning you intend to convey. 
In slang parlance, what are you ‘driving at” 
Lay aside enigmatical language, if you please,” 
she commented, vexedly. 

“Thus commanded, what can I do but obey? 
It is not pleasant to tell a lady”— 

‘Shades of Van Buren! Mr. Jameson, has 
the mantle of that statesman, who drew out the 
‘thread of his verbosity finer than the staple 
of his argument,’ fallen upon you, that you 
thus indulge in this cireumlocutory faecundi- 
ty?’’she demanded. ‘Pray, be reminded that 
‘brevity is the soul of wit, and tediousness the 
limbs and outward flourishes,’ and try to be 
more commatic in relieving my anxiety to know 
in what you are a second Columbus, what world 
of mystery you have discovered.” 

I was somewhat startled by the sharp into 
nation of her voice, but he, probably obtuse 
through self-complacency which apparently 
envelops him in its hippopotamus’ hide, seemed 
not to notice it or the angry frown which cor- 
rugated her fair forehead. | 

‘‘T have your permission, then, to assert that 
this little bit of ariolation has yielded ‘ confirm- 
ation strong’ to my suspicions that your fem- 
inine regard is given to yourself and gentleman 
friends,”’ he said, laboriously. 

“Bah! Is that the amount?’ asked Minnie, 
her rosebud lips wreathing contemptuously. 
“One would have thought a greater result 
would have been achieved by such altiloquence! 
‘Gratiano speaks an ininite deal of nothing 
more than any man in ali Venice. His rea- 
sons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff—you shall seek all day ere you 
find them, and when you have them they are 
not worth the search!’ But, Mr. Jameson, 
why did you take such interest in discovering 
upon whom my ‘feminine regard’ is lavished, 
seeing that you are the representative neither 
of myself nor my friends?” 

His eyes, at last, were in a white heat of an- 
ger at her candid address, but his manner gave 
no indication of the fury which seethed within 
him. 

‘“‘ Asan exception to your usual rule, you are 
candid, very,” he said, in a most provoking 
tone. ‘Does the influence of a more potent 
mind cause the vane to veer thus? Be warned 
in time, Miss Minnie, that a new friend, like 
the future, is uncertain, and, above all, that 
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“tis best to be off with an old love before you 


o> 


are ~- 

“Squire Hoggins is coming down the lane, 
Mr. Osborne, and though ‘sweet and voluble 
is the discourse’ of this Dion Chrysostomus, yet 
you are advised that Duty should take prece- 
dence of Pleasure, that ‘Delay leads impotent 
and snail-paced beggary,’ and are excused from 
further attendance upon this ‘feast of reason 
and flow of soul,’ which in my presence alone 
will ‘fit audience find, though few.’ Good-even- 
ing, and a ‘God-speed’ for you!’ she said, ex- 
tending her hand in farewell. 

“Thank you for the application of the sweet 
after the bitter! You enable me to go on my 
way rejoicing,” I responded, heartily pressing 
the little snowflake intrusted to me, and with 
a bowin Mr. Jameson’s honor, I departed from 
them, though so slowly that I overheard Min- 
nie asking her companion, “Is Mr. Jameson's 
role for the evening that of Timon? If so, I 
would advise him to act his part more com- 
pletely by seeking the solitude of the woods,”’ 
and his cool reply. ‘And your advice would 
be heeded had I not come over with the avowed 
intention of availing myself of . 

“*The tender ministries 
Of female hands and hospitality ;’ 
in other words, of supping with my lady Mira- 
bel.” I started at the name applied, and won- 
dered if he had a deeper insight than I into her 
nature, and had thus christened her as one 
having the right; or, if the working of a dis- 
tempered imagination only, had prompted him 
to do so. I turned to look back upon them. 
They were standing upon the steps of the ve- 
randa; he, even at that distance, showing that, 
like Pelisson, ‘‘he had abused the permission 
men have to be ugly ;”’ and she, fair as Miill- 
ner’s Seandinavian Jerta, with her “sunny 
locks,’”’ which “hung on her temples like a 
golden fleece ;’’ her 
“ Eyes so tender, eyes so deep, 
With their pensive, drooping lashes: 
Eyes to make your pulses leap 
With their sudden, starry flashes,” 

and the sovereign grace of her attitude as she 
leaned forward and drew through the lattice a 
flowering offshoot of the noisette which clam- 
bered over the doorway. I believe that obser- 
vation and experience have made of mea pretty 
fair metoposcopist ; hence, remembering each 
change which had varied her lovely face dur- 
ing the evening, I could not think that she was 
a Mirabel in coquetry, and false to all the finer 
instincts of her womanhood. 

As the distance between the ‘‘square’’ and 
myself lessened, I was quick to appreciate the 
peculiar appropriateness of his title, as desig- 
nating form, for my good friend, as I thus met 
him, seemed ‘‘ no longer from head to foot than 
from hip to hip.’’ He was a man not much to 
bvast of in height, but considerable in breadth. 
His broad, good-natured face, peering from 








beneath a flapping, wide-brimmed straw hat, 
lit up as I drew near, and he extended a plump 
hand in kindly greeting. 

‘‘Ben a-waitin’ for me, hev you, friend? 
Capting Larkins apprise’ me of your arran’, 
an’ calk’lated as you’d be lookin’ over the 
farm peerin’ out the work to be done,”’ he said, 
pantingly curtailing his words. 

“Yes, sir. You have a very desirable pro- 
perty here,” I replied, guessing accurately at 
the old man’s weak point. 

‘“Well, yes, rayther, but nothin’ to what it 
onct was. I hain’t had sufficient help sence 
my son John died. Ben put back by much 
sickness in the fam’ly, and I find myself quite 
poorly of late days; not near so active as I 
was some years sence; so I’ve been lookin’ 
*bout fora hand. My man, Hiram Jones, is 
purty capable, but it takes two horses to draw 
a double-loaded wain. I am late even in ear- 
ing the land. Can you turn your hand to 
that?’ he asked, doubtfully. 

‘I think probably I shall have to learn first. 
My experience in farm-work has become rusty 
by being laid away,’’ I replied. 

“‘That’s right, lad, you don’t boast ; but I’m 
sorry you ain’t ready with the plough, sence 
so much of the ground is fallow. But you’ll 
larn, I guess, and I calk’late this is as good a 
place to take the lesson as anywheres, and 
you’ve the frame that’ll make a first-rate 
hand arter awhile,’’ he added, gazing at me as 
if inspecting an ox. Down to this had my 
breadth of chest and six-foot of manhood 
dwindled. 

“T am glad you give me such encourage- 
ment. You will not find me of much force at 
first ; but, though my arms are not strong, in 
consequence of the sedentary life I have led, I 
have a supply of strength in my heart which 
will come to my aid,’’ I said, as he paused for 
me to advance my ideas upon the subject. 

“‘Glad to hear it, lad; glad to hear it; ’tis 
just as necessary as bod’ly strength. Ben un- 
fortunit, Capting Larkins was a-tellin’ me,”’ 
he remarked, his rubicund visage taking a 
doleful cast in order to express his great gym- 
pathy at the calamity. 

‘In many respects, yes, sir ;’’ and my down- 
cast looks supported my words. 

‘* Ah! sad thing to lose hard-arned proputty. 


| But better when you are young than old; just 


like a tree that’s struck by lightning, recovers 
better in the spring than in dog-days. And 
you’ll larn a lesson by it, for twill teach you to 
be more keerful. Waal, your time is hangin’ on 
your hands, aren’t it?” he asked, thoughtfully. 

‘Pretty much, sir,” I answered. 

“And you’d like to be doin’ summit for 
yourself? Waal, I guess I’m safe to try you. 
When can you set in?’’ 

“To-morrow noon, sir.’’ 

“Right agen. The arlier the better for both 
of us. But I was calk’latin upon spendin’ the 
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day at a neighbor’s to-morrow, and Hiram has 
a job over to the Merlin Hollow, which will 
*ploy him about midday, so I shall hev to leave 
word with the young girl up to the house where 
you ’re to work. It’s best, I calk’late, to put 


you "bout the house tell you larn ’nough to | 


help Hiram with the crap. Will think ’bout it 
an” leave word. Step into supper with us; 
it’s nigh "bout ready, I guess.” 

“No, thank you; I will return to the tavern, 
‘and will endeavor to come back in the morning 
early. I hope that you will lose nothing by 
employing me, sir ; I truly appreciate the trust 
reposed in me,”’ 

“Tut, tut! Lads would fare bad in the 
world if old heads’d refuse to help 'em,” he 
responded, cheerily. 

“The favor is none the less to be considered. 
But good-evening, sir !’’ 

“The same to yon, friend ;” and he trudged 
homewards, while I walked rapidly towards 
town. 

Captain Larkins and the good wife were de- 
lighted with my success, and spent an hour or 
so giving me good advice. But, though I was 
grateful to them for the kindness which 
prompted their admonitions, I fear I did not 
listen to them till Mrs. Larkins drifted into a 
more pleasant channel. 

“Did you meet Minnie Roberts?” she in- 
quired. “‘ Nice gal she is, to have been borned 
so poorly. Poor gal! she’s as pretty as a pic- 
ter, and lively as a grasshopper. Don’t leok 
much like she ’d ever had any sorrow, and has 
come out truly wonderful from the peaked, 
half-starved, ill-clothed little mite that fust 
come to the square’s.”’ 

“Where did she come from, madam?” I 
asked, with interest. 

“Ah! you ’ve saw her, hev you? I s’posed 
*twas likely, from the way you was lookin’ so 
innocent-like ; but you needn’t calk’late ’pon 


bein’ successful, for young Jimson has hed the 


start of you nigh on for two years, outside of 


knowin’ her before he went to Bostin. Not | 


that it’d be unsartain who 1 ’d choose, ef ’twas 
me; Hut then, you know, there’s a sight o° 
def’rence atween sixteen or eighteen and fifty- 
seven. But you asked me where she come 
from. Why, from a log cabin that once stood 
upon the hollow above the Hogginses farm. 
It’s tore away sev’ral years ago, but Minnie 
was born in it ; her father kiiled hisself in it, 
and her mother, a poor consumpted cretur, 
died in it. Her mother was our next last min- 
ister’s daughter, and her father was old Deacon 
Roberts’ only child—likely ’nough young man 
he was afore he went to the city. They was 
married afore he went there to get into busi- 
ness, and stayed there two years. Bad tales 
was brought back here of Ed’s shiftlessness, 
and when they come back, no one wouldn't 
hev nothin’ to do with ’em, so low down hed 
his bad habits kerried him. Square Hoggins, 





as is as good a soul as ever lived, for the sake 
_ of bein’ merciful, and for the memory of the 
old deacon and the minister, in that time dead, 
he let ’em go into the shanty up in the hollow, 
and tried to get work for’em. But Roberts 
never did try to do no good, but just drunk 
and ripped ‘round, tell at last, when Minnie 
was born, he killed hisself. And Amy Rob- 
erts soon passed away, too. Square Hoggins 
took little Minnie, and has done his dooty by 
her. The dame has larnt her to be thrifty in 
work, and the square has let her ’tend the 
deestrick school nigh on for four winters. 
Then the square jest lives over the hill from 
| lawyer Jimson’s, and she ’sociates with his 
| gals, who went to a Bosting school for a spell, 
| and can talk Frenchy and play the pianny, as 
| 


also did young Jimson, who is her beau. But 

I s*pose you must be sleepy and tired from 
| your walk. Kezzy, bring acandle here!” and, 
| furnished with a tallow dip, I came to my 

room. But, though much wearied by my un- 

usual exertions, excitement, and musing upon 
| the strange events of the day, have kept me 
awake till now I hear the clumsy Dutch clock 
in the hall puffing forth the midnight hour, 
and, if 1 would be prepared for the duties of 
the morrow, I must seek my couch. 


Morning.—Long and persistent was my woo- 
ing of the drowsy god last night ere he pressed 
down my eyelids. No sooner would I seek to 
compose myself than I would be fiying on the 
Al Borak of imagination hither and thither 
with lightning speed. But finally 
* All those sharp fancies of down-lapsing thought 

Streamed onward, lost their edges, and did creep, 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed, and 

brought 

Into the gulf of sleep,”’ 
where I was well content to sail, even when 
‘*morn broadened on the borders of the dark.’’ 
But, determining to take as few as possible of 
| my bad habits into my new life, I shuffled off 
my drowsiness at an early hour, and pre- 
pared my movables for transportation to the 
“‘square’s.”” Notwithstanding the excellent 
breakfast with which I braced myself, I felt 
poor ani lonely as, clad in a coarse working 
| suit purchased in the village, with my port- 
manteau dangling from a rude stick thrown 
over my shoulder, I set forth to enter upon 
the duties of my new avocation. So ]lugubrious 
did the prospect seem, now I was finally en- 
trapped, that I felt much like playing truant, 
and sat down upon this hill, whence I can 
overlook the farm, to decide whether or not 
the evasion was practicable. Wooed by the 
sweet influences of the morning and the en- 
chanting landscape spread out before me, per- 
| severance and inclination came forward and 
| negatived the proposition to retreat. Hence, 

after removing the surplus dust my boots and 
| clothing have purloined from the turnpike, 
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resting a little, and further setting my house 
in order by making memoranda of my adven- 
tures up to the present, I shall prosecute my 
masquerade by presenting myself to the in- 
mates of the farm-house, who, by the way, 
seem actively employed this morning. The 
children, working in and out of the wide-open 
door, remind me of so many bees in a hive. 
Their merry laughter peals out upon the air, 
and comes to me like the chimes of memory 
bells, whose silvery tones summon me back to 
my own innocent childhood. The squire has 
not gone upon his neighborly visit yet, for 
there he comes from the barn, springing about 
in his light wagon like an India-rubber ball. 
With eager shouts the little hoydens run to 
meet him, and, as he stops, they climb pell- 
mell into the vehicle. That rotund body, en- 
veloped in a crimson and green shawl, and 
surmounted by a huge Leghorn bonnet, who 
has come to the doorway to meet them, is the 
good dame, I suppose. There comes Minnie, 
carrying a large hamper to the wagon, with 
little Charlie’s assistance. My worthy friends 
will kill two birds with one stone, as they will 
probably market their produce during their 
visit. And now they are off. Well, a pretty 
good weight for you to carry, brave steed, and 
it is fortunate that your huge sinews seem so 
competent to undertake this job. How that 
wagon creaks, and groans, and sways to and 
fro with its substantial cargo! There, they 
are out of sight, and Iam thankful that their 
good old craniums adopted the admirable idea 
of making a visit this day, for I dreaded their 
Puritanical supervision of my inexperienced 
attempts at farm work. The children have 
gone back to “high and lofty tumbling’’ on 
the lawn, and Minnie to her work. How 
gracefully she flits about, doing up her morn- 
ing ‘‘chores.’”’ In such cases as this, I do not 
yield credence to Campbell's theory that ‘‘dis- 
tanee lends enchantment to the view,” and 
think I shall go down and present myself. I 
fear the inclination to do my best at blighting 
Larrie’s ‘‘ budding affections’”’ is strong within 
me, but I have also the Presbyterian faith 
that ‘“‘what is to be, will be,’’ or, as Shaks- 
peare, that arrant Calvinist, expresses it, that 
“If it be now, ’tis not to come; 
If it be not to come, it will be now; 
If it be not now, yet it will come ;” 
so, whether he is here or in the city his destiny 
will be the same. What a pretty scene was 
that! A moment since, Minnie rolled out upon 
the veranda a commodious arm-chair, and then, 
with tenderest care, supported to it an aged, 
feeble woman—blind, I judge, from her falter- 
ing, clinging manner. Is there any time in 
which the perfections of women are more 
charmingly displayed than when they are the 
ministering angels of the aged and frail? What 
does woman mean by desiring to exchange the 
present gynecian sphere for one which, though 


| of increased circumference, is decidedly of di- 
| minished beauty and utility? Ah! woman 
; would not be woman if she would desert the 
| helpless, “put her husband on the shelf’’ and 

“ostracize the baby.” That old lady looks 
| truly comfortable, reclining in her arin-chair, 
| kindly protected by the thick vines, and knit- 
| ting with little apparent effort, though, as my 
| lorgnette encourages me to believe, her eyes are 
| sightless and do not rest upon the work. And 
|a prettier picture than thousands of those 
| which daily fill art galleries with crowds, is 
Minnie, sitting on the door-step near her, shell- 
ing peas. How charming she is in her simple 
pink dress, neatly relieved by snowy apron, 
collar, and cuffs! How deftly she strips open 
the pods and draws from them the emerald 
fruit, to drop it in the dish beside her. Larrie 
was right in asserting that Heloise Stanton is 
not her peer, and yet she is the toast of New 
York ; her repose of manner would serve as a 
foil to Minnie’s animation, and her stately ele- 
gance would be overshadowed by Minnie’s 
| simplicity and natural grace. Heloise is but a 
| faded beauty compared with her, and would 
| appear awkwardly as a country lassie, while 
Minnie could gracefully act the belle in crowded 
city salons. How merrily her laugh rings out 
upon the air, like a strain of melody from the 
nest of singing birds. It is sent forth by a 
happy heart, I feel assured ; and oh, my prayer 
for the little one is, that 

“ Never may a heavier shadow rest, 

Than thine own ringlets, on that brow so fair.” 

But who and where am1? Have I forgotten 
that I am henceforth to work for my living? 
This is truly “burning daylight’ for a man in 
such “‘destitute’’ circumstances. 





Night.—So much for the first day in my new 
home. When I approached the ladies upon the 
veranda this morning, it seemed to me I was 
forming two new acquaintances. Minnie in- 
troduced me to her companion as “ Mrs. Hog- 
gins,’’ who, though heavily burdened by her 
weight of years and infirmities, is another of 
the jewels in the household tiara. If her soul 
looked truly forth from her sightless eyes as 
she welcomed me, she is one of those who daily 
and hourly show how beautiful is life’s river 
| when the spirit of God moves upon the face of 
| the waters; she is one who thinks of her 
| “brother no ill, but draws a veil o’er his fail- 
| ings ;” her gentle face bears the impress of an 
acquaintance with sorrow, but to her the an- 
| gel of Patience, that “‘meekest one of God,’”’ 
| seems to have brought the message— 

“Bear up! bear on! The end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well; 
| she is but another Olympias, living ‘‘in per- 
petual fellowship with pain,’’ and yet, also, 
one of the Pentadias, whose great and lofty 
souls ‘‘can sail, as with a fine wind, through 
many tempests, and, in the midst of the waves, 
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enjoy a white calm.” I turned from the beni- | mischievously. ‘“Bnt indeed you wrong me 


son of her welcome, to extend my hand to Min- 
nie with the freedom of an old acquaintance ; 
but I did not find the Minnie of yesterday, who 
had disappeared behind a wall of reserve and 
frigidity which, like Jonah’s gourd, had risen in 
a singie night and as effectually separated me 
from her as though it had been moulded of iron 
or other resisting material. She selfishly kept 
her little hand in her own possession, and coolly 
ignored the fact that mine was outstretched 
to claim it, so I was fain to content me with 
the crum of a bow thrown to me when I first 
approached her. ‘Has the change in my appa- 
rel wrought the change in her?” I sensitively 
asked myself, as I followed her to the garden 
to begin the work appointed me by the ’squire. 
I had substituted a rough coat for that worn 
yesterday, and was ready to believe that, my 
fine feathers being plucked off, I was no longer 
esteemed a fine bird. With her lips as tightly 
pressed together over her pearly teeth as if, 
like Lezna, she would rather bite off her tongue 
than utter a word more than was necessary, 
she pointed out the rows of vegetables to be 
weeded, called them early beets, and cautioned 
me to be careful in digging them. Then, with 
a coldiy-uttered wish that success might crown 
my efforts to free my charges from their un- 
congenial associates, she would have returned 
to the house, had 1 not summoned courage to 
interpose a word in my behalf. I delayed her 
by the question :— 

“‘Miss Roberts, are you familiar with the 
writings of Miss Evans, the Southern author- 
ess ?’’ 

She seemed surprised at the abrupt interro- 
gation, and reluctant to yield a reply, but the 
laws of politeness befriended me and overcame 
her hesitation. 

**T have read them,” she tersely replied. 

“And admire her asan author?”’ I persisted. 

“ Not wholly ; many objections can be urged 
against her,’’ was the guarded answer. 

“True. But, covering these with the reflec- 
tion that we are all far from perfect, in cun- 
sideration of her many charms, I am her leal 
knight. It is said that she is a dear little lady 
with a true woman’s heart, and the assertion 
is supported by the testimony of her own writ- 
ings. For instance, where she speaks of the 
pilgrims who, in the journey of life, assist 
each other over the trials which, as dark moun- 
tains, loom up in their path, her noble soul 
speaks out in the words, ‘Ah, these steéps of 
human life are hard enough to climb when 
each shareg his light and divides his neighbors’ 
burdens. God help us all to help one an- 
other !’”’ 

Oh, how cheerily rang out the music of laugh- 
ter from her pretty mouth as my meaning 
flashed upon her. 

‘An indirect, or, rather, a most direct appeal 
for sympathy,” she cried, her eyes twinkling 


| by thinking that I have expended no sympathy 

upon you when the Fates are so unkind as to 
| put you at work in this garden such a broiling 
day. But, as you seem to desire actions rather 
than words, tell me which row to hoe and I 
will assist you, as you desire,’’ and, lifting one 
of the garden utensils, she approached, as if 
ready to fulfil her promise. 

“Ah, now, you are making an egregious 
mistake. Do not seek to enter the arena of 
man’s labor, where you would effect nothing 
and give him no assistance, It is not in this 
garden that I desire youraid. Your true sphere 
is where 

“* Kind hearts are the gardens; 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 
Kind words are the blossoms; 
Kind deeds are the fruits.’ 
You have a garden of that kind—will you not 
cultivate one wee parterré for me? Commence 
by shaking hands with me, which you refused 





to do a little while since.’’ 


A red, red rose bloomed in either cheek, and - 


the blue-veined eyelids drooped at my last 
words ; but, not to be daunted, she cried :— 
“Ah, you have forgotten a lesson which 
doubtless you once learned, viz., that it was 
Patience only, who, when she desired a pickle, 
first planted the seed, then, when the seed- 
leaves appeared, watched the plant till the 
herbage developed, till the blossom was blown, 
till the fruit formed and matured, and, finally, 
waited till the fruit was preserved. You do 
not ‘ with patience possess your soul,’ but, with 
man’s unreasoning haste, desire the fruit ere 
the roots have spread or the blossoms blown 
in that garden of mine." 
With this thrust of poignant candor, she 
darted towards the house, and left me to chew 
the bitter cud of reflection as her merry laugh 
floated back upon the waves of air and taunt- 
ed me with the message of defiance it bore. 
Truly “‘ beauty flows around her as a robe, and 
innocence, as a precious veil, heightens her 
youthful charms.’’ No wonder, then, that I 
watched this graceful Agandacca as she moved 





} 


| and disappeared within the doorway. 


‘*like the music of songs’’ towards the veranda 
Then I 
turned to my work, but, so long had I lived in 
the 
“Castle height of Indolence 
And its false luxury,” 

never had labor been so unpalatable tome. I 
do not remember to have experienced much 
trouble in performing such tasks when I was 
a boy. Many were the garden rows I weeded 
in those days, and I am inclined to believe that 
the hoe I used this morning was heavier and 
the weeds more deeply inrooted than any I 
ever dealt with before. Having a modest dis- 
inclination to being seen in my shirt sleeves, 1 
commenced the task with my coat on, but, as 





the rays of the sun became more oppressive, I 
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drew otf the superfluous garment and avari- 
ciously desired to treat similarly those it was 
proper to retain. Then I seized my hoe and 
made a new beginning, mentally resolving to 
invest my first hardly-won earnings in a “‘san- 
down,” like those I see the ladies carrying 
about, or in a ‘“‘Shaker-bonnet”’ such as school 
girls wear. My handkerchief soon became 
saturated with the perspiration from my brow 
and blacked with the stains from “my felt hat. 
The vertical sun pelted me with his calid darts, 
and, not being of salamandrine make, a feeling 
of dizziness threatened me with vertigo. Had 
Ihad the measles in my system, my condition 
would have been pleasant, since a “striking 
out” would have been the immediate result. 
My hands, sunburned and sore, threatened 
soon to fail me, and my shoulders ached alarm- 
ingly. Remembering the assertion of him who 
said, ‘‘ The labor we delight in physics pain,’’ I 
courted a fondness for my task, but, like inany 
bonnibels, though wooed, the emotion would 
not be won. So much time was consumed in 
deciding which plants were weeds and which 
beets, and then so much more in separating 
them, that, to my dismay, noon was near me 
ere I had performed a third of the allotted 


task. At that time the children visited me, | 


but I was beginning to feel so desperate fhat I 
derived no pleasure from their society. Charlie, 
who seems to prefer remaining in the house 
with Minnie to accompanying the children in 
their play, came to the door and blew the din- 
ner horn to summon us in. The little feet 
scampered off and I followed leisurely. When 
I reached the house, Charlie met me, and, 
pointing to the kitchen stoop, told me I could 
make my ablutions there, where a towel, soap, 
and basin of water were already prepared. 
His comical gaze warned me that I was a sight 
to behold; but boldly advancing to the kitchen 
door, I there encountered Minnie. After one 
glance of consternation at my rueful phiz, she 
laughed merrily, and, glad of the vent for my 
feelings, I joined in the laugh. 

“Pardon me,” she said, controlling her risi- 


bles, ‘but indeed you do look so funny I could | 


not forbear laughing. You resemble a victim 
of the black plague. When, do you think, will 
you be ready for dinner? Charlie, run and 
bring a pailful of soft water, this basinful will 
not be sufficient, I think.”’ 

“IT do not believe 1 am prepared for farm- 


work. I require a straw hat,’’ said 1, as I 


waited for Charlie’s return. 

“Yes,”’ she replied, ‘I would advise you to 
procure one ; and, until you can do so, why not 
wear Squire Hoggins’. Though it will not be 


an ornament, it will be lighter, and, in many | 


Tespects, preferable to a felt. Charlie will 


get it for you after dinner, and then you can | 
/ summons. Ugh! I feel like playing truant 


try it.”’ 
Thanks to her cheerfulness, I was much more 
encouraged for the evening’s work, and, when 








| Charlie, pointedly. 


I sat down to dinner, had a decided relish for 
the viands spread before me. 

“‘ How have you succeeded in your morning’s 
work?” asked Minnie, as 1 joined them. 

** Badiy, I fear; but I am determined to per- 
severe. My chief anxiety is caused by the 
dread that the squire upon his return may find 
a fine growth of weeds, and his beets plucked 
up. I find I have no true horticultural knowl- 
edge, and it is difficult to discriminate between 
the two crops. Very likely 1 have been eradi- 
cating the wrong one.’’ 

“‘I suspect you have had considerable trou- 
ble and should have allowed me to assist you,” 
she rejoined, in a demurely sympathetic tone. 
“And to think! The squire put you to the 
very easiest work! I will propose to him to 
exalt Charlie to the position of gardener and 
to lower you to his office.”’ 

‘‘Agreed to most heartily by me! What say 
you, Charlie? But first, what is his especial 
avocation? I no not wish to avoid Scylla only 
to be drawn into seething, whirling Charyb- 


| dis.” 


“*T stays with her, and I guess I ain’t tired 
enough of the biz’ness to give it up,’’ replied 
Minnie blushed, and I 
laughed heartily. 

“Ah, Charlie, you know how difficult it 
would be to regain your place should you once 


| resign itto me. But cannot you and Miss Min- 


nie come down and encourage me in my work 
thisafternoon? Ihave repented, Miss Roberts, 
having refused to allow you to assist me in my 
task. We might have furnished a pretty inci- 
dent for a companion-tale to ‘The Tempest.’ 
And you would not have been unwomanly 
either, for the example was placed before you 
mouldering centuries ago by the lovely Miranda, 
than whom, it has been said, no nobler style of 
woman can be found. In reading Shakspeare, 
I used to commiserate Ferdinand at his log- 
rolling; but, this morning, I decided he was 
fortunate compared with myself, for the gentle 
Miranda stood beside him, affectionately ex- 
pressing her sympathy and even offering to 
assist him at his work.’’ 

“I fear that last is what you most desire. 
Therefore, Charlie, I imagine, will prove a 
more efficient aid than a Miranda. Of course, 
since I have just cause for anticipating a seo- 


| ond rebuff, I shall not make a second offer of 


aid. ‘A burnt-child dreads the fire,’ you 
know.” 

“So I may thank myself for this unkind 
turn of Fortuna’s wheel. | Never did poet write 
a truer sentiment than the embodied in the 
lines 

‘“**Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: It might have been.’ 
But my work calls me and I must obey the 


from my task while thus the sun is scattering 
his rays broadcast over the garden. Ob, fpra 
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Saint Simon Stylites to be my substitute! But 
until the angels do send him, get me your 
grandfather's hat, Charlie, that I may shelter 
myself somewhat beneath its awning. Ah, ’tis 
the very thing I need !’’ and, amid the laughter 
occasioned by a view of the hat with its benev- 
alent brim flapping about my ears and shoul- 
ders, I went with a will to my work. Aided 
by it and Charlie, my afternoon labor was 
more easily performed than that of the noon ; 
so that, at the squire’s return, I had completed 
the job, and was alternately assisting Minnie 
to prepare tea, romping with the children, and 
conversing with the feeble grandmother. 

Mrs. Hoggins welcomed me kindiy. Her 
face is the very illustration of good-humor, 
and rosy and fresh notwithstanding her age 
and superabundance of flesh. As her moth- 
erly eyes gave me their cordial glances, I felt 
that her heart was already sown with the seed 
of ‘‘good-will to men,’’ and that it would be 
easy to make a friend of her. The squire, 
also, after critically examining my work, gave 
his verdict in my favor. 

“Arter a little while, I think you'll do, my 
lad. You seem to know more ’bout it than I 
s’posed likely. What business was you en- 
gaged at in the city?” 

“T had taken up the law, sir; but this is not 
my first experience in farming. In my early 
youth I lived in the country, and hope soon to 
recall my half-forgotten knowledge and skill.”’ 

“Tam glad that you bear your reverses of 
fortune with so much fortitude, and that you 
have a will to work ; it makes me all the glad- 
der to give you a liftin’ hand.” 

“You have been truly kind to me, sir, and I 
hope, by earnest attention to your business, in 
part to repay you,”’ I rejoined, gratefully. 

“Tut, tut! do your dooty without sayin’ 
what you’re agoin’ todo.” And, being sum- 
moned to supper, we adjourned to the front 
kitchen. 

My experience here leads me to believe that 
Minnie is the queen of housekeepers. The 
neatly-kept fnrniture, the white-sanded floors 
and shelves, and the rows of glittering vessels 
hung against the walls make this peerless 
among farm-houses. Then she is always so 
simply yet so exquisitely dressed, and the chil- 
dren, much as they roll and tumbie, are para- 
gons of cleanliness. I know she attends to it 
all, but with so little friction, under her gentle 
supervision, does the household machinery 
move, that I begin to believe she exercises 
some supernatural 'Upwer. No equal could be 
found for the table to which we sat down, this 
evening. The highly-polished leaves of the 
pretty walnut table were not concealed by a 
table-cloth, as is usual in country houses, even 
at tea, but were regularly marked off by trian- 
gular napkins and round mats. The dishes, 


though inexpensive, were of charming pat- 
terns, and a “floating island”’ of flowers, as a 





centre orpament, was surely not amiss. Then 
the food! Those tea-rolls, nearly as light and 
quite as evanescent as snowflakes ; the crisply- 
browned waffles, indented with pretty figures 
and mathematically smooth at the edges; the 
juicy ham and chipped beef ; the golden cheese 
and butter; milk which could, I verily believe, 
have traced its genealogy back to that cele 
brated fountain of the Lactis Mons ; coffee and 
tea with appetizing odors, and honey over 
which that of Hymittus could have arrogated 
no superiority! Not believing, with Elia, that 
saying grace at a bountifully-spread table is 
‘* pagan incense,”’ or “ praising the gods amiss,” 
my feelings were in unison with the squire’s as 
he bowed his head in thankfulness for “this 
renewed proof of divine pity and love.” 

After supper I went with Charlie to bring 
up the cows from their campestral wanderings 
to the base-court, where I took lessons in milk- 
ing, and called forth merry peals of laughter 
from the children when they saw with what 
vehemence I went to work and how little, after 
al!, Taccomplished. Whether I gathered the 
milk or not, the buckets were soon quite full, 
and borne to the spring-house to be strained. 
Here, in troughs through which water of La- 
cratidian coldness flowed, were numberless tins 
offeriag rich coatings of cream to Minnie, who, 
with sleeves rolled up to her dimpled elbows, 
prepared to skim them, while to me was dele 
gated the task of straining the new supply. 
Oh, who would have objected to living in those 
weird days when fairies wove their spells and 
changed mortals into ‘‘stocks and stones,” if 
it had fallen to his lot to be metamorphosed 
into this dairy so daintily presided over by 
Minnie, or into a roll of butter to be caressed 
by her hands and made to receive any pretty 
image she might choose to press upon it? 

But we were recalled to the house by the 
intelligence that the Misses Jameson awaited 
Minnie there. My exhilaration subsided, and 
my heart sunk some fifty fathoms in regret at 
the information; but, being introduced to 
them, and finding them minus their brother, 
who had gone on to town, I pronounced them 
pretty agreeable girls, and enjoyed the evening 
vastly. The whip-poor-will forgot his sad 
song, and listened dumbly to the bursts of 
laughter which mocked his melancholy ; and 
the owl, “shrieking his baleful note,” fled 
angrily from an oak in front of the house as 
the melody of song was borne from our ve 
randa to his unappreciating ears. I listened 
as if entranced to the music of Minnie’s voice, 
which, though uneultivated save by the God 
who gave it to her, gushed out in a ‘‘duleet 
and heavenly sound.”” But somewhat after 
eight o’clock our pleasure was interrupted by 
“young Jimson,’’ who stopped in for his sis 
ters on his return from town. After their de- 
parture, I rebelled against Minnie’s attempt to 
close the doors and shut out the glorious night, 
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and begged for another hour in the moon- | concave of heaven, and brought me to my feet 
light. , with a nervous start. 

“Only a few moments, instead of an hour,’’ | ‘‘Look!’’ 1 eried, as another and again 
she at last assented, resuming her seat. ‘‘The | another meteor left their places, and, in quick 
squire enforces the law ‘ Early to bed and early | succession, followed in the wake of the first. 
to rise,’ and we must not infringe upon his | ‘Look! even the stars 
rule. But it is hard to withdraw from this ““*Shoot madly from their spheres 
Castle Beautiful, which the moonbeams, with To hear the maiden’s song.’”’ 
their magic wands, have called into existence.”’ And now Minnie’s laugh was as mirthful as 

“And where music sounds as never it does | though she had ever been unacquainted with 
elsewhere. Sing to me again, will you not? | grief. 

You have a rarely sweet voice.”’ “T certainly regret having given them the 

She smiled slightly and retorted, “I would | trouble of a journey,” she said, gleefully. 
thank you for the compliment, and would | “If they mistake me for an Orpheus, they will 
comply with your request, if the essay upon | be disappointed when they approach nearer 
‘Paying for the Whistle,’ the fable of Master | and discover their error. But I shift all blame 
Reynard and the Raven, and the moral of | from my shoulders, and am simply surprised 
Franklin’s ‘Turning the Grindstone,’ were not that ears which have hearkened so long to the 
so full of warning.’’ | music of the spheres should be so deceived. 

“Oh, I beg you, desist! Put aside bitter | But see where conceit carries me! There is a 
thoughts and misanthropical judgments in ‘an | possibility—a bare one, I admit, but, never- 
hour divine as this.’ Speeches expressing | theless, a possibility—that they have flown off 
‘good-will to men’ were more befitting the at a tangent thus, in disgust at having their 
time.’’ wise meditations so rudely interrupted, as was 

Whilst I was speaking, she had left the | the case with that great awkward owl I fright- 
shadows of the vines, and, coming into the | ened from his haunt a few moments since by 
soft light, seemed, in innocence and purity, | means of the ‘Echo Song.’ Do you think any 
like an infant at the baptismal font. And the | more will come? If so, I think I shall beat a 
priestly night caught up the moonbeams and | retreat in time, before the lubberly creatures 
sprinkled them upon the fair young brow, till | fall, as a hailstorm, about my head;’’ and, 


her hair glittered with them, and appeared with a pretty affectation of fear, she prepared 
“ Like a ring to leave me. 
Of glory ‘round the forehead of a saint.” “No, no,” I hastily rejoined; “no more 


Her eyes, dreamy in their depths, gazed upon | will come, I think, and if they do, and the 
the hills which, enveloped in their hazy man- | catastrophe you fear comes to pass, I will un- 
tles, slept in the distance. dertake your cause and sue them for assault 
“T accept the rebuke,’’ she said, in gentle and battery. You know I am a limb of the 
tones. ‘‘Forthe moment I had forgotten that | law.” 
we are standing beside the bier of the day, ‘Yes, and if you were the trunk itself, if 
where sarcastic speeches do surely seem inap- | you were Coke and Blackstone combined, 
propriate. Rather should my thoughts follow | what good could you do me? After such a 
this day which has gone to God, and try to | rencontre as that feared, I would be so badly 
remember what it bears to the throne against | battered as to dread having anything more to 


me. Oh, how sad it is to think that it is gone | do with assault and battery, and so terribly 
past recall! that it damaged as not to care about sueing for fur- 
“* Will wake no more till the all-revealing day, ther damages. And, besides, my conscience 
When, like a drop of water greatened bright tells me that the case ought to go against me, 
Into a shadow, it shall show itself, and that you could not sustain me. Those 
With all its little tyrannous things and deeds, who endeavor to abate nnisances are supported 
Unhomed and clear! by the law, ratherethan punished. For in- 





Has the angel who records my evil deeds sealed | stance, if a dog or cat breaks in upon your 
his book so fast that no tear, flowing from | dreams with hideous night-cries, you have an 
penitence, will open it?” indisputable right to fling a boot-jack or other 
In a voice tremulous with emotion, she sang | movable furniture at him. Then, also, if I 
that most beautifully pathetic of all songs, | have disturbed those inoffensive planets, they 
Miss Lindsay’s ‘‘Too Late.’ As if pleading | are justifiabie in setting their volcanoes to 
for her own soul, she wailed the prayer of the | work at puffing out red-hot stones upon me. 
improvident virgins, and her tones became | But the air grows chilly; I must go in, and 
wild with pathos as she lamented their rejec- | advise you to do likewise, lest you furnish the 
tion at the gate they had approached ‘too | asylum with another lunatic. You are some- 
late.” My heart was awed and brain chilled | what ‘moon-struck’ now, I think.” 
while the sad strain sounded in my ears, and | ‘No, rather let me say ‘awe-struck’ with 
even when the song ceased I sat as if para- | gazing there where ‘the heavens declare the 
lyzed, till a flashing meteor flitted across the | glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
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handiwork.’ I seem to view it all with new 
vision to-night,’’ I truthfully interposed. 

“Such is too frequently the case,’’ she re- 
plied, dreamily. ‘‘There is a world of well- 
deserved reproach in that passage from Long- 
fellow, which reminds us that night after 
night those stars, ‘the thoughts of God in the 
heavens,’ shine on our eyes, and yet we do not 
‘marvel and worship,’ 


**Save when a blazing comet is seen on the walls of 
that temple, 

As if a hand had appeared and written upon them 

‘Upharsin.’’” 

**T see that, in defiance of those critics who 
condemn Longfellow for his great indulgence 
in figures, and for having in other respects 
swerved from the path Newman, Quackenbos, 
and sundry rhetoricians have prescribed for 
him, you love his works, and have placed him 
upon a lofty pedestal in your admiration and 
affection.” 

“Those whom I defy are hypocrites, who, 
with equal sense, would reject a burning opal 
because it has a flaw in it, forgetful of the fact 
that, without fault, it would not possess a tithe 
of its usual beauty. I pronounce Longfeliow 
nature’s poet laureate. His very definition of 
a true poet describes himself, for, truly, 


“*He can behold Aquarius old, 
The fenceless fields of air, 
And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled, 
Scattering everywhere the showery rain 
As the farmer scatters his grain, 
He can behold things manifold 
That have not yet been wholly told, 
Have not been wholly sung nor said. 
For his thought, that never stops, 
Follows the water drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 
To the dreary fountain head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground. 
And sees them, when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colors seven, 
Climbing up once more to heaven.’ 


Who, more prettily than Longfellow, has por- 
trayed the very scene now before us? in which 
the moon passes 


“* Forth from the folds of a cloud, 
And one star follows her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent 
Young Ishmael wandered with Hagar.’ 


There, like the bondwoman and her son, they | 


wander into the trackless desert of ether, away 
from the gloomy tent. I have learned from 
him not to look upon those twinkling points 
of light simply as stars, planets, constellations, 
orbs of greater or lesser magnitude, but to re- 
gard them all as beings of different dispositions 
and attributes, even to that 
“*Blind world, yet unlit by God, 
Rolling around the extremest edge of light,’ 


which, with its six moons, is like the sinner, 


| intended to represent.’ 








who, though enjoying many pleasures, yet | 





keeps his heart so far from God that his light 
does not shine before men.”’ 

“In that I imagine Doctor Dick, with his 
matter-of-fact ideas, would take issue with 
you,”’ I rejoined. 

‘Ah! it is in vain that Doctor Dick laments 
that ‘the sublime wonders of the evening sky 
have thus been associated with a group of 
mean, ridiculous, and imaginary objects, of 
which we have scarcely any prototype in na 
ture, and in which there is not the least shadow 
of a resemblance to the objects which they are 
He will not succeed 
in erasing from ‘juvenile minds’ this ‘mean 
idea of the most august bodies in nature.’ J, 
for one, love to descry, from among those orbs 
sprinkling the vault of heaven with drops of 
light, Orien with his bands, Arcturus and his 
sons, the star-besprinkled locks of Berenice, 
Astrea yet ready with her scales to mete out 
justice to mankind, or the Crow, forever thirst- 


| ing and never relieved, though the brimming 
| cup is so near. 
| night to indulge in this penchant. 


But I have no longer time to- 
Pray do 
not utter one hindering word, for I must go.’ 

“Then, since a ‘wilfu’ woman maun have 
her way,’ good-night! May the pilot Sleep 
guide us safely to the harbor of another day, 
so that we may meet again!” 

“Thank you, and good-night !’’ she laughed. 

Then, after locking the doors, she passed 
lightly up the stairway, trilling an arietta. 
And thus, making ‘‘a swan-like end, fading in 
music,” she passed out of sight as I entered 
the little room in the ell of the house which 
has been assigned me. . 

So has passed this first day in my new home. 
Will all the rest be as pleasant? If so, thenl 
shall adopt this life for my own. 


August 30th.—The days are passing as swift- 
ly as a weaver’s shuttle. The moments have 
stolen from me much that I once owned; but 
have bestowed upon me, as recompense, gifts 
which I never hoped to possess. Thanks to 
exposure to wind and weather, and to the 
manual exercises I have learned to perform, I 
am fast becoming a sun-browned, robust la- 
borer. Many and ludicrous have been the 
mistakes of which I hava been guilty, but my 
good friends here have borne with them all, 
and have truly adopted me into the family. 
No son could be freer to come and go at pleas- 
ure ; indeed, the control of the farm, to a great 
extent, has been placed in my hands, and the 
squire freely consults me about his business, 
which, I grieve to say, is not so prosperous as 
1 at first supposed. He has had no stalwart 
lads springing up beside him, ready to take 
from his enfeebled hands the laboring utensils 
which old age has compelled him to resign. 
Hence the farm has deteriorated under scant 
cultivation, and for a capsheaf the drought 
now reigning threatens toinvolve him in serious 
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difficulty. His crops promise badly ; the wheat 
and early grains were injured by the spring 
rains, and the corn-fields rustle crisply in the 
burning heat of the sun, as if incessantly cry- 
ing out against Robigo for the blight which 
has fallen upon them. The impress of heavy 
care is stamped upon the faces of the older 
members of the family, and last night I learned 
from the squire that he dreads the foreclosure 
of mortgages which nearly cover the farm. 
Their payments are due in September, and he 
has but little hope of meeting them. Feeling 
grateful to these old people even as if they had 
really aided me, I have now and then secretly 
relieved them by buying up notes held against 
the squire, or by making necessary repairs 
upon the farm; and, if a crisis really comes, 
am ready to help them over it, but will not in- 
terfere till the necessity becomes more pressing, 
as I am not yet prepared to doff my assumed 
character. 

After becoming interested in Minnie Roberts, 
I persisted in playing my false part, hoping to 
gain her for myself unaided by golden allure- 
ments. But I am no better satisfied with my 
position than I was months ago. She is as 
fickle in her manner towards me as any water- 
ing-place flirt of my acquaintance ; at one mo- 
ment free and easy with me, at another dignified 
and reserved ; now she encourages me by the 
witchery of her coyness, and again repels by 
mockery and teasing; one day I am crazed 
with happiness, another am fain to exclaim, 
“Was ever poor lover so strangely misused ?’’ 
In vain do I vow, “‘I’ll stop mine ears against 
the mermaid’s song.’’ When the charming 
voice is heard again, I yield my barque to the 
pilot Hope, who guides it again towards the 
dangerous shores. I wonder if Larrie would 
have succeeded better than I have done! 
Poor fellow! he has never in his letters men- 
tioned his meeting with ‘the country lassie.”’ 
His father’s death probably drove the incident 
from his memory, though I doubt if even so 
terrible a calamity would have caused me to 
forget her after that first meeting. She is a 
charming little fay, notwithstanding her ca- 
prices and coquetiries. How she has contrived 
to amass so much knowledge is a mystery to 
me. As housekeeper, no one can form dain- 
tier pats of butter or lighter biscuit, or con- 
coct more fragrant coffee ; and yet her brain 
seems teeming with ideas cultivated by a 
judicious education and an extensive search 
among the standard works of literature. She 
has not idled away her spare moments, but has 
evidently regarded them as golden opportuni- 
ties for improvement. I intend soon daring 
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has been Cesar to my Cassius, who ‘‘must 
bend his body if Cesar do but nod on him.” 
Once or twice already have I been upon the 
verge of making a full declaration, when her 
innocently unconscious face would convince 
me of the folly of the undertaking. I feel 
that she is aware of my love, but I must wait 
her pleasure in telling the tale to her, and how 
I will fare even then I have no means of know- 
ing. In her manner towards me, she is pretty 
much the same as with all the gallants around 
here, except, perhaps, young Jameson, who 
has been a constant visitor since I came to the 
farm. When [I first settled here, Minnie seemed 
interested in his visits, though she often tor- 
mented him almost beyond endurance; then 
for a time she was apparently annoyed by his 
attentions; would disappear suddenly when 
he was announced, and excuse herself from 
receiving hiscalls. Now she has again changed ; 
accepts his gallantries with more dignity, is 
quiet in his presence, and sad for hours after 
his departure. My heart forebodes evil, and I 
am trying to be prepared for the worst. What- 
ever her choice may be, I can fora time indulge 
in the pleasure of loving her—a pleasure undi- 
minished by reflections which, I fain hope, 
wrong her. The fear, prompted probably by 
jealousy and vanity, that she will choose him 
alone because he throws out the most glitter- 
ing bait, frequently torments me. ‘Walter 
Jameson is well-to-do, and you are seemingly 
poor in worldly goods ;”’ so an evil genius con- 
stantly whispers in my ear. Can it be possible 
that one apparently so innocent and unsophis- 
ticated could be influenced by this considera- 
tion? How infinitely do I prefer that she 
should marry him for love! I could not endure 
that my heart’s best affections should be trans- 
muted into contempt. 


September 20th —How hardly has this valley 
home been dealt with during the past month! 
Though no “sun-burned sickle-men” have 
gone into our fields to garner the grain which 
parched into worthlessness on the rustling 
stalks; yet there has been a reaper with us 
who, “with sickle keen,” has reaped 

« The bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grew between.” 

Yes, Death has been the only harvester this 
season. He has gathered into his garner three 
cherished ones of our household, and, retreat- 
ing, has left “pale Sorrow weeping by the 
hearth.”’ The old arm-chair where, feeble and 
aged, but loving and beloved, the grandmother 
sat but a month ago, is empty, and, with Lottie 
and Eddie slumbering beside her, the good old 


my fate. But, pshaw! why should I speak so dame sleeps peacefully in the little graveyard 


presumptuously? Am I not completely at her 
disposal? Js not even the very time for telling 
my love governed by her? Else I would not 
now be in suspense. Since I first became en- 
tangled in the treacherous mesh of love, she 


j 


where sons, daughters, and many grandchil- 
dren had preceded her. She went to her grave 
“in a full age, like as a shock of corn in his 
season,” and they withered away by fever’s 
scorching breath, like buds stricken by the 
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sun’s hot blast. And, since one sorrow never , happy, would generally conclude the reverie, 


comes but brings an heir that may succeed as 
his inheritor, the squire’s worst fears in regard 
to his farm have been realized. The place has 
been advertised for sale. Last week my 
mother, en route for a cooler retreat than 
crowded Cape May afforded, telegraphed to 
me to meet her in the city, and, although 
knowing the payment of the mortgages was 
soon due, I went forth to do her bidding, 
hoping to return in a day or two. But a sud- 
den illness detained me for ten days, and on 
my return I found that Squire Hoggins’ cred- 
itor, a hard man, and punctual in the collection 
of his dues, chafed by the squire’s failure to 
meet the payment promptly, had applied to 
the law. I can do nothing now but buy in the 
farm at the sale, and have written to Larrie to 
come down and purchase in his name, covering 
me. It shall be settled again upon the old 
man, for it would break his heart to leave the 
home which has come down to him through so 
many generations of worthy ancestors. His 
sorrows are pressing heavily upon him, as 
upon the whole family, and I would that I 
were an Atlas, that their world of care might 
be lifted from their weak shoulders to the 
broad ones which healthful exercise and good 
habits have bestowed upon me. They seem so 
little able to bear them, especially Minnie, 
who has been indefatigable in the performance 
of all the tasks which have devolved upon her. 
The distress of the family, in which she takes 
80 lively an interest, and constant watching 
beside the sick, have hada cruel effect upon 
her. Her face and form are growing painfully 
thin, her step has lost its whilom elasticity, 
and she her charming vivacity. ‘‘ Her mother 
died of consumption”’ is the thought constantly 
chilling my brain. My heart yearns over her, 
and I long to draw her from her sorrow and 
soothe her by my love; but I now feel that 
that pleasure will never be mine. If not al- 
ready engaged to young Jameson, she soon 
will be. Her very manner to me is the warn- 
ing voice crying, ‘‘For Thalassins.’’ She is 
aware of my regard for her, and, like a true 
woman, sympathizing with me, she endeavors 
to shield me from further pain by laying aside 
her bewitchingly coquettish ways, or by openly 
avoiding me. I shall go away after the sale 
of the farm. 


September 29th.—Truly am I blessed beyond 
my desert. During the last few days Minnie 
has been unusually depressed. Her household 
tasks have been performed laggingly, and, 
furtively watching her, I have been grieved to 
notice her frequent indulgence in saddening 
reveries. While they continued, the sad face 
would express contending emotions, and her 
eyes looked heavy with unshed tears; a long, 
gasping sigh, heartrending, since escaping from 
the lips of one so young, and but lately so 


| 





And in conversation how often this same sigh 
rose up, “checking the career of laughter!” 
Oh, how fervent was my prayer that we to 
gether might bear ‘‘the mutual heavy load of 
moan !”’ that the day might soen come in which 
we could ‘‘cheer each other in each other’s 
love.”’ But until this evening, beyond the 
promise “‘ Ask and ye shall receive,”’ I had but 
little to encourage me in the belief that my 
prayer would receive its desired answer. But 
these last few hours have, 
“For brevity, a moment seemed ; 
For benediction, ages.” 

They have turned to gold the destiny spun for 
me 

“In the chamber of Fate, where through tremulous 

hands 

Hum the threads from an old-fashioned distaff 

uncurled, 

And those three blind women sit spinning the 

world.” 

This evening, after the moon had risen and 
flooded the earth with a silvery glow, I came 
back from a visit to town. Entering the house, 
and passing through it without meeting any 
one, I concluded that the old people were in 
bed, and that Minnie and the older children 
were gone to Mr. Jameson’s; so I took a seat 
upon the veranda to enjoy a cigar and await 
their return. I had been there but a few,mo- 
ments, however, when a slight rustle in the 
shadow of a distant -vine-covered corner, and 
the glimmer of a white dress, told me that 
Minnie was at home. I threw away my Ha- 
vanna, and, approaching her, asked :— 

‘Will Linterrupt your star-gazing if I join 
you?” 

‘“‘Not at all. There are few stars to be seen 
this beautiful night,’’ she replied, making room 
for me beside her, while she withdrew farther 
into the shade. She spoke in a low tone, but 
a peculiarity in her voice attracted my atten- 
tion. 

“Are you not afraid of the night air? That 
murky paraselene and a perceptible dampness 
in the atmosphere promise the long-withheld 
rain, and you are hoarse already, are you not?” 

‘“‘T think I need anticipate no injurious effects 
from remaining here,’’ she answered, evasive- 
ly. “Alice and Fannie Jameson came over 
after tea and took Nannie and Nora home, and 
Iam waiting for them. It will not be long till 
they return.”’ 

‘Would you object to walking over the hill 
to meet them? I will get you a shawl.” 

She hesitated a moment, but finally replied: 
“Very well, 1 will go to the top of the hill, 
but not farther, as one of the children might 
awaken and need me. I have wrapping here,” 
and, rising, she drew over her head a light 
Afghan. : 

Her movement dislodged from the seat a pair 
of riding gauntlets, which fell to the floor. 1 
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picked them up, immediately recognizing them | The one enjoys ‘sleep after toil—port after 


as belongimg to Walter Jameson. ‘Then he 


| stormy seas ;’ and would you recall the little 


has been here!’’ 1 mused, in much bitterness | lambs who are happier in the fold of the Shep- 
of spirit, till, as we passed out from the shadow | herd? O Miss Minnie, it is for your own sake 


into the moonlight, I saw that her face bore 
the traces of tears, and noticed that she en- 
deavored to keep it turned from me. An irre- 
sistible impulse actuated me to take up the 
little hand resting upon my arm. She started 
violently and glanced up into my face with a 
frightened expression, striving the while to 
free the trembling captive. 

“No, no,’’ I said, as lightly as I could. ‘I 
am going to make you tell me what is troubling 
you, and know I must hold fast of you to pre- 
vent you from running away. 

“ What's the matter, 
That this distempered messenger of wet— 
This many-colored Iris—rounds thine eye ?’”” 

“Indeed, indeed, there is’*-—she covered her 
face and began sobbing hysterically. 

“There is something grieving you,’ I fin- 
ished, in the most fraternal tone I could as- 
sume. ‘*Come back into the veranda and tell 
me all about it.” 

She permitted me to lead her back to the seat, 
bat for some time would vouchsafe no reply to 
my questions, and I waited till her agitation 
had somewhat subsided. Then, while drawing 
her wrapping closer around her, I found that 
itwas damp as if saturated with dew, and, in 
amazement, abruptly asked— 

“Where have you been? Your scarf is wet 
with dew, and is no suitable wrapping for you.”’ 

“In a double sense, I have been to the grave- 
yard,” she rejoined, an intonation of heart- 
breaking sadness marking her voice. 

“Where we shall have the pleasure of bury- 
ing you soon, if you persist in these suicidal 
visits there,”’ I said, somewhat savagely, as I 
temoved the covering and brought another 
from the cloak racks in the hall. 

“I went to the graveyard, down there, to be 
with grandmother and the babies. 1 needed 
her loving counsel, which I never sought in 
vain when she was with me, and my empty 
arms ached to clasp Lottie and Eddie again,’’ 
she moaned, and though my heart was pierced 
by her sorrow, I replied with forced calm- 
hess :— 

“Do you not recognize the selfishness of your 
desire? You wish to recall from her home in 
the New Jerusalem one whose head was 

“* White as the winter hoar 

As it went down the Valley of Shadow; 
& pilgrim, who has reached the shrine and 
would not care to take up her staff again; a 
laborer who would not welcome a return to the 
field from which she has gleaned the sheaves 
Teguired of her. And you wish to hear again 
thapattering of feet which 

“** Now rest by the jasper sea 
In the peace of God's Forever.’ 
VOL. xCI1.—29 





that I remind you that ‘moderate lamentation 
is the right of the dead; excessive grief the 
enemy to the living.’ ’’ 

She ceased sobbing, and lifted her head im- 
patiently, as if stung to anger by my words. 
‘*What do you, in your selfish manhood, know 
of the anguish which rends a woman’s heart in 
twain when her loved ones are torn from her ?’’ 
she cried, sharply. ‘‘From earliest infancy, 
you seek to dispel tenderness from your heart ; 
you do not even learn the alphabet of love un- 
less the knowledge is forced upon you. When 
that comes to pass with you, you will hear the 
knock of Sorrow at your door also, for my ex- 
perience teaches me that the two are insepara- 
ble. Think you, your reasoning will be as 
philosophical as it was but now to me?” 

Her injustice aroused an impulse to tell her 
of my love, and I no longer sought to curb it. 

“If you had but reflectéd a moment, Miss 
Minnie, you would have spared me that taunt, 
remembering that, under your tuition, I have 
already acquired the knowledge of Love’s most 
abstruse lore, and, in consequence, have an in- 
timate acquaintance with his friend, Sorrow. 
I was not preaching that which I do not prac- 
tise, for, though my own selfishness and hap- 
piness must be crucified to secure it, I would 
desire nothing but perfect happiness for my 
loved ones.” 

“T know it, and crave your forgiveness for 
my wild words. I am scarcely responsible for 
what I do or say to-night, for my heart is wrung 
till the bands threaten to burst asunder!’ she 
replied, slowly, as if the words of apology were 
extorted from her quivering lips. 

‘*Then there is something more than yearn- 
ing for the happy dead weighing upon your 
heart. Will you not tell me what it is, that I 
may help you bear it?” I asked, bending down 
to catch a glimpse of her averted face. “If 
you refuse to tell me because you fear I have 
no interest in your sorrows, I can remove the 
objection by giving the assurance that what- 
ever affects you produces a similar impression 
upon me. I love you fervently, and, though 
fully conscious that I have nothing to hope, 
am earnestly desirous of doing all in my power 
to insure your happiness.”” 

** You can do nothing,” she said, sadly. ‘“‘ My 
burden can be removed only by the relief of 
my kind old friend's embarrassment. He has 
been more than a father to me; I have been 
shielded as much as possible from the sorrows 
of orphanage, and now, when he is in distress, 
I am unable to repay his kindness, and you 
cannot assist me to do so. Your sympathy is 
pleasant, but your avowal,”’ she faltered slight- 
ly, but bravely continued, ‘‘ your avowal truly 
pains me. 1 would have avolded itif possible. 
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Your offer of assistance is kindly made, but 
beyond that, is worthless, since to lift Squire 
Hoggins from his difficulties alone would re- 
lieve me, and for that, something more sub- 
stantial than good wishes is requisite. They 
are good coin, but not available in payment of 
doctors’ fees and liens upon farms.’’ Her 
tone, gentle at first, hardened as she conclud- 


ed, and she gazed despairingly out upon the 


calm beauty of the night. 


“Why does not Squire Hoggins seek assist- | 


ance from some moneyed friend, from lawyer 
Jameson, for instance ?”’ 

Even in the shadow I could see that she 
started, whilst she hurriedly replied: ‘I pro- 
posed to him to do so, but he declined, posi- 
tively, applying to one upon whom he has no 
claims.”’ 

“Under such circumstances, Ishould think he 
would have no objection to applying to young 
Jameson; he ha8 money in his own right,” 
said I, in vain endeavoring to repress my bit- 
terness. R 

‘*He is my last hope,’’ she replied, in a low 
tone after a moment’s silence, during which I 
could hear my heart’s throbs of suspense. 

‘Your last hope?’’ I repeated, sarcastically. 
“That is strange. I imagined he would be 
your first !”’ 

“Why so?” Minnie asked, weariedly, evad- 
ing my searching glance. 

I felt privileged to propound the question 
quivering upon my tongue. ‘ Does not love 
for him make him the first of all to you?” 

“Why ask me such a useless question? 
No!” she replied, impetuously; but the an- 
swer gave me no relief, for a strange fire burnt 
in her eyes. 

**But you will marry him?’ I persisted, and 
shuddered at her reply. 

“Yes,” she slowly said; ‘yes, I will marry 
him. He at least has the one thing needful, 
cand, in the terms of surrender, I shall stipulate 


this. I was willing to give you to him, beliey. 
ing that you loved him. But now, with all the 
earnestness of my own love, I plead against 
him’’— 

“Stop!” she hastily interrupted. “It is my 
only chance to relieve my benefactor, and as 
for me, it does not matter. I dare say I shal] 
do very well.” 

“Then you think you will learn to love him?” 
I questioned. 

“No,” was her positive rejoinder; “no, J 
have no such sanguine anticipations. But 
there is such a thing in my possession as 


| strength of will, and I can become reconciled 


to my position.” 

““Your thin face testifies to the strength of 
your will. But do you not know that the most 
stubborn rock will be worn away by the con- 
stant pelting of water-drops? So, little one, 


| will the endeavor, unsupported by love, to per- 


form the duties of wifehood, wear into your 
life and soon bear it away.”’ 
She laughed cruelly. ‘‘Do you know that 


| your simile, of all others, is most encouraging 


to me? 


| blind him. 
| fail to sueceed. 


I confess I was dreading the continv- 
ance, through endless years, of my efforts to 
I feared that after a time I might 
But you give me the hope that 
there will be an end to it some happy day.” 

“Minnie, this is wicked—pardon me—but 
you really should not indulge in such feelings. 
Why do you not rather determine to exercise 
your strength of will in the effort to love Wal- 
ter Jameson? Your marriage, with this re 
solve, would not be so dreadful.’’ 

‘There are two things, I believe,” she replied, 
with nervous hasie, ‘‘that man’s ingenuity has 


| never effected—they are, to leap to the moon 


and to bring life into a dead body. So, also, 
there are two things that will cannot perform, 
viz., to learn to love a detested object, and to 
crush out a cherished love to make room for 


| an unwelcome one.”’ 


that part,of it shali be expended in Squire | 


Hoggins’ ’— 

“Then you are not yet bound to him?” I 
cried, eagerly, interrupting her. 

“No, not yet. I have to-night to consider, 
but I have decided. Conscientious scruples 
have hitherto restrained me; but this evening 
atthe graveyard [ had a rare funeral, in which 
I buried in one grave hopes, inclinations, and 
all deterring fetters, for I decided it was the 
easiest way of settling’ — 

“O Minnie, Minnie, you will not thus sacri- 
fice yourself, even to repay the debt of grati- 
tude you owe your old friend. Iam sure Squire 
Hoggins would not permit you to proceed, did 
he knew about it.”’ 


‘““Will there be a necessity for the last in 
your case?”’ I asked, and felt a new twinge of 
jealousy wring my heart. 

‘*Probably,’’ she replied, softly. 

“Then why not marry the one you love?” 

“That would do no good; he also is one of 
the accursed tribe—in other words, he is poor, 
and you know the axiom, ‘ Love is potent, but 
money is omnipotent.’ ”’ 

“And could he not at least work for you and 
your friends? If he loves you he surely would 
not regard it in the light of a burden, and, if 


, he loves you, you do a double wrong to persist 


“But he does not, nor did I intend that you | 


should. What you have learned is safe with 
you, I'trust.” 

“‘Assuredly; ‘but Minnie, I would rather 
have lost my right hand than to have learned 


| archly into my face. 


in your sacrifice. O Minnie, I beg for him, for 
it will lessen my grief to see you the bride of 
the man you love.’ 

A touch of the old merriment flashed from be 
hind her sadness, as, at my words, she glan 
A wild hope burned if 
my heart and thrilled through my words as I 
passionately exclaimed :— 
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“Minnie! Oh, my darling, have I been plead- 
ing my Own cause?” 

She sprang away from me, but, throwing my 
arm lightly around her, I drew her down be- 
side me. 

“No, no; you must not! I am so sorry,’’ 
she sobbed, as, trembling with excitement, she 
struggled to get free. 

“Yes, yes, Imust, and I am not a bit sorry,” 
said I, persisting in retaining her beside me. 
“Q Minnie, give yourself to me! I will work 
with might and main for the old people, for 
they are my friends too.”’ 

“But it would not save the farm,’’ she ob- 
jected, though she nestled closer to me. 

“Because I am ‘one of the accursed tribe,’ 
eh, little one? But, darling, the o!d squire | 
would rather lose twenty farms than that you 
should do so wrong, and, if you persist in your 
sin, I shall become State’s evidence and tell on 
you. Then, too, if I have you to encourage 
me, I may be able to get the old place back 
some day.”’ 

For a few moments she quietly considered 
my words ;-then her arm was slipped about my 
neck, and I felt authorized to ciaim her for my | 
own. Bending down till my face touched hers, | 








“T begged a kiss, I pleaded well, 
The rosebud lips did long decline: 
And yet, I think, 1 think ‘tis true, 

One little minute, they were mine.” 
But on!y to you, little confidante, do I tell this, 
demanding your silence, for, though, like the 
barber of Midas, I must tell my secret to some- 
thing, I want no babbling of the tale to the | 
world. 

But ‘‘ what is left that I should tell?” Do | 
you want to hear that, to relieve her from far- | 
ther anxiety, I uncloaked all the deception I 
had practised upon her and our good friends? 
She listened in amazement and joy, and, ere 
the children returned, we had decided that the 
farm shall not be publicly sold, if Mr. Jonson 
can be bought off ; if not, then the money shall | 
be sent to the squire anonymously, and he may 
buy in his home himself. 

Thus we planned, until laughing voices her- 
alded the children, and, as they drew nearer, 
Iasked Minnie the last necessary question. 
“And what will you tell poor Walter Jame- 
son?’’ 

“That you sympathize with him so deeply 
as to give your consent to my becoming his 
wife when I am your widow,” she laughed, 
and glided swiftly from my embrace into the 
house before the children reached the door. 

Well, if such is to be her answer, my life- 
work must be an earnest endeavor to live as 
long as possible. Walter Jameson must seek 
a wife elsewhere. And what will Larrie do | 
when he learns my happiness? Poor fellow! | 
How I do commiserate all those unlucky wights 
to whom I am superior in good fortune! But, | 
according to Benedick’s condemnation to Clau- ! 
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dius, Larrie should receive a severe castigation, 
and my conscience ought not to reproach me 
for robbing him of the birdie to which he was 
foolish enough to guide me. I will give him 
permission to come frequently to the nest 
where she will sing her sweetest songs for me. 
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LOST RIVER. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless by man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 
COLERIDGE. 
BEAUTIFUL river! fed by healing fountains 
Fresh from the laboratory of our God; 
Threading your glorious pathway by the mountains, 
Whose misty heights by men are seldom trod. 


Rippling and gurgling in the golden sunlight, 
Each light step glancing o’er the pebbly stones; 

Rolling and murmuring in the elfish moonlight, 
What time the owlet fills the air with moans. 


Passing the Leafing Oak, the grotto, Faery, 


The Emerald Fountain and the Shadow Pool; 
And where the virgin’s bower waves, white and airy, 
And cardinal blossoms fringe your banks so cool. 


On, where the hanging rocks in softened splendor 
Reflect their wonderful features in your breast ; 

Where lovers meet, and in your hues so tender 
See wonderful omens—Dbidding them be blest. 


Where artists come, and paint your mystic beauty ; 
And bear the precious pictures far away, 

To prove that.in your rugged path of duty 
Rise beautiful visions— brighter than the day! 


| You rush along the bright, enchanted valley, 


Like a fair guardian spirit, day and night; 


| Through meadows green, deep glen and rock-built 


alley, 
Till, hidden at last forever from the light, 


You glide beneath the arching rocks, and vanish 
From human sight and sound! Ah, me! how sad 

To think each glittering wavelet you must banish 
From sun and bloom and all that makes earth glad! 


And then—I think upon the fate of beauty, 

And light and happiness and joy and love: 
And all that gilds the stony path of duty 

With radiance, like the sunbeams from above. 


They come, to bless us for a few short hours 

Or years at most—ah, then, how brief the years !— 
Then leave us, like the evanescent flowers, 

Or like your waves—with nothing ieft but tears. 


And then the soul sends out its bitter wailing 
For all the light and beauty it hath lost, 


| Forgetting what remains! while cheeks are paling, 


And hearts are driven, uncertain, tempest-tossed ! 


Till, like to you, we enter the deep shadows 
Of utter darkness. with no hope fulfilled ; 
While all along the rich and fragrant meadows 
Grew fairest flowers, for us—if we had willed. 


Thus, as we wander onward, backward turning, 
We see the blessed joys that we have missed ; 
The lamps of love for us kept fondly burning— 
The slighted hearts, and lips we might have kissed. 


| And so, from every hill, we see behind us 


An Eden brighter far than beams before; 
Until at last, the fateful powers that bind us 
Shut out the lights, and close, for aye, the-door! 
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AUTUMN. 


THE autumnal season is now with us, and 
heralds the close of another year. When we 
have thought upon all the blessings that we 
have received in the time that has passed away, 
what grateful hearts should be ours! God, in 
his infinite wisdom and mercy, has placed us 
here in a world full of beauties ; on every hand 
we see the fruits of his loving kindness—the 
different seasons with their ever-changing 
beauty. We glance at the past, and remem- 
ber how eagerly and with what joy we wel- 
comed the bright spring-time, how we hailed 
with delight the early spring flowers; then 
was the time man sowed the seed, knowing 
that in due time he should reap his reward in 
a bountiful harvest, then also was all nature 
jubilant and joyous. We remember, too, the 
glad shouts of the children when the first song- 
sters came. All that has passed away, only 
the memory of that bright time lingers with us 
now. The summer-time soon followed, time 
of the yearly jubilee of the birds and flowers, 
but all its glories have passed away. Many 
were the pleasures it brought to us, and while 
with us we wished it were always summer; 
but it has gone like a dream, it has vanished! 
The autumn time now comes, bringing, with 
all its brilliant tints, thoughts of sadness ; for 
we know the flowers will soon die, that all 
these brilliant hues only foreshadow the deso- 
lation of death. Short is the time we have to 
retain these beauties; the leaves are already 
fluttering te the ground, to wither and decay ; 
the trees that have sheltered us during sum- 
mer heat will soon stand leafless and barren, 
destitute of their lovely foliage, and the cold 
. winter winds shall whistle shrilly around them. 
No longer will they afford a home for the birds, 
and alone they must brave the winter’s storms, 
while the birds, which have filled the groves 
with their melodies, will take their flight to 
warmer climes; for a time we must bid fare- 
well to the sweet songsters. 

Melancholy, beautiful autumn! whose bril- 
liant hues bid us look back to the glory of 
summer, and remind us of the approach of 
stern winter; speaking to the heart of man- 
kind, teaching them the goodness of a loving 
Father who is ever mindful of his children. 
This is the season when man reaps his reward 
for past labors. Those tiny seeds, planted 
during the spring time, upon which God has 
sent the sunshine and showers, that those tiny 
germs might spring forth, have now reached 
maturity; the fields are teeming with fruits, 
only awaiting the hand of man to be gathered 
and stored for winter use. We have seen an 
end tothe year’s perfection when the sun goeth 
forth, and the garniture of the earth is most 
glorious. 

In our walks abroad we behold a thousand 
tints that pencil with beauty the forest and 





fields. When the silent night spreads her 
mantle over the earth, the moon and stars 
seem clearer, seem to have gained a new radi. 
ance from the author of their brightness. Man 
must become purer and better from this soothing 
influence of nature. It should also strengthen 
his faith; and though we see the beauties of 
summer fade and die, yet we know the time 
will come when they shall live again. The 
warm south winds shall call the flowers from 
their long sleep to fill the earth again with 
their fragrance and loveliness. Again will the 
birds return, and we can but wonder at the 
marvellous instinct that teaches them to ni- 
grate yearly to warmer climes; can we not 
have firm faith in Him whose wisdom guides 
the birds along the pathless coast and through 
the illimitable air to their desired homes? 

The autumn soothes and sanctifies the human 
heart. Nature! thou can’st sympathize with 
all our various moods ; when the heart is light 
and free, then your glorious sunshine adds joy 
to our joy; at times the heart is weary and 
mournful, and you too have your times of 
gloom, and then the earth looks sad and deso- 
jate. You are as changeable in your moods, 
O Nature, as the human soul itself. How 
strangely allied is animate and inanimate na 
ture! 

This season gives us many joys ; it enriches 
the mind with many rare gems of thought, im- 
presses with its glory and grandeur, bears our 
thoughts upward on the wings of light to the 
eternal throne. If on-earth we have such 
tokens of a Father’s love, what must be the 
glories of heaven? and it is but fitting that we 
raise our voice in prayer, thanking God for his 
tender mercies and gracious gifts. 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of; 
Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain night and day; 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain: 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend ?” 


With lofty thoughts called forth by God's 
great love, we should be kind and charitable 
to our fellow creatures ; what pity and compas 
sion should we have towards those who behold 
nothing but evil in all this glorious universe! 
They should go forth, listen to the voice of na 
ture, look around and about them on every 
side—all alike are welcome to the beauties of 
nature. If for a season we lose faith in our 
fellow man, and are downhearted and weary, 
we have only to turn to mother earth, who 
leads us through the wisdom of God’s love 
back to our faith and trust, restores our faint 
ing spirit, gives us new strength and courage 
to go on with our appointed work, finding 
blessings in all we behold. When we see thy 
tender care, O Father, for all the works of thy 
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hand, how even the tiniest living things are re- 
membered, can we but have faith in thee? If 
amid our daily cares we would only look upon 
the blessings that we have, all the dreary inter- 
course of daily life would be no longer dreary, 
put full of pleasure, and by happy, joyous 
pearts, with a cheerful faith, life would become 
a blessing ; by being good and true ourselves, 
our influence on others must be good; then 
shall our life not be preved in vain. Not only 
from beings endowed with life do we receive 
jessons, but also from inanimate objects. Thus 
the seasons teach us lessons of wisdom and of 
faith. M. K. D. 


— >a 








MIDNIGHT. 
BY ABBIE OLIVER WILSON. 








THE fleecy clouds are floating by, 
The moon is smiling near; 

Its soft, light rays are shining down, 
My lonely heart to cheer. 


The stars are sweetly keeping guard, 
On all the earth asleep; 

They seem to sympathize with me 
As silently I weep. 


‘Tis very soothing thus to gaze 
Into the night afar; 

It seems as if my eyes could reach 
Unto the gates ajar. 


And hark! I hear the angel choir 
Tuning their harps above; 

They softly chant a hymn of praise, 
A song of joy and love. 


As I listen to their music, 
My soul breathes out a prayer 
That I these glorious pleasures 
In heaven above may share. 


ew 





WHAT men want of reason for their opinions, 
they usually supply and make up in rage.— 
Tillotson. 

At Homer.—The highest style of being at 


tions rather than of the intellect. Who has 
hot met with individuals whese faces would be 
4 passport to any society, and whose manners, 
the unstudied and spontaneous expressions of 
their inner selves, make them visibly weleome 
wherever they go, and attract unbounded con- 
fidence toward them in whatever they under- 
take. They are frank, because they have 
nothing to conceal ; affable, because their na- 
tures overflow with benevolence; unflurried, 
because they dread nothing ; always at home, 
because they carry within themselves that 
Which can trust to itself anywhere and every- 
where—purity of soul with fulness of health. 
Such are our best guaranties for feeling at 
home in all society to which duty takes us, and 
in every occupation upon which it obliges us 
toenter. They who live least for theinselves 
are also the least embarrassed by uncertainties. 


TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 
BY WALLEA. 


’Twas the time— 

“Between the dark and the daylight, 
That is known as the children’s hour.” 

Night, that sable mother of earth’s weary 
ones, was wooing her children home. Anx- 
ious men, who had plotted and planned all 
day, were bustling onwards. Bent and weary 
laborers rested by their own fireside. Tired 
girls sighed with relief as the darkness gath- 
ered and their work was nearly done. 

Out from the deep bay- window of an elegant 
dwelling-house, the firelight cast its cheery 
glow on the chill evening of early spring. 
Within, where the red blaze added warmth to 
the luxurious apartment, and filled the corners 
of the grand old room with weird shapes, a 
loveiy boy was playing, watching the shadows 
as they fell, and chasing them as they danced 
away, until now, grown weary, he had thrown 
himself down on the rich, warm rug at his 
mother’s feet. 

The lady and the child were the only occu- 
pants of the room, and both were strangely 
beautiful. She could not have been more than 
twenty-five; yet one need not to have been told 
that some great sorrow had crushed the glad 
light from those dark, mournful eyes. Her 
attitude was graceful in its very carelessness ; 
perhaps the slight figure, the prettily-poised 
head, with its even features and fall of rich 
brown hair, could not have created a rude out- 
line. Certainly the posture was unstudied, for 
her thoughts seemed far away. As her boy 
came near she started up, then a sweet smile 
radiated her face. 

“‘Are you tired, darling?” she said. 

“Yes, namma. Isn’t it time for one of our 
talks? Please tell me what makes you always 








| I'm eight years old now, you know. 
home grows out of a special state of the affec- | 


look so sad when I am chasing my shadows? 
Mr. Ste- 
phen says I’m almost a man, and will soon be 
a great comfort to you; and when I am grown 
wise, mamma, I mean to make you very happy.” 
And the little prattler, who had climbed upon 
| a stool and leaned his head on his mother’s lap, 
was looking up into those eyes, so like his own, 
that were gazing lovingly down into his. 
“Herbie, darling, you are my best comfort 
/now,” she said, drawing her white fingers 
| through his long, loose curls and ac¢ross ‘the 
| broad, white brow. “ Mamma don’t want you 
| to grow big, for then you will go away, and I 
| will be all alone,” she added, and the voice 
had a muffled sound, as if with pain suppressed ; 
| while she clasped, with a feverish tightness, the 
| little fingers which had stolen into her own. 
“Could we talk about papa to-night?’’ said 
| the boy, his face wearing a perplexed look 
| strange in one so young. 
“Yes, dear; mamma promised some time 
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soon. Can you remember papa? You were 
four years old when your dear father went 
away to live in heaven.”’ 

‘*What made God take him so soon, mamma ? 
I can remember a splendid tall man who used 
to carry me in his arms, and let me ride on his 
horse—I think he was very good. I wish he 
could be with us now.” ; 

“Hush, Herbie, darling!’’ and the pale, 
sweet face was drawn as if it suffered. ‘‘I 
will tell you what you have so often wished to 
know. I was a poor orphan girl living with 
kind friends, but dependent on their bounty 
for my every want, when, one bright, happy 
day, your father and I were married; and I 
was brought here to be mistress of a beautiful 
home, and the best loved of my dear husband's 
heart. Then, when you came to live with us, 
our cup of joy seemed full. 1 never knew sor- 
row then, darling ; and now you are left me, 
aad the weary years have gone by, I think I 
can say, ‘Thy will be done.’ But may you 
never feel the bitterness of those days when 
death first entered our peaceful home. You 


did not know your Joss, my pet; you talked’ 


your pretty prattle to your poor crazed mother 
till she remembered who had smitten her, and 
strove to endure. Mamma feels very lonely 
sometimes when the shadows fall, for it was 
then we seemed to shut the world out and be 
alone—we three, darling ; now there are only 
two. But we love each other dearly, and per- 
haps God will spare me this my one treasure.”’ 

Little Herbie had grown very quiet; but 
when his mother paused he got up, threw 
his arms about her, and said: ““O mamma, 
don’t talk any more about it when it makes 
youcry! I want tosing my hymn now. May 
I, mamma?’’ 

“Yes, dear; then it is your bed-time, little 
comforter! Now kiss me good-night, and go 
dream of to-morrow’s pleasure. You know 
we must be up early if we go to Wingham.”’ 

Thedarkness gathered deeper, the fire burned 
low ; still Mrs. Lorton sat alone as her boy had 
left her. The lamps had been lighted and 
were turned down as she had ordered. The 
flickering, uncertain firelight suited best her 
mood; when, in her dream-picture, another 
face appeared—not her husband’s, but one 
with form as fair, Leonard Lisle—the ardent 
admirer of the wilful orphan Maude Stinning. 
She had always liked him, every one did who 
knew him. He was kind and generous to all; 
but when she wanted a companion to walk or 
ride he was ever her ready escort ; the one con- 
stant companionship of her loneliness. Her 


dear brother Len she called him, till that even- 
ing so long ago it seemed now, when they had 
walked together under the tall elm-trees, she 
talking on in her old way, he unusually quiet. 
And when she had teased him to tell her why 
so sober, he had looked so pleadingly down 
upon her, drew the small hand farther within | 


| murmured. 
/down with mortal illness; my kind, adopted 
| parents both are dead; and my brother has 








his arm, and said: “‘ Maudie, forgive me; but 
I can be only brother Len no longer, for I love 
you, Maude. Will you let me be lover now 
and promise soon to be my wife ?’’ 

He had looked very handsome to her then, 
as she glanced shyly up. Not many could 
have resisted those pleading blue eyes; the 
few heart-words from the firm, true mouth. 
But when she begun to realize what he had 
spoken, she started from him. 

**O Len, how could you!” she exclaimed, 

“‘Don’t ask how could 1, but how could J 
not?’ he answered. ‘I have loved you ever 
since we used to go to school together, when I 
carried your luncheon and books.”’ 

**Poor Leonard! And I cannot love you as 
you want me to, not as you say you do me. 
I’m so, so sorry you can’t just think of me as 
sister Maude! We are alone together, both 
orphans, and you have been such a precious 
friend. Now you’ve spoilt it all. Please take 
me home and never say any more about it.” 
Then he had bent down, pressed his lips to her 
brow, and left there a lover’s one kiss. She 
felt it was an unspoken farewell to bis lost 
hope. In the days which had come after he 


| was ever the same kind friend, with never one 
| word other than would seem natural of broth- 


erly tenderness. Yet, when her young heart 
had felt ‘‘Love’s fingers lightly touch the 
chords,’’ when Herbert Lorton had come to 
woo and win the beautiful Maude, Leonard’s 


| bright face grew to have a weary look. He 


had come one evening just as the sun went 
down, and they had sat long together on the 
broad piazza of her girlhood’s home. She had 
told him of her affection, not for him, but Her- 
bert Lorton, and of her approaching marriage. 


| He had listened patiently to the praises of his 


rival till the stars came on, when he rose to 
go, and stood leaning against the vine-covered 
wall, looking so white she had asked him if he 
were ill. And he answered: ‘Yes, Maude, 
darling ; itis hard to give youup. If you could 
only have loved me instead of him. But heis 
good and noble. You will be very happy, 
Maude. Sometimes you may think of me, your 
old friend; then remember you were the one 
idol I had cherished, and I cannot, will not, 
banish this my only love, but will hold it pure 
and true till death invites us.”” She had since 
heard of him as an eminent physician, and had 
longed to have him visit her in her happy home. 

‘‘Where are the hopes of my youth?” she 
‘‘My husband suddenly stricken 


forgotten me. But Herbie—I have my boy, and 
he grows more like his father every day. Yes, 
1 must be cheerful for his sake.”’ 

A gust of wind whistléd around the house 
and woke her from her reverie. She started 
up, shivering, to find the fire gone down, the 
lamps burning dimly, and, throwing an Afghan 
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ground her shoulders, she hurried up stairs to 
bed. 

Next morning Herbie was ready bright and 
early to greet his mamma, as she entered the 
preakfast-room. ‘‘A fine morning, mamma. 
We can go to Wingham ; I’m so glad!’’ 

Breakfast was to him a mockery ; but when 
they drove out into the broad, beautiful coun- 
try, with the pure, sweet air around them, he 
opened his mouth and drank in great health 
draughts. 

“I’m getting my luncheon now, mamma,” 
he said, his cheeks brightening, his eyes spark- 
ling with delight. And Mrs. Lorton laughed 
low and musically, as the boy’s spirits rose and 
burst forth in mirthful speech or song. And 
when, after their long drive, they arrived at 


the substantial buff farm-house, with its broad | 
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steps and grand old trees, which shaded it from | 


the sun’s rude glare, a feeling of calm content 
came over her. She felt like the old Indian 
warrior when he pitched his tent, saying, 
“ Alabama—here we rest.’’ The cheery greet- 
ing of Mrs. and Miss Sims, the farmer’s wife 
and pretty daughter, strengthened her in the 
feeling that this was a genial, happy home, 
where little Herbert could enjoy the freedom 
denied him in the city ; and they would both go 
back happier, healthier, and better for their 
summer’s holiday. 

Herbie grew ever more enchanted as each suc- 
cessive day opened up new charms to his ques- 
tioning vision. Mrs. Lorton, happy when he 
was glad, laughingly said, she wondered could 
she claim him as her own again, the good old 
farmer’s family had east such a spell over him. 
Even the country church, with its white-haired 
Minister, appeared a more holy place for the 
surrounding calm of nature’s Sabbath. 

Mrs. Lorton and Nellie Sims were soon excel- 
lent friends ; Mrs. Lorton sympathizing readily 
inall that young lady’s ambitious little schemes 
for mental or home improvement; while Nel- 
lie repaid the gentle lady by taking her to ail 
the old haunts in wood and field, whiling away 
many a pleasant hour in cosey country talk. 

Down by the bridge was a favorite walk, and 
it was here, on one lovely evening in June, the 
mother and son had strolled. 

“O mamma! did I tell you of our new teach- 
er? [like Sunday-school better than ever since 
he has come. He is a Mr. Lisle’ — 

“Who, dear?’ and Mrs. Lorton started 
slightly at the old, familiar name. 

“Mr. Lisle, mamma, and he is so nice. He 
walked with me into the church-yard last Sab- 
bath after school. He asked me where I lived ; 
and said he hoped to see me often. He said he 
was glad | was a Sunday-school scholar.” 

Thus the child chattered while they wan- 
dered idly on, till they came to the old bridge 
which spanned the smooth, bright water where 
the willows droop to wet their slim leaves 








and the trout sported in and out among the 
shadows. 

‘‘See! see!’’ cried Herbie, ‘isn’t that a sun- 
fish? And another, mamma, look! look! It 
is gone under the bridge to get cool, I guess ;” 
and he laughed and clapped his hands, as he 
leaned far over to watch the tiny troutlet dis- 
appear, when suddenly his foot slipped, there 
was a faint cry, and the bright young head was 
in the water. 

Mrs. Lorton shrieked for aid, then sprang 
forward to save or sink with him in the deceit- 
ful, smiling river. But a hand, almost rude in 
its firm grasp, thrust her far back, and a voice, 
hoarse with entreaty, said: ‘Stay; you are 
mad! I will save him.” 

Before she could realize that help had come, 
a second splash was heard. She rushed to the 
bridge’s side, and saw her darling safe in the 
arms of an able swimmer, and he was Leonard 
Lisle. As they neared shore Mrs. Lorton stood 
anxiously waiting at the lowest edge of the 
bank, and, leaning far forward, she lifted her 
child from his rescuer’s arms. But the curly 


‘head sank heavy on her breast; and Leonard, 


on regaining his feet, gently unloosened her 
clasp and carried the light burden up to the 
farm-house, from which the happy child had 
come a few moments ago in all the vigor of 
health. There, with the aid of motherly Mrs. 
Sims, they brought the poor boy back to con- 
sciousness, and he quietly slept, while Mrs. 
Lorton watched beside his bed. 

‘You are saved, my dearest one,’’ she said, 
her weary head bending low o’er the couch to 
kiss the face of the tired sleeper, and she fainted 
quite away. The fright and joy so quickly 
succeeding each other, the surprise at seeing, 
in her child’s preserver, the one surviving 
friend of her youth, had been too much for her 
small strength. 

Leonard waited long for her to speak or rise ; 
then, gnessing the cause, he lifted the prostrate 
form and laid it on her couch. Mrs. Sims again 
hastened with all her sufficient aids, and when 
Mrs. Lorton’s heavy eyes unclosed it was to 
see Leonard earnestly watching her. Shedrew 
the white lids tightly down a moment, then 
looked up again at him, who still quietly waited 
for her to gather strength. 

‘Are you better now, Mrs. Lorton?” he said, 


! at length. 


‘“Yes, thanks, quite better,” she answered, 
rising and seating herself inan arm-chair. “I 
have caused you more trouble, I see,’’ she 
added. ‘‘How good and kind you all are, 
Doctor Lisle,’’ she said, extending her hand ; 
‘‘ yowhave saved my child’s life, how can I tell 
you my thanks?” 

‘Do not try, please,’ he replied gently, and 
with his old, winning smile. ‘I dislike to be 
overpraised, it is apt to spoil me ; and now, Mrs. 
Lorton (they had grown formal since they had 
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met), I must prescribe, as a physician, that 
you take immediate rest. I will say good-by, 
a@s my wet garments are neither becoming nor 
comfortable ; but if I may 1 will call to-mor- 
row to inquire after the sufferers, trusting that 
all will be well.” 

“What if I had been too late?” he mur- 
mured, ‘ther life would have been a sacrifice. 
A second more and one must have been lost,” 
and a thrill of gratitude came over him as he 
hurried on his homeward way, pondering on 
the near escape, and through his means, of one 
he loved best on earth. 

Doctor Lisle had come a few weeks ago to 
visit a patient in Wingham about a mile from 
the farm-house. As Mr. Harvey was ar old 
friend, to oblige him, and take at the same 
time needful rest, he had sped away, leaving 
his city patients to a young practitioner, who 
was only too happy to have this opportunity 
of showing his skill. 

Leonard had been faithful to his first love, 
and Maude was a beautiful memory he had ever 
cherished, and now it bloomed fresh and green. 
He had not heard of her husband’s death ; and 
when the boy, with his mother’s eyes, had 
given the name of him she had chosen, he knew 
tt must be her son, whose name he entered on 
his class-book in the Sabbath-schoe! to which 
he had been invited as a teacher. He had felt 
the old longing to see her again, but dared not 
call uninvited, and till this evening they had 
not met; when, wandering idly along the 
river, he had’ come in time to save both she 
and her child from death. Next day Doetor 
Lisle called to inquire how the boy was, and 
was told that he was doing well. Mrs. Lorton 
had engaged a physician from town, and he 
did not intrude. 

A week passed. Leonard had been in the 
city on business of importance. The evening 
of his return, he walked down to Mr. Sims’s, 
carrying a basket of beautiful fresh fruit and 
rare flowers, which he had brought from a city 
greenhouse, thinking to find his little scholar 
quite recovered. Nellie met him at the gate. 

“Mr. Lisle, I’m so glad you‘ve come! He 
is very bad, indeed, and wants to see you.” 

“Herbie worse!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why, 
Nellie, I expected he would be quite well 
again. Has he taken cold?” 

“Not that, sir; but the doctor thinks he 
must have struck something in falling, or he 
would never be so bad. I will tell Mrs. Lor- 
ton you are here; she will be real glad to see 
you.”’ 

He entered the cool parlor, sweet with June 
roses, to wait till Nellie should announce his 
arrival. Mrs. Lorton soon came in, looking 
very pale, but very lovely. 

“Doctor Lisle, Iam glad you have come,” 
she said, taking his proffered hand, and sitting 
down in the chair he had placed for her. 
“ Herbie is very restless, and wants to see his 





teacher. He knows it was you who saved him, 
He talks of you all the time. 1 think I would 
have sent for you if’’—and she hesitated. 

‘*Maude— Mrs. Lorton, did you doubt J 
would come ?”’ he asked, sorrowtully. 

“*No, no; but he is very ill,’’ she stammered, 
“Come and see ;”’ and she Jed the way to the 
large quaint room where the sufferer lay. 

Nellie Sims was watching by the sick boy’s 
side, but she rose when Mrs. Lorton entered, 
and sat by the window, seemingly absorbed in 
a book. 

“Do you think him very ill? Do you think 
he will die?’’ said the mother, as Doctor Lisle 
took the little hot hand in his and felt the 
quick throbbing pulse. 

‘He #s very ill, Mrs. Lorton ; but the issues 
of life and death are in the hands of one who 
is all mighty,”’ he added, reverently. 

The child’s arms were thrown up above the 
hot, flushed face, then back again, in all the 
restlessness of fever. The eyes opened lan- 
guidly, then grew large and bright with intel- 
ligence as he recognized his teacher there. 

“T wanted you tocome. Did mamma tell 
you?” 

“Yes, dear child, and I came at once. I 
knew you were so ill.”’ 

‘And you came to me in the waters. Oh, I 
could not have died in those cruel waters! 
You were so good to come!’ Then the eyes 
rolled back, the excited limbs tossed to and 
fro, then were still, and the sufferer seemed to 
rest. 

Mrs. Lorton hid her face and wept. Doctor 
Lisle stood by the bedside, fanning the panting 
invalid, and moistening the parched lips. He 
knew the end was very near, but how could 
he crush out forever the best and brightest 
hope ef the young mother’s life? Again the 
patient’s lips moved, and he started up, looking 
wildly around. 

“Come, mamma! come quickly !”” he called. 

She hastened to his side. ‘‘ What is it, dar- 
ling?”’ 

“The angels are calling me, mamma! Papa 
is waiting forme! I can’t stop to be a mah 
Good-by, mamma! Dear mamma! Kiss me 
before I go!’’ 

She kissed him again and again. “ My dar- 
ling, you will not leave me! I cannot live 
without you !”” was her passionate cry. 

The hand, so small and wasted, clasped 
Leonard’s in its tiny strength, and the weak 
voice whispered low :— 

““Won't you take care of mamma? She will 
be so lonely till I come back for her.’’ 

“Yes, sweet one, I will always-care for her,” 
was answered, softly. 


* And pow a sleep, 
Solemnly beautiful, a stillness deep, 
Fell on the settled face.” 
—*the Hsteners caught no breath, 
That lovely sleep had melted into death.” 
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Four days later the lovely remains were 
brought home, only to be carried out forever 
to the grave beside the father. Leonard Lisle 
was chief mourner. Mrs. Lorton was alone. 

Winter’s chill snows had gathered and melted 
in the quiet cemetery. Summer flowers were 
springing on the graves, and decking the 
meadows with bloom, when Doctor Lisle 
daimed the right to cherish and protect the 
life which had ever been dear to him. Again 
they wandered ‘neath the spreading trees of 
dear old Wingham, while he pieaded his love. 

“Maude,"’ he said, ‘‘ we are both older, both 
saddened by trial; but the strong, true love I 
have ever felt for you alone, remains the same. 
Maude, darling, you have loved ones waiting 
for you on another shore, but you will need a 
protector here. Will you accept the first, only, 
and unaltering affection of my heart?’’ 

And Maude’s trembling lips answered, 
“Yes.” 


Years have gone by, and Mr. and Mrs. Lisle 
are happy in their home. A child like the 
lost Herbie is playing near. His name is 
leonard Lisle. ‘‘I have one son Herbert,’ 
Mrs. Lisle had said ; ‘“‘ we will call him Leon- 
ard.”’ 

Doctor Lisle has forgotten the shadow of 
gloom that once had barred his pathway to 
hgly joy. And when the twilight gathers its 
doudy pictures, Maude is no longer sad, for 
the feels that two dear ones are visibly present, 
and others perhaps are near, though not seen 
® yet, for ‘are they not all ministering 
spirits ?’’ 





<>oae 


SCAPEGOATS. 


It is an exceptionally brave heart that will 
acknowledge its own burden of sin and not 
seek to lay it on any scapegoat that may be 
passing by ; that will accept the consequences 
of its own folly or misdoing without trying to 
fasten the blame on circumstance, chance, ill- 
luck, or the Evil One. Ever since the world 
began men have tried to shift the moral 
responsibility of their actions on to other 
shoulders not their own; pasturing herds of 
sxapegoats which they load with their sins and 
misdemeanors, then drive off into the wilder- 
ness satisfied to have got rid of so much unto- 
ward material. In the earliest story of this 
kind neither Adam nor Eve would accept 
frankly the responsibility of their transgres- 
fon. The one shifted his share on to his wife, 
and the method has continued in favor with 
men and husbands ever since; the other, in 
her turn, cast hers on the serpent. And, 
though it availed them nought, their example 
has been followed by their descendants to this 
day—all who can find a substitute refusing to 
bear the moral responsibility of the burden of 








folly or wickedness they have packed for 
themselves, and declaring that some one else 
has put it together, and that they had no hand 
in it. There is scarcely a criminal who makes 
his confession who does not put his scapegoat 
in front, behind which he shelters himself. 

And what is true of the convicted criminal, 
as an extreme example, is true of us all in our 
own degree. When we are dissatisfied with 
our life, we do not blame our own want of 
courage to bear cheerfully what is unpleasant, 
to do heartily what we do not like to do; but 
we fall foul of circumstances as the cause of 
all. If we only might live in the west when 
we are planted in the east; if we could but 
breathe the soft air of the south when we are 
shrivelled up like autumn leaves in the cold 
breath of the north, all would be well with us. 
It is only circumstance that makes us so mis- 
erable, we think—the circumstance of an un- 
congenial climate, of cross electric currents, of 
an eye-sore seen from the drawing-room win- 
dow, of an unpicturesque country through 
which we have to pass avhen we walk or drive 
on our visits to our friends. Perhaps an in 
dulgent fate steps in and lifts us out of our 
present place, putting us exactly where we 
say we long to be, and where, should we be 
translated, we are sure all things will go like 
wedding bells. Are we any the happier? 
Searcely. The place was the occasion, not 
the cause, and no outward change cures the 
inward sore. It is the discontented spirit we 
carry with us that robs our days of their glory, 
our nights of their peace; that makes the 
green wood stifling and the brown moor bar 
ren, the corn-fields monotonous and the ocean 
wearisome in its incessant change. Not that 
we accept the reading. Were we to do so, we 
should be healed of our spiritual malady ; and 
if cured of that we should find the material 
conditions of our life good enough—at all 
events, good enough for cheerfulness, for 
courage, and, most of all, for duty. And 
while a sick brother lies at our gate needing 
what we might bring to him, while a poor 
child runs untaught about the streets, while a 
worker toils or a mourner weeps, we have 
wherewith to fill our days, wherewith to give 
life a nobler object than chasing a plausible- 
looking scapegoat on whom to lay the sin of 
our melancholy moods, our hopeless discon- 
tent. 

If the pasturers of scapegoats are hard on 
circumstances, they are harder on people, and 
to know one of this kind is to be laden witha 
double respensibility—your own and your 
friends—and to have all the pipers to pay 
whenever those interesting characters put in 
their claims. Have you given your opinion 
on any matter, and your opinien turns outa 
wrong one? Though it had no more weight 
with your friend than a bunch of thistledown 
thrown into the scales, and he acted on his 
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own account solely, yet you are at once trans- 
formed into the scapegoat, and have to bear 
the whole burden of failure. Have you pur- 
posely forborne to give your advice, and things 
also turn out ill? Here again you are saddled 
with the responsibility, and are turned into 
the desert of reprobation because you had not 
prevented what you could not foresee. The 
chasers of scapegoats start them everywhere, 
and will even hark back some two or three 
years to find the ill-fated creature around 
whose shoulders may be wound the compli- 
cated chain of events’ which bas led. to this 
special misfortune. Even things which look 
to an outsider pure uncoraected accidents can 
be relegated to the initiatory scapegoat as cer- 
tainly as if a murder had been committed, and 
the murderer taken red-handed. A lady asked 
on a visit ; the carriage meeting her at the sta- 
tion ; the old master, stiff with gout and heavy 
with age, but not to be persuaded, insisting on 
going outside with the coachman; the horses, 
high-spirited, and rendered nervous by the 
railway, prancing at an untoward moment just 
as the poor faltering feet were painfully clam- 
bering upwards ; the old man flung heavily to 
the ground; a broken leg as the result, ery- 
sipelas, mortification, death. This was a 
tragedy once known to us; and the scapegoat 
was the common friend who had introduced 
the lady invited, and who thus saw herself 
regarded as the destroyer, of the first inten- 
tion, of the old pastor. There was no accept- 
ance of the affair as a grievous accident that 
might have happened to any one at any time, 
and for which no one was to blame, save, in- 
deed, the poor old gentleman himself. There 
must be a scapegoat; and, as Must generally 





contrives to find a way for his will, the unlucky | 


common friend was overwhelmed with the bit- 
ter ejaculation, ‘‘I wish you had never intro- 
duced her to us!’’ , 
Do you know a particularly slatternly ill- 
kept house, where the mistress does not throw 
the blame on the servants? Do you know 
specially undesirable children who turn out 
the reverse of useful or ornamental members 
of society, where the blame of their failure is 
not laid to the charge of their schools, their 
companions, their uncongenial professions, 
anything rather than to their bad home educa- 
tion? Do you know a man who has failed in 
life who does not blame circumstance, not 
himself? who does not say that if he had been 
sent to sea if he is a clerk, or put to a desk if 
he is a sailor, he would have done something ? 
How many of us, come to middle life, do not 
make our parents the scapegoats of all the 
evil and mischief into which we have run, with 
our eyes open, and knowing full well what we 
were about. Who ever made an unhappy 
marriage that did not blame “that other’ 
more than self? “If my wife had been a dif- 
ferent person, everything would have been 


| Tight with me,” says the pining, restless, 
discontented man, who, had he married the 
incarnation of beauty, goodness, and wisdom 
combined, would have found her not to his 
| mind when the novelty lad worn off, and the 
old spirit had broken up the new shell. “If 
my husband had been different, everything 
would have been‘ right with me,” says the 
pining, restless, discontented woman, to whom 
the very fact of marriage, its duties and its 
obligations, would have made Plato dull and 
Antinous unbeautifal. It pleases them to 
make each the scapegoat of the other, rather 
than bear the burden of their own sins as they 
should do. And if, instead of crying thus 
“‘seapegeat !’’ to each other, they would turn 
to the glass and say ‘‘sinner’”’ to what they see 
reflected there, and saying it feel it, and feeling 
it resolve to change and work out the reforma- 
tion so much needed on this side the house, 
and with these materials first of all, things 
would go better than they do now, and more 
unhappy lives would be healed than can ever 
be hoped for through the process of recrimina- 
tion and catching scapegoats. If great evils 
spring from the most insignificant causes, and 
a stately city can be reduced to ashes by a 
herd-boy’s lucifer match, so great good can 
come throngh small endeavors, and whole 
continents of fertile beauty rise on the labors 
of minute insects. We might do worse than 
act on this belief in our daily lives at home. 
The mania for catching scapegoats extra to 
ourselves runs through all our actions. Are 
we professional failures? Some one in aa- 
thority has had a spite against us, and our 
failure is the result, not of our own inherent 
feebleness, but of his external enmity. Ap 
author's book is slaughtered by the critics and 
neglected by the reading public. Straightway 
he looks about him for his scapegoat. He 
never thinks of looking into his novel or his 
poem, his history or his essays, for the causes 
| of those unfavorable reviews—that cold shadow 
of neglect. No; there has been a cabal against 
| him; the critics have been bought by some un- 
scrupulous adversary, and the publie is hood- 
winked by its dishonest analysts. So it goes 
| 








on through everything. Our sins we give to 

the Devil, our failures to circumstances, our 

unhappiness to our friends. We do not hon- 

estly in our secret souls believe all this; but 

we put the theory of the scapegoat forth_as 
| comforting, and by it we lull ourown conscience 
and stifle our necessity for endeavor. It is @ 
poor game to play. Standing straight even in 
our wrong-doing is a more respectable kind of 
thing than trying to lean here and there, throw- 
ing the weight of responsibility every where but 
on ourselves ; besides, it does no good. The 
scapegoat never mends matters, and perhaps 
an honest confession and a vigorous endeavor 
would. At all events, the trial is one worth 
making. 
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STELLA’S INHERITANCE. 


BY 8S. ANNIE FROST. 








“A LADY to see Miss Wentworth !’’ 

The forewoman, standing in the doorway of 
¥—— & Co.’s long work-room, made this 
announcement in a resentful tone, as if Miss 
Wentworth’s visitor was a personal affront. 
Stella Wentworth, rising from her seat, where 
her daily routine of labor was performed, came 
slowly across the long room, no excitement 
flushing the marble pallor of her cheek, only a 
faint wonder in her soft brown eyes. 

“A lady to see me?’ she asked, when she 
faced the frowning forewoman. 

“Yes. You will please inform her that it is 
out of order for visitors to call at work hours, 
She is in a carriage at the door.’’ 

“Thank you!’ 

And for the last time Stella spoke to the 
grim forewoman ; for the last time crossed the 
threshold of the work-room, where she had 
slaved patiently for two years. At the door 
she found a carriage, and waiting inside a tall, 
stately blonde, whose rich dress and wonderful 
beauty were éntirely unknown to Stella. A 
voice singularly sweet and low toned addressed 
her. ° 

“T have permission from Mr. F for 
you to spend the day with me. Iam Gertrude 
Wentworth.”’ 

Stella flushed rosily now, and drew back 
with a movement of shy pride. 

“Please come!” said the lady, pleading 
gently. ‘If you do not wish to stay, you may 
return in an hour; but please come now!”’ 

There was no resisting the persuasive power 
of the sweet, musical voice ; and Stella, saying 
she would soon return, went for her hat and 
shawl. Ina few moments the two were driving 
rapidly to the hotel, neither speaking till they 
were in the luxurious room there, where Ger- 
trude Wentworth was staying. Then, removing 
herself Stella’s shabby hat and cloak, Gertrude 
drew her gently to a sofa. 

“T should have been here before,’’ she said, 
very gently, “but I did not hear of your 
mother’s death until last week.’’ 

“She died three months ago,’’ Stella said, in 
achoking voice. 

“So long? Poor child, how lonely you have 
been !’” 

The true, heartfelt sympathy broke down 
the last barrier of Stella’s pride, and she bent 
her head and sobbed. By the contrast between 
these women, one would have supposed Ger- 
trude greatly the senior of her cousin. But 
she was but twenty-three, while Stella had 
passed her nineteenth birthday. But Gertrude, 
tall, full in figure, richly dressed in flowing 
garments, of a noble yet winning type of 
beauty, had the gracious dignity of one accus- 
tomed to control wealth. While Stella, pale 





and thin, small in figure, dressed in shabby 
black, looked crushed and subdued, though 
her face was exquisitely fair, and promised 
beauty, if ever the heavy cloud of sorrow could 
be lifted. When the sobs grew fainter, Ger- 
trude spoke again. 

‘*You have been taught.to believe my father 
was strangely unjust to yours, Stella?’’ 

‘‘T think papa felt so,’’ was the reply, in a 
low tone. 

‘Because my father married at an advanced 
age, after giving his nephew—your father—a 
home, love, and care for thirty years. He had 
intended to make him his heir, Stella, until he 
met my mother, and married her. I know 

| little more of the estrangement, except that 

‘your father was insolent to the bride, and 

| there wasa quarrel. All this was long ago, 

before either you or I were born, Stella. But I 

| am quife sure that my father intended to leave 
something to you. He eould not quite forgive 
your father; your mother he never knew; but 
he looked upon you as a near relative, and 
often talked of you. He died very suddenly 
three years ago, and never made a will; so 1 
inherit everything. I wrote twice to your 
mother, but she never answered my letters. 
She felt herself wronged, I suppose. But you, 

| Stella, will bury this old quarrel, will you not? 
We two are the only Wentworths left, and if I 
die you will inherit all I own.” 

“But you will marry.” 

‘‘No, I shall never marry!’ The noble face 

| grew very pale, and into the large blue eyes 
there came an expression, not so much of sad- 
ness as of solemnity, asif the words had stirred 
some profound emotion. ‘I have no near 
relative,’’. Gertrude continued, ‘“‘except my 
mother’s widowed sister, Mrs. Cresson, who 
lives with me. You will see her to-day. I 
have come all the way from my home, Stella, 
to ask you to return with me, to be my sister. 
You will come?” 

‘‘But you do not know,” faltered Stella, “I 
am a working girl. “I have not a dollar in 
the world.” 

“T have thought of that. You will have the 
income of twenty thousand dollars while I live. 
After that, you will have all, except a few 
legacies.”’ 

* But Ido not understand. You are young. 
You will live years and years. I hope you 
will live to be old,’’ she added, and there was 
no doubting the sincerity of her tone. 

‘We will not be sure of that,’? Gertrude 
said, with a sad smile; ‘but the twenty thou- 
sand dollars will be yours in any case. But 
you have not told me that I am to have my 
sister.”’ 

A quivering smile, a sob, and then Stella 
threw herself into the kind arms opened to 
her, and wept out her gratitude. It was im- 
possible to remember any inherited resentment, 
in the face of such winning, gracious kindness. 
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Before night she had packed up ber few 
possessions, mostly trifles dear from associa- 
tion with her dead parents, had bidden fare- 
well to her few friends, and turned her face 
from the old life, humbly grateful for the new 
one. 

It seemed to her, as the carriage drove up 
the wide avenue to Wentworth Place two days 
later, that she was entering fairy land. June 
was yet young, and the extensive grounds 
were a mass of bloom, every new fancy of gar- 
dening smiling from the carefully-cultivated 
estate. In the midst the white marble house 
rose, stately, and yet graceful, the wide porches 
vine-wreathed and rose-crowned. From door 
to door was a wide matted hall, where light 
furniture made a summer parlor, and where 
birds and flower baskets made a bower at each 
end. Waiting there was a gentleman, who 
was, from this first meeting, a very Hero in 
Stella’s eyes. Her father was the only true 
gentleman in courtesy and education the young 
girl had ever known. Poverty, such as had 
followed his death, finds little companionship 
with the gentle class. 

And this stranger was like her father, in 
having a pair of large dark eyes, a black mous- 
tache, and waving masses of dark brown hair. 
Like him, too, in delicacy of feature and cour- 
tesy of manner. But while her father had 
been in ill health peevish and suffering, with 
bowed form and pale face, the stranger was 
erect and strong, with the sunny light of 
perfect health and good temper on his whole 
countenance. 

“‘Welcome home! most welcome !”’ he cried, 
coming out to meet the carriage, and assisting 
the ladies to alight. ‘‘ Are you quite tired out, 
Mrs. Cresson ?”’ 

“Not at all; we only came from New York 
to-day. If anybody is tired, it is the young 
people. They did miles and miles of shopping. 
yesterday, after riding all the night before.’’ 

“And you are tired, Gertrude?” for the 
sweet blonde face was very pale. 

“‘So tired,” she said, softly, “that I must 
leave my cousin to your care, Frank. Stella, 
this is my dear friend, Mr. Frank Wraymore !’’ 
and Stella, looking up, met the deep dark eyes 
looking most kindly into her face. ‘‘ You will 
pardon me if 1 rest a little,” Gertrude said; 
and then, with a few words to her aunt, she 
passed up the broad stairease to her own 
room. 

But it was strange, pitiful rest she took 
there. In the wide, luxurious room, mistress 
of all the wealth whose evidences were upon 
every side, she stood, white and sad-eyed, 
trembling in every limb. Without removing 
her travelling dress or hat, she paced up and 
down, often lifting her arms in an agony of 
supplication, while a murmuring prayer es- 
caped the white, quivering lips. 

“Help me to hear it, Heavenly Father! Oh, 


be pitiful to Thy child! 1 love him so well! 
Teach me to put Thy love first in my heart, 
that I might say, ‘Thy will be done!’ Help 
me, O pitying Saviour !’’ 

So praying, never weeping, but with a face 
far more pitiful than tears, Gertrude Went- 
worth passed two long hours, falling exhausted 
upon # lounge, where Mrs. Cresson found her, 
white and weak. 

“In pain again ?” shesaid, tenderly removing 
the dress and hat. 

“In sore pain, Aunt Lois. Ah, me! in sope 
pain.”’ 

But she rallied soon, and, bathing her face, 
put on a soft white dress, and was her own 
sweet, dignified self when she re-entered the 
drawing-room. Steila had gone to dress for 
dinner, and there was no mistaking the joy of 
Frank Wrayman’s face as he sprang forward 
to meet his betrothed. 

““My love,” he said, tenderly, “‘are you 
rested?”” Then, seeing the quick pallor and 
contraction of pain in her face, he brought a 
low, soft chair to the open windew, and made 
her comfortable with ali a lover’s care. 

“You undertook too much,” he said, in gen- 
tle reproach. “You are not strong enough 
for such long journeys.”’ 

“You are’right. I will take no more,”’ was 
the answer, and the tone was very sad. But 
in a moment she asked, cheerfully, ‘‘Is not 
Stella lovely? I did not dream, when I first 
saw her, that rest and happiness could develop 
so much beauty in her face.” 

“She is very beautiful, and there is a child- 
like freshness about her that is very fasel- 
nating.”” 

“I love her already,’ Gertrude said. “Be 
fore I dared to see her, I asked about her, and 
poor, friend’ess as she appeared, everybody 
who.knew her had a kind word for her. I be 
lieve she is as lovely in character as in face, 
and she has improved every chance for educa- 
tion. She is really far better informed than 
many graduates of fashionable seminaries.” 

““You mean to love her,’’ was the smiling 
assertion. 

“Yes, and you must help me to make her 
feel at home. It will all be new and strange 
fora long time. Promise me you will be her 
good brother from to-day.”’ 

‘‘Most assuredly. But, Gerty, it grieves me 
to see you so pale. You are not well?” 

“No,” half reluctantly, ‘‘not very well, and 
the journey tired me.” 

**With the shopping.”’ 

“That was a necessity. Stella knew nothing 
of New York stores. But we did not walk 
any.”’ 

Then they glided into lovers’ talk till Stella 
came down, very lovely in a thin black dress, 
with ruffles of soft white lace caressing the 
slender throat and wrists. Already, as Gere 





trude had said, there was a change in the 
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lovely face, a tinge of color on the thin cheek, | 
anew light in the soft brown eyes. The be- ' 
coming dress, the arrangement of the nut- | 
brown hair in graceful fashion, the few well 
chosen ornaments—Gertrude’s gift—all added | 
to this dawning beauty. 

Frank Wraymore, without one throb of dis- 
loyalty to his betrothed in his faithful heart, 
acknowledged that he had seen few maidens | 
30 fair and sweet as this new cousin of Ger- | 
trude’s, to whom he was to be a brother. And 
the impression deepened as the evening wore | 
away. Gertrude, whose pale face and languid | 
eyes fully justified her plea of fatigue, leaned | 
back wearily, and let these two bright young 
hearts find the pleasure of congenial inter- 
course. For the first time she heard Stella’s 
voice ring out ina joyous peal of laughter over 
a brilliant witticism of Frank’s. For the first 
time she heard her sing; not with any marvel- 
lous power of talent; but with a clear, sweet 
voice, as pleasing as the carol of a bird. 

The next day, and the next, and every day, 
as the hot weather stole away Gertrude’s 
strength little by little, these two were thrown 
into constant intercourse. By Gertrude’s re- 
quest, Frank taught Stella to ride upon her 
cousin’s own gentle horse, and a fascinating 


that by love, and love alone, they two were 
firmly bound for life, and he sorrowed deeply 
for the failing health of his betrothed, hoping 
cooler days would restore her strength, and he 
be permitted to see her again as he had before 
this prostrating weather had so weakened her. 

Yes, while Gertrude was not to be seen, this 
fair cousin was surely the sweetest of comfort- 
ers. It was no small, part of her charm, that 
she gave such frank admiration and worship- 
ping love to Gertrude. If his betrothed was 
invisible, it was surely consolation to Frank to 
talk over her manifold perfections with so en- 
thusiastic an admirer as Stella. And so they 
would talk of.Gertrude, and glide easily to 
other topics, as innocent as children in the 
freedom of their intercourse, and utterly igno- 
rant of their part in the scheme of life that 
Gertrude had planned. And if Frank was 
winning a place dangerously near the inmost 
shrine of Stella’s heart, she was yet leal and 
true, and would have sped away back to her 
old bondage, had one thought of wronging Ger- 
trude ever entered her mind. 

But the cooler weather, upon which Frank 
had buiit so many hopes, brought no strength 
to Gertrude. Every day the fair, noble face 
grew more spirituellc in expression, more purely 





little horsewoman she made, in the becoming 
habit provided for her, with the broad-brimmed 
hat shading her lovely face. 
altogether an idle one, for Gertrude called 
upon her often to aid her in the control of her 
large income, carefully explaining to ‘her all 
the details of the business necessary for an 
heiress of large wealth to understand. Every 
day she learned something new of Gertrude’s 


charities, both open and secret ; of her care for | 


ail dependent upon her care or her custom. 
Even the arrangement of wages and household 
supplies was fully explained to her, though 
Mrs. Cresson had long been sole housekeeper. 

Yet every day found Frank at Wentworth 
Place for a morning drive, an afternoon stroll, 
or an evening visit. He was spending a few 
idle weeks, stolen from active business life, and 
devoted to Gertrude. But Gertrude enjoyed 
but little of his society. There was ever some 
business, some excuse, or that never-feigned 
plea of ill health to keep her in her own room, 
during the greater part of every visit. 

And while the noble, generous girl watched 
over her young cousin with fondest care, she 
seémed strangely blind to the danger of this 
constant intercourse between her betrothed 
and one so beautiful and winsome as Stella, 
strangely indifferent to the fact that Stella was 
learning fast that lesson that opens every 
youthful heart to drink in the joyous influence 
of affection. 

No thought of faithlessness ever troubled 
Frank. He knew that Gertrude was enthroned 
queen of his inmost heart, and there was no 
power to move her from her place. He knew 


Her life was not 


pale and tender. Every day the hours she 
passed in the seclusion of her own room were 
longer, and the traces of suffering deeper when 
she joined the others. 

Mrs. Cresson alone, and bound to secresy, 
knew of the tortures endured in those long 
hours. Mrs. Cresson alone knew of the rarely 
perfect life fading slowly but surely from all 
earth’s cares and happiness. She alone, the 
tender, lovipz aunt, who had given Gertrude 
all she had ever known of mother Jove, knew 
perfectly what Gertrude hoped for the future. 

As physical suffering increased, as the hold 
upon life grew weaker, Gertrude’s mental 
conflicts grew less frequent and more easily 
subdued. No longer she prayed wildly for 
resignation, for perfect resignation had en- 
tered fully into her pure soul. No longer she 
besought Heaven to take earthly love from her 
heart, for already a Divine love filled it. More 
saintly and lovely with every day that passed, 
Gertrude was lifting herself above earth’s suf 
fering and affliction by the might of spiritual 
purification. 

October had come, when Mrs. Cresson, with 
a pallid face and dim eyes, sent one morning 
for a famous New York doctor. Gertrude had 
been all night seated in an arm-chair suffering 
the most frightful torture, but there was ces- 
sation of pain, far more terrifying to her aunt 
| than its continuance. Already upon the pure, 

noble face was set a seal strangely solemn. 

Eyen Stella, from whom the worst had been 
carefully hidden, knew that there was a new 

| light, not of this earth, in Gertrude’s blue eyes. 
| She had come in with some late fruit heaped 
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upon a plate, but she put it down quickly, and, 
with a strange awe upon her face, drew near 
her cousin’s chair. 

**You are very, very ill?’’ she faltered, with 
tears in her voice. 

‘“*No, dear; Lam better. I have not been 
free from pain for many months; now I have 
no pain.” 

* You are better, then?’’ Yet hesitating, as 
if too doubtful to be joyous, even with this as- 
surance. 

‘*IT am better. 
quite well!” 

And yet, Stella groped her way from the 
room, blind with tears, unable to control an 
agitation she dared not let her cousin see. 

Just a little later the doctor came, and when 
he left the patient, Mrs. Cresson, after a few 
words, low spoken, led him to a room where 
Frank Wraymore waited, and left him with 
him. An hour passed before he eame out and 
drove to the railway station. 

Mrs. Cresson watched him leave the avenue, 
and went softly to the room he had left. No 
sound came to her listening ear fora long time, 
then one long shivering moan, like a suppressed 
ery of unendurable agony, was heard. She 
crept away again, but it was still long before 
Frank Wraymore opened the door. 

When he came out his face was that of a man 
who had looked for the last time upon the su- 
preme hope of his life. Not only the rigid ten- 
sion of every feature, the ashy pallor even of 


his lips, but the unutterable despair in his eyes, | 


told of a blow newly stricken that shook his 
manhood to its core. 

Mrs. Cresson met him before he crossed the 
hall. 

**Can I see Gertrude?” he asked. 

“She is waiting for you. But, Frank, you 
must be very calm. Any excitement now may 
be immediately fatal.”’ . 

Great beads of agony started on the man’s 
brow, but he spoke steadily. ‘1 will not agi- 
tate her.” 

And never had he proved his love more truly 
than in the calmness of his greeting, the iron 
will crushing down every expression of his deep 
misery to spare her one pang. 

She was seated in her arm-chair, dressed in 
white, her golden hair loosely brushed from 
the fair, angelic face. As her lover came in 
she held out both hands, and was gathered into 
his arms in a close embrace, that seemed too 
strong for even death to unclasp. 

Only loving murmurs broke the silence for 
some moments, then Frank, fearing the effect 
of excitement, gently put the wasted form back 
against the pillows of the chair, and slid kneel- 


ing beside it, his white face lifted in an agony 


of loving fear. ° ? 
“Oh, my darling !”’ he whispered, “‘ why have 
you hidden this from me?” 
The low, sweet voice never wavered as Ger- 


Soon, very soon, I shall be | 


| trude answered. ‘Only because I loved you, 

| Frank. Only for love’s sake !’’ 

| But I might have helped you!” 

| Dearest, I knew there was no earthly help 

| for me, early in the spring. It was a blow hard 
to bear, Frank ; I was so yopng! Life looked 

| so fair to me, so doubly sweet when I loved 

| you! I was rebellious for a long time, but I 

| have learned submission.” 

“‘How can I give you up?” he moaned, ca- 
| ressing the shadowy white hand. 

“T leave you a sweet comforter. Have you 
| not guessed, Frank, why I have left you with 
| Stella?” 
“Gertrude! 
| but you!” 





You cannot think I love any 


' you heart is true tome. But had you known 
of this fatal disease, you would have so tended 
/ me, so pitied me, so loved me, my own, that to 
| give me up then, would have been like wrench- 
ing life itself from you. I knowthat! I know 
| every thought of me is loving. And so, dear- 
est, to make parting easier, I have drawn away 
' from you little by little and put Stella in my 
| place.’’ 
| “She is a gentle, loving child, but she can 
| never fill your place, Gertrude.” 
| “NordoI wish it. Keep one niche in your 
| memory sacred for me, your spirit wife. But 
in the future, when, not forgetting me, you are 
| comfortable, remember it is the dearest wish of 
my heart that you love Stella.” 

Thin they talked long and earnestly of that 
| future they had hoped to share. Already Frank 
| knew that Stella would be her cousin’s heiress, 
| but for the first time he was told of the loving, 
| careful training that had been given to fit her 
| for her future cares. 
| Mrs. Cresson will live here while Stella re- 
| mains single,’’ Gertrude said. ‘When Stella 
| marries, my aunt will go to the house I have 
| willed to her, with a sufficient income for life.” 
| You think of every one!” 
| ‘God has been merciful in giving me a long 
| time to prepare for this hour,’’ was the grave 
| reply. ‘Now, Frank, will you find Stella and 
| send her tome? When I have seen her, come 
| to me again. Death will lose half its terrors in 
| your arms.”’ 

Prepared by Mrs. Cresson, Stella was calm 
| too, though her white face and swollen eyes 
told at what a cost. Very tenderly Gertrude 
| bade her farewell, solemnly bidding her be a 
| faithful steward over the great possessions left 
| her. Then, as she folded her close, pressing 
tender kisses upon the sweet, quivering lips, 
| she whispered low: ‘Stella, one charge above 
| all [leave you. Comfort Frank!” 

She gently dismissed her then, and, bidding 
farewell to Mrs. Cresson, turned to Frank. In 
| his loving arms, talking low, the breath of life 
| grew fainter, fainter, till, at the peaceful sun- 
' dering of earth’s ties, he, watching closely, 


“Darling, no! I know that every throb of 
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scarcely could have told when the end came. 
Only at the last the blue eyes dilated with a 
quick rapture, closed wearily, and the golden- 
crowned head drooped heavily. 

Frank Wraymore went abroad, but two years 
after Gertrude died he came once more to Went- 
worth Place. A beautiful woman, one worthy 
to fill the place of the noble, self-sacrificing 
love he had lost, greeted him. And when he 
had been a few months at home, Gertrude’s 
dying wish was fulfilled, and Stella knew that 
she and she only could comfort Frank. 





And in all the noble inheritance Stella holds, | 


there is no spot more carefully tended than the 
quiet inclosure, from which rises a tall marble 
shaft, bearing the one word—GERTRUDE. 


ONE DAY. 


BY ONE THIRD. 








BLUE, bright eyes, with long curling lashes, | 


blinking under a tangle of golden curls; a wee 
red mouth with endless dimples; a funny snub 


little nose ; fat chubby paws, soft and incapa- | said so your ownself. 


ONE DAY. 
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by the “blink o’ the baby’s e’e” that he medi- 


tated mischief, but for at least ten minutes he 
confined himself to bread and butter, giving 
me an occasional “here, I tell you,’’ when the 
supply fell short. 

Layard’s collection of mummies was just 
opened to the public, and Doctor N—— waxed 
exceedingly eloquent over it. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t you like to see them, Sody?’’ 
asked grandpa, thinking the long silence omin- 
ous. 

** No sir e’e!/’’ answered that young gentle- 
man, with great emphasis; ‘I’ve seen plenty 
of ’em.”’ 

Grandpa stared, and Doctor N began 
to explain, in a manner suited to small capa- 
city, that these were the first ever brought to 
this country. 

“Saw one this morning,” and Sody began at 
one crust of bread and bit straight through to 
the other. 

“Where?” asked grandpa, his eyes twink- 
ling over their glasses. 

‘““Why, I did, grandpa; saw a little live squir- 
rel mummy running along on the fence! You 
Dat man ain’t used to 





ble looking, but always ready for any mischief ; the country,” with a benignant, forgiving smile 
and a voice sweet as any thrush’s good-night | 


song—except sometimes. That’s our Sody. 


Did you think it was your Tom? No, indeed, 
| Queen left Liverpool, and Harry’s “poor sick 


dear madam ; doubtless there ’s a strong family 
likeness, and I know other people’s: darlings 
are graceful vines, and arrows in the quiver, 
and all that sort of thing, butif you think there 
ever was or could be a baby just like our Sody 
you are very much mistaken. He was a most 
remarkable child, so pronounced by every mem- 


upon the reverend D.D. Chip munk or mum- 
my, it was all the same to him. 
So the months rolled away, and at last the 


mamma’”’ was coming home, well and strong, to 
her spoiled darling. And herecomes in the ‘‘ one 
day.”’ Grandpa brought in a letter one night 
which informed us that my déte noir, a certain 
cousin John, tall, slender, and most frightfully 


| self-conceited and dyspeptic, would spend the 


ber of the family, from grandpa down to black | 


Chloe, who waited at teble. And if we didn’t 
have good opportunities of judging for a year! 

Four times in one week did that five-year-old 
start on a walking tour to see the Chicago fire, 
and when arrested at the farm gate and brought 
back for solemn reproof, convulse poor grandpa 
with his sorrowful plea that he was surely 
going to have weasles on the brain, and wanted 
hange, otherwise change. One little scratch 
and four mosquito bites comprised the ‘‘ mea- 
sles ;’ but once having seen a dead weasel in 
the barn-yard, he ever after considered disease 
and quadruped as identical. 

Your Charlie slides down the banisters and 
waters your pet fuchsia from the boiling kettle ; 
but if you had seen Sody banging away at my 
new rose- wood piano with the head of my lovely 
Clytie, his dirty boots beating time with might 
and main! Heart-broken for half an hour, in 
a dark corner of the store-room, he played cro- 
quet all the rest of the afternoon, knocked two 
balls into the hook, and came in to tea with a 
triumphant air of being the best boy on the 
premises. Doctor N , ® most solemn and 
dignified clergyman, just returned from a long 
Visit to the East, sat at the table, and I knew 








next week with us, being on the point of sail- 
ing for Africa as a missionary, and thinking 
his Cousin Lily might answer as a ‘‘help-meet 
in that salubrious cliine.’””’, Grandpa read every 
word of the promising epistle aloud ; grandma 
Jaughed until she cried, and Sody told Rove;, 
in the most emphatic manner, that Aunt Lily’s 
eyebrows were all tied up, and he must on no 
account bark if his tail were pulled. 

For the next two days Sody behaved in the 
most beautiful manner; every mother knows 
what a frightful reaction that generally im- 
plies; and I told grandma it was no matter 
whether Cousin John liked children or not, I 
should keep Sody with the family as usual, 
and if he did not behave, so much the better. 
Grandma laughed and wiped her glasses, which 
always meant “have your own way, but don’t 
blame me for the consequences.”’ 

All day Thursday Sody was all that could be 
expected of child or cherub; never once did he 
open store-room or pantry door ; never a dirty 
finger marked the paint in nursery or parlor ; 
grandpa slumbered in peaceful comfort all the 
long, hot afternoon, and two old ladies, who 
chose that time for a call on grandma, congrat- 
ulated her most heartily on her ‘dear little 
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pet,”” who sat very quietly on the sofa for an 
hour, and watched them with round, unwink- 
ing eyes. Cousin John was to arrive on Sat- 
urday, and already I rejoiced, certain that a 
regular outbreak would follow such unusual 
good behavior. Friday it poured from dawn 
til] night, and the garret, Sody’s refuge in wet 
weather, was being cleaned, so that his “‘gen- 
tle heart was tried beyond comfort,’’ until I 
suggested patchwork, and he sat aud sewed 
until tea time. As I tucked him up in bed, he 
said, sweetly: “Aunt Lily, do you think I'm 
getting too good? ‘Cos grandpa says the good 


die young, and I want to grow up and be ina | 


big cireus.”’ I thought it very likely. 

Two hours after, as I pored over my Ger- 
man, the door-bell rang, and we heard the 
whack of a heavy trunk on the porch steps. 
Ominous sound! Straightway entered Cousin 
John, taller and more dyspeptic-looking than 
ever. Of course he had eaten nothing since an 
early lunch, and was half starved ; people al- 
ways are half starved when they come in upon 
you after bed-time, when the kitchen fire is 
out and the cook asleep. Poor Chloe tumbled 
down stairs half awake, and banged the tea- 
kettle about in a wonderful manner, as she 


proceeded to make a fire and prepare one of | 


her famous high teas. I cut slice after slice of 
pound-cake and fruit-cake, Cousin Jonn’s fa- 
vorite dainties, devoutly hoping ‘this night's 
work would breed prescriptions.” 

Grandma came into the store-room for a jar 
of peaches, and stopped in the doorway with a 
puzzled air. ‘Seems to me there ’s something 
in behind the barrels. Do you s’pose it’s a 
rat, Lily ?” 

If there ’s one thing I hate above another, it 
is a rat, and I left that region of country forth- 
with, so that the carefully-cut cake never came 
on the table that night. Unearthly squalls in 
the store-room interrupted Cousin John’s lazy 
meal, and grandma rushed out to the kitchen 
after me, with flying cap-strings. 

Sody stood in the middle of the floor, drip- 
ping from head to foot with molasses, and 
weeping loudly, as he vainly tried to push his 
long curls out of his eyes. Grandma rushed 
for a tub, and grandpa muttered something 
about Solomon, to which I was discreetly deaf. 

“ Dear, dear, dear !”’ bewailed grandma ; ‘‘all 
the milk is upset, and that can of kerosene has 
gone into the molasses! Lily, what shall we 
do with that youngster?” 

For the first and last time in his life, to my 
knowledge, Cousin John offered a sensible sug- 
gestion, namely, that it would be well to wash 
the child and put him to bed. Which we did, 
in what that disgusted young man called “‘ho- 
sanna metre.’’ 

‘“*Well,” said grandma, once the fuss was 
over, “‘you said he ’d react after being so well- 
behaved all day, Lily; but I think his day be- 
gins rather too early, if this transanction’s a 





part of it! I’m proper glad his mother is com. 
ing so soon.”’ And we were all in bed before 
the next hour struck. 

Bright and early the blue eyes opened. Be. 
fore the five o’clock factory bell rang Sody was 
singing ‘“‘O Paradise,’’ at the top of his lungs, 
under a tent made of the upper sheet; thena 
pair of copper-toed shoes clattered back and 
forth, up stairs and down until the breakfast 
bell sounded in the lower hall. Down came 
poor Cousin John, pale and sad, and replied 
to grandma's kind inquiry as to his night’s rest, 
that a loud noise in the early morning always 
made his heart beat to an extent that threat 
ened suffocation. Harry looked sulky, but said 
nothing until the blessing was asked, our prom- 
| ising young missionary of course officiating. 
| ‘* Dat ain’t right! You’ve mixed it all up! 

Grandpa, you do it and show him how,” cried 
our terrible infant, at the top of his lungs. 
Grandpa says ‘‘fudge’’ sometimes with great 
earnestness; he said it then, and Sody was 
taken away from the table in dire disgrace. Of 
course Aunt Lily must follow, to see to justice, 
and we finished our meal on a corner of the 
kitchen table. Then I sent Sody down the 
| garden, with strict orders not to paddle in the 
brook, stone the robins, or go outside the farm 
| gate. 

The long morning wore on to dinner time in 
peace and quietness ; grandma, by the window, 
rocked, and knitted on a small stocking, and 
grandpa, his spectacles on the back of his head, 
talked the Natal mission over with solemn Cow 
sin John, who “stared straight on, a ste 

| stare,” at me, as I worked. 1 was just coun 
| ing the rose-colored stitches in a tiny bud IM 
| somebody’s slipper, when Sir Oracle roused 
himself and proposed a turn in the garden. 
Didn't 1 know what was surely coming then! 
Our lazy saunter down the broad walk, and of 
| roses he had seen enough, and must needs rest 
| his weary limbs in the arbor. How I longed 
for a squall or call or any sort of scrape, but 
in all the garden was no sight or sound of my 
| cherub. Doubtless he was curled up some 
| where with Rover, both fast asleep. 
Cousin John picked the only blossom on my 
| pet Bon Silene, pulled it to pieces, and threw 
| itaway ; took off his eyeglasses, then put them 
on, pulled his moustache half off (and half of 
| it was just sixteen hairs), and so to business. 
| ‘*Blizabeth, I have resojved to take a lelp- 
meet, as my health is delicate and needs con- 
stant care, and the life at the mission is bur 
densome. Are you of a disposition to fulfil 
the duties of such a position in a dignified 
, manner, with no unseemly levity ?”’ This with 
decided emphasis. 

I began to see dimly a way of escape. 

“How much salary will you give, Cousin 
John?” I asked, earnestly. ‘‘Grandpa allows 
| me five hundred, and pays all the bills I send 
| him beside. Can you afford as much as that?” 
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Cousin Johu looked rather taken aback. 

“My dear cousip, you—ah—you—don’t quite 
comprehend. I aim really—ah—attached to 
you, in spite of your frivolous disposition, 
and’’— 

Was it an avalanche or an earthquake? 
Slam bang, down from the arbor roof, dropped 
Sody, and bedrabbled from head to toe, and 
roaring loud as any young Zulu on the war path. 
Cousin John’s exclamation, as I took Sody 
up in my arms and started for the bath-room, 
might have been theological, but 1 honestly 





| 
| 


cord around his neck, and all the air was 
sweet with Lubin’s triple extract of tuberose. 
Brother Mallory said nothing, but walked like 
a funeral procession of one back to the parlor. 
1 suppose he thought ‘‘ words would do no jus- 
tice’ to his emotions. What he said or thought 
when he found his beloved garments scattered 
from one end of the second floor to the other, 


| it never occurred to me to ask; but for long 


have doubts on the subject. My dear boy had | 
| box. This last demonstration settled the ques- 


been fishing, and dropped full length on toa 
bed of clay at the bottom of the brook, so that 
dinner was full late on that unlucky day, as I 
washed and dressed him in his new braided 
suit, brushed out the long thick curls, and put 
on my prettiest grenadine. 

“What for you dot dat on?” he anxiously 
inquired atdinner. ‘Is Uncle Will coming?” 

Cousin John looked askance, but Rover’s 
smothered bark diverted his attention, and 
Chloe let the impatient puppy in at the win- 
dow: followed the grand catastrophe of the 
day. Rover ran under the table, and Harry, 
spoon in hand, leaned back, of course, just too 
farin his high chair, to see his pet. Over went 
chair and boy, and everything else followed 


on behind. The turkey Janded in grandpa’s | 


after he was safe in Natal, his things kept 
turning up in out-of-the-way corners, and my 
prettiest necktie and perfume-case went to 
console young Zulus in the bottom of his hat- 


tion left unanswered in the morning, for, with 
the evening shades, Cousin John left us, saying 
faintly to sympathizing grandma that another 
such day would utterly exhaust his nervous 
system. Sody beamed farewells from the 
porch, and Mr. Mallory’s embarrassed attempts 
at explanations, and adieu to the young person 


| he had decided would not prove a fitting help- 


meet after all, were cut short by the aforemen- 
tioned ‘Uncle Will” alighting from the very 


| Stage he was to take. And our ‘ one-day” 


lap, the coffee finished my new dress, and | 
Cousin John’s delicate gray suit was adorned | 


with divers splashes from vegetable and gravy 
dishes and a pitcher of thick cream. 

“Bedlam let loose !’’ grandma declared, and 
undertook to administer justice in the most 
severe manner, sending Sody to bed for the 
rest of the day. 

Contrary to her plans, I went up stairs with 
him, and it was nearly tea time before I ap- 
peared again in the shady parlor, where Cousin 
John was perusing “Tupper on Love and 
Marriage.’”’ He read the chapter aloud to me, 
and looked horrified when I pronounced it 
twaddle, 

“What does ail Sody, Lily?”? mourned poor 
tired grandina, who had been washing spots 
from her pretty carpet. ‘He has been so 
good all the week, and to act so now! I am 
afraid Cousin John won't think much of your 
government,” 

“It is a great responsibility,’ began Mr. 
Mallory, when from the kitchen came Rover's 
howls, and shrieks of laughter from Chloe and 
Sody, and we rushed to the scene of action, 


prepared for almost anything. Cousin John, | 


thinking, as he told grandma severely, that he 
was in an honest house at least, however ill- 
governed it might be, had left the keys of his 
trunk on the bureau. And through the kitehen 
marched Sody, arrayed in his cousin’s best 
broadcloth, a gray beaver on his head, and on 
his fat paws cream-colored kids. Rover trailed 


ended in strict poetic justice. Do you think, 
dear madam, that your Charlie, Tom, or Harry 
could possibly accomplish so much? 


a 
PASSING FOOTSTEPS. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 





ALL through the day his love I used to keep, 
As @ sweet balm to soothe my petty cares, 
Used without stint, for it was strong and deep, 
And calmed me like a blessing unawares. 
Whatever troubles might beset my way, 
“He loves me,” I would say, “all will be well ;’ 
And at the close of every weary day 
I listened when his coming footsteps fell. 
To-night I hear the footsteps passing by, 
Knowing that none will pause before my door; 
Nor care I, since I feel with bitter sigh 
The footsteps that I love will come no more. 
When in the night my fitful slumbers break, 
The car-bell strikes upon the avenue, 
I start—“* He may come yet!” and then I wake, 
And still the footsteps pass the long night through. 
Alas! before death came his steps to stay, 
If they had seemed unsteady, falt’ring, slow, 
If they had wavered ever on their homeward way, 
I might have said, ‘Tis better, better so.” 

But since they always were so firm and true, 
Like throbs of his own mighty, loving heart— 
And both are silent—ail the drear nights through 
Their echoes strike my brain like piercing dart. 
—— oe 


No man’s abilities are so remarkably shining 
as not to stand in need of a proper opportunity 
—a patron, and even the praises of a friend—to 
recommend them to the notice of the world. 

Iris notso difficult a task to plant new truths 
as to root out old errors, for there is this para- 
dox in men: they run after that which is new, 


after, a Cashmere dressing gown tied by the | but are prejudiced in favor of that which is old. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK-STAND. 
(See Colored Engraving ir. Front of Book.) 
THE book-stand is made of carved wood, the 
centre ornamented with a medallion of em- 
broidery. The work can be embroidered on 


silk, satin, cloth, or the Japanese canvas, 
If the last named be 


which looks very well. 





used, it can be worked in the hand; if satin 
or silk, it should be framed. The flowers are 
worked in three shades of blue; the stitches 
for each petal are taken from the outside to 
the centre vein in one long stitch, as the petafs 
are so small. When the petai is finished, a 
darker shade is worked up the vein in very 
close and fine tapestry stitch. Work the 
sprays of green in two or three different tints, 
using at least three or four shades, and the 
fruit in two shades of red. The fruit is worked 
in fine tapestry stitch; the parrot in shades of 
gray, with bright red wings, following the 
natural colors as much as possible. The work 
must have a lining of paper pasted on the back 
to keep all the ends firm. 


a — oe 


ORNAMENTAL EMERY CUSHION. 
CROCHET. 

THE materials are dark and light purse silk 
and fine cord. The cushion is begun from the 
lower edge with 6 rounds of double crochet 
ever the cord. The light and dark shades al- 
ternate every 3d round. These 6 rounds have 
each 62 stitches. For the next 7 rounds, which 
form the crown of the cap, must be narrowed, 


so that the work neither coops nor lies in folds, 
A cushion filled with emery, and correspond- 
ing to the shape of the cap, is thei placed in. 
side the crochet, and a brim of card-board coy- 
ered with green taffetas is sewn on, as shown 
in the illustration. On the centre of the crown 
is a green silk button and a fringe of green 


purse silk, made as follows: Wind the silk 40 
times around the mesh one and a quarter inch 
wide ; thread a needle and draw it through the 





loops ; make the thread firm at each end, draw 
out the mesh, and cut the loops at the lower 
edge. 


-_ >> od 


CURTAIN BAND AND TASSEL. 
THE tassel, Fig. 1, is worked on a cushion, 
and on the same principle, and even using 
some of the same stitches, as the macramé lace. 
Cut your material—thin cord, thread, or cotton 


into thirty-two strips of about half a yard in 


length. The top of the tassel consists of eight 
loops, and a pin is required for every loop, a8 
shown in the detail. Put in a row of pins two 


inches apart, then a second row one and three 
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quarters of an inch below the first, double the | you have four in a row close to the pin. Now 


number of pins are required in this row; they 
must be each one inch apart, so that every 
other pin of the bottom row is exactly under 
that in the top row. Now puta third row be- 
tween these two rows. The same number of 
pins are required as for the bottom row, and ar- 
range them to form a slanting line with every 
pin of the top row and every other pin of the 
pottom row. Take four lengths of thread and 
joop them around the first top pin, as shown 
in the engraving. Now take the two middle 
threads from those on the left-hand pin; pass 
them around the pin in the 2d row, and fasten 
them to the button of your dress, or to anything 
alittle higher than the cushion; then take the 


Fig. 1.—Curtain Tassel. 





two remaining threads, one in your right and 
the other in your left hand. To make it easier 
at first, number the threads—the one in your 
right hand No. 1, that in your left No. 2, and 
the two that are fastened Nos. 3and 4. Pass 
No. 1 over 3. and4 and under 2, keeping it tight 
in your hand ; then pass 2 under 3 and 4, and 
through the loop made by No. 1; pull them 
tight and slide the stitch as near to the pin as 
you can, taking care to keep it on the side of 
the pin nearest you; then reverse the thread ; 
put the one in your left hand over 3 and 4, and 
under the one in your right, and pass the one 
i your right hand under 3 and 4, and through 
the loop in the left hand, as shown in the en- 
gtaving. Then repeat these two stitches until 


| the right. 


make exactly the same stitches on the pin to 
When you have done this separate 


| the two threads nearest the middle from those 


| on the right-hand pin, and the same from those 


| 


on the left ; then make the four stitches around 
the bottom pin, taking care to reverse the 
threads each time. On the next four pins make 
the same stitches and loops. Around the 2d pin 
of the third row you must also make the same 
stitches, for which you must take the two un- 
used threads of the right-had pin of the first 
set of loops. thread No. 5 and 6, and:the same 
of the left-hand pin of the second set, and so 
on with the next set of loops and stitches, until 
you have made eight of them; then slip them 


Fig. 2.—Curtain Band with Tassel, 





| over the tassel, gather the ends together, and 


cushion, or one of the fringe boards. 


fasten them all at the top, letting all, except 
eight, fall among the threads of the tassel. 
Take four of the eight left out, fasten the two 
middle ones, and. make the same stitches as 
you did before. You must go on making the 
stitches till you get the cord the length you re- 
quire it; then do the same with the other four 
threads. When the two vords are the proper 
length make up the rosette, and it is ready to 
fasten on to the curtain band. 

The eurtain band, Fig. 2, must be made on a 
Pins or 
nails must be placed in four rows according to 
the width the bandis required, Take two long 
lengths of the material, thick braid or cord, the 
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length your require the band, and fasten them 
on the cushion or board. They must be about 
five or six inches apart in the centre, and grad- 
ually sloping inwards towards the ends till 
they meet. The second and third row must be 


Fig. la.—Detail of Tassel. 





placed along these threads at the distance of 
one inch and a quarter apart. The outside row 


must be half or three-quarters of an inch above | 


the second, and so arranged that the pins come 
alternately with those of the second row. For 
Fig. 1».—Detail of Tassel. 


mah te 








the bottom row the pins must be arranged in 
the same manner and at the same distance from 
the other thread. Then takea very long length 
of the cord, and begin at the extreme end on 
the_right-hand side; pass the cord over the top 


long thread, around the first pin of the second 
row, the first of the top row, and the second of 
the second row, and under the long thread, 
now cross the two ends of this samre thread, 
and fasten the one in the right hand in with 
| the ends of the two long threads. Then pass 
the thread in the left hand, over the bottom 
| thread around the fifth pin in the third row, 
| the fourth in the bottom row, and the fourth 
| in the third row and under the long thread, so 
| that it is passed from left to right; then pass 
it under the top thread around the seventh pin 
| inthe second row, the sixth in the top row, and 
the sixth in the second row, and over the long 
thread, then continue as before until you come 


ity. 2a.—Detail of Curtain Band. 





to the extreme end on the left-hand side, where 
| fasten it in with the ends of the two long 
| threads. Now you must take another thread. 
Begin it on the third pin in the second row, 
put it under the long thread around third pin, 
around the second in the top row, and the see 
ond in the second row; then pass it under the 
| thread already on the pin, over the long thread, 
and under the thread again, as shown in the 
engraving, then cross the two threads ; the one 
in the right-hand must be fastened in with the 
long threads as the other was with the thread 
in the left hand ; proceed as before, taking care 
to interlace them where they cross, and also 
‘taking care to put it around the pins three to 
| the left of those yeu have just passed it around. 
| When you have finished this thread fasten it 
off as before, and take another, working it in 
the same manner, etc. When it is finished sew 
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— 
the ends of cord firmly together with a needle | either white or éeruv linen, or Holland, and the 
and thread, leaving sufficient to form the loops | braiding either to match or a color. The tas- 
at the ends of the curtain band, and then when ! sels and buttons should match the braid. This 
the rosette and tassels are stitched on it will be is a German contrivance, and can be enlarged 





finished. The band Fig. 2 will beeasily worked to any dimensions. Our model is only given 
by following the engraving. ; in the miniature size. 


———__ +e ——__—_ ee 
WALL BAG. BRAIDING. PATTERNS FOR SLIPPERS, BAGS, 


Tuis bag is constructed so as to hang against FOOTSTOOLS, ETC. 
a wall, and is intended to hold laces and fine THIs pattern is worked on American cloth, 
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cambries and all those articles that are washed ; on the under side of which lines have been 
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half an inch, so that the whole is divided into 
regular squares. Having done this, cut slits 
in the cloth at the places indicated in the illus- 
tration, to allow the braid to pass through, and 
afterwards work the cross stitches with colored 
silk corresponding with the braid. The pattern 
is produced by first drawing on the under side 
ot American cloth a series of lines crossing each 
other so as to present a regular set of equal 
squares. This being done, cut with a sharp 
knife slits in the cloth at the places indicated 
in the illustration, and pass a braid of a darker 
shade than the cloth through the slits, after 
which put in the cross stitches with thick silk, 
corresponding in color with the braid. 


———- - oe ____— 
LAMP SCREEN OF CARD-BUOARD AND 
SILK. 


stand, on which is fixed a circular piece of card- 
board covered with green silk and edged with 
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| lace. Cut a round piece of card-board seven 


inches and a half in diameter, trace upon it the 
designs seen in the illustration; pierce the 
small holes with a large needle and cut out the 
figures with a sharp knife. Then cover the 
card-board on both sides with green silk, turn 
in the edges, and overcast them together alj 
around. Sew on a black lace edg‘ng one 
inch deep, and over that a white lace edging 
half an inch deep, set on full. Cover the 
stitcbes with a gold border, and fix the screen 
to the stand. 


— oe 


TOILET FRINGE. 














FRINGE of fine black silk fringe, ornamented 
with spots of narrow crépe ribbon, embroidered 


| with beads. 


KNITTED SCARF. 

ALMosT the only stitch that would be both 
sides alike, and by far the best for gentlemen’s 
searfs or comforters, is the brioche stitch, which 
is very elastic and pleasant to wear. With 
single Berlin woo] or eyder yarn of any color 
preferred, cast on No. 10 wooden needles from 
60 to 80 stitches for the width, and knit the 1st 
row, * over, slip 1, knit 1, repeat from * through- 
outthe row. This row only prepares the stitches 
for the brioche, and is not to be repeated. 2d 
and all other rows, * over, slip 1, as if about to 
purl, knit 2.together (consisting of the over and 
the stitched slipped in last row) ; repeat from*. 
Every row is the same. The ends may have 
stripes of black across of different widths. 
When considered long enough knit the last row 
plain, taking as one the stitch and the “over,” 
that crosses it. Tie in a fringe to correspond. 


‘ 
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deccipts, Etc. 
RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 
BOILING, BROILING, FRYING. 

Boiiing.—This is the most simple of all processes 
of cooking. Regularity and attention to time are 
the main secrets. 

Much less heat is requisite to keep liquids boiling 
in copper and iron saucepans than in those made of 
tin 

There is frequently a great waste of fuel in cook- 
ing, Which arises from making liquids boil fast, 
when they only require to be kept slowly boiling. 
More than half the fuel used in kitchens is wasted 
in the above manner. 

It isa sad waste to put fuel under a boiling pot. 
There isa degree of heat in water called the boiling- 
point, and all the coals or wood in the world cannot 
make water hotter in an open vessel; it can but boil. 
By this waste, the cook not only loses time, but 
spoils the cooking. 


The average time for boiling fresh meat is from | 


eighteen to twenty minutes for every pound; thus, 
a joint weighing six pounds will require from one 
hour and three-quarters totwo hours boiling. Salted 
meat requires rather more boiling and water; fresh- 
killed meat longer time; and all meats longer in 
cold than warm weather. It is, however, better to 
be guided, for time, by the thickness of the joint, 
than by its weight. 

Dried or salted fish and meats require soaking in 
cold water before boiling. 

Meat and poultry will lose their flavor and firm- 
ness, if left in the water after they are done; as will 
also fish, which will break to pieces. 

The water in which fish, meat, or poultry has been 
boiled should be saved ; this pot-liquor, as it is called, 
may be made into soup. 

Slow boiling is very important for all meats, to en- 
sure their tenderness; fast boiling always makes 
them hard and tough, less plump, and of darker 
color, than when they are boiled gradually. 

Skimming the pot will alone ensure the good color 
and sweetness of the meat; a little cold water and 
salt will aid in throwing up the scum; milk put into 
the pot does good in few cases only; and wrapping 
in acloth is unnecessary, if the seum be carefully 
removed. 

The lid of the saucepan should only be removed 
for skimming: and, before taking off the lid, be 
careful to blow from it any dust or blacks from the 
fire or chimney. 

The joint should always be covered with water; 
above this quantity, the less water the more savory 
will be the meat. 

In some few instances, however, it may be neces- 
sary to boil the articles in a much larger quantity of 
water; a quart of water is mostly a good proportion 
toa pound of meat. 

If meat be put into cold water, it should be heated 
gradually, so as not to cause it to boil in less than 
forty minutes; if it boil much sooner, the meat will 


shrink and be hardened, and not so freely throw up | 


the scum. 

Four skewers, or a plate, inside downwards, should 
be laid on the bottom of the saucepan, especially for 
large joints and puddings, so that they be equally 
done, and escape burning, or adhering to the sauce- 
Dan. 

When a pot boils, remove it nearly off the fire, but 
let the lid remain on; a very little heat will then 
keep up the boiling. 


The time of boiling should be reckoned from the 
time bubbles begin to rise on the surface of the 
liquid; as the bviling continues, the water wilj 
evaporate, and in some cases it may be requisite to 
fill up the saucepan with boiling water. 

Vegetables and meat are sometimes steamed ; that 
is, they are put into vessels resembling cullenders, 
and, being placed over boiling water, the steam 
from it rises through the holes of the vessel, and 
then through the vegetables and meat, which are 
thus as effectually boiled as if they were put into the 
boiling water. 

Broiling.—Broiling requires a crisp and clear fire, 
proportioned to the article to be broiled; for exam- 
ple, mutton chops require a clear rather than a brisk 
fire, else the fat will be wasted before the lean is 
warmed through; but fora beef steak, the fire can 
neither be too brisk nor clear, if the gridiron be 
| placed at the proper distance. Fish require a steady 
fire, as also does under-done meat. 

Much, however, depends on the substance of the 
article to be broiled; if it be thick, it must be placed 
at a greater distance at first, to warm it through; if 
thin, the fire must be brisk, else the meat will not 
be of a good color. 

The gridiron should be wiped clean after it has 
been used, so that the bars may be kept bright on 
top; they should be allowed to get hot before the 
article is laid on them, but not too hot, else they 
will burn the meat or fish, the latter especially. To 
prevent this, the bars should be rubbed with fat. 

A charcoal fire is best for broiling. 

To prevent the fat dripping into the fire, set the 
|} gridiron aslant. 

For turning the broiling article, use tongs, as a 
fork will let out the gravy. When the article is 
done, it will feel firm if touched with the tongs; by 
no means cut the meat to ascertain if it be done, as 
that will let out the gravy. 

Frying is “to scorch something solid in fat, or 
oil,” or butter. Lard, clarified suet, or dripping, is 
| well adapted for fish, eggs, potatoes, and meat gen- 
erally. Olive oil is much used for fish, and the same 
oil will serve for more than one frying. Butter is 
used, but it is not as well adapted for frying as either 
| of the other articles. 
| Be careful that the fat or oil is fresh, clean, and 
free from salt, else what you fry in it will be of bad 
color and flavor; salt will prevent it from browning. 

Fat or oil, to be used again, should be strained 
through a sieve before it is set aside. 

Fat becomes richer from having meat fried into it, 
and may be used repeatediy; but the fat that has 
been used for fish cannot be used again for meat. 

The fat must have left off bubbling and be quite 
still before you put in the articles. 

To prepare crums for frying, dry thoroughly in a 
warm oven, or before the fire, any waste pieces of 
bread; then pound them in a mortar and sift them, 
and put them away till wanted. This is much better 
than grating bread as it is needed, or using oatmeal, 
ete. 

When you wish fried things to look as well as pos- 
| sible, do them twice over with egg and crums. 
| If eggs be very dear, a little flour and water may 
be substituted for them in preparing fish to fry. 

In frying, use a slice to lift the articles in and out 
of the pan, and drain them. 

To make batter for frying, melt two ounces of 
butter in a little warm water, and pour it upon half 
a pound of flour; stir it, and add water enough to 
form a batter thick enough to adhere to whatever 
| is put into it, but it should run freely; add some 
| salt and the beaten whites of two eggs. 
| A small shallow frying pan, or sauté pan, as it is 




















this method differs from common frying, as it only 
requires butter enough to keep the article from 
sticking to the pan and burning. 

The fire for frying should be free from smoky 
coals, sharp and even. Charcoal makes the best 
frying fire. 

The fat should be carefully drained from all fried 
articles; indeed, they should be so dry as scarcely 
to soilacloth. Fish is best drained by wrapping it 
in soft whited-brown paper, by which it will so dry 
as not to soil the napkin upon which it is served. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Economical Beef Olives.—The remains of under- 
done cold roast beef, bread crums, one onion finely 
minced, pepper and salt to taste, gravy made from 
the beef bones, thickening of butter and flour, one 
tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup. Cut some 
stices of underdone roast beef about half an inch 
thick ; sprinkle over them some bread crums, minced 
shalot, and a little of the fat and seasoning; roll 
them, and fasten with a small skewer. Have ready 
some gravy made from the beef bones; put in the 
1 ieces of meat, and stew them till tender, which wilil 
be in about an hour and a quarter, or rather longer. 
Arrange the meat ina dish, thicken and flavor the 
gravy, and pour if over the meat, when it is ready 
to serve. 

Beef Sausages.—To every pound of suet allow two 
pounds of lean beef; seasoning to taste of salt, pep- 
per, and mixed spices. Clear the suet from skin, 
and chop that and the beef as finely as possible; 
season with pepper, salt, and spices, and mix the 
whole well together. Make it into flat cakes, and 
fry of a nice brown. Many persons pound the meat 
in a mortar a ter it is chopped, but this is not neces- 
sary when the meat is minced finely. 

Stewed Carrots.—Seven or eight large carrots, one 
teacupful of broth, pepper and salt to taste, half a 
teacupful of cream, thickening of butter and flour. 
Scrape the carrots nicely, half boil, and slice them 
into a stewpan; add the broth, pepper, and salt, and 
cream; simmer till tender, and be careful the ear- 
rats are not broken. A few minutes before serving, 
mix a little flour with about an ounce of butter; 
thicken the gravy with this; let it just boil up, and 
serve. About three-quarters of an hour to boil the 
carrots, about twenty minutes to cook them aiter 
they are sliced. 

Chicken Cutlets, Prench.—The remains of cold 
roast or boiled fowl, fried bread, clarified butter, 
the yelk of one egg, bread crums, half a teaspoonful 
of finely-minced lemon-peel ; salt, Cayenne, and mace 
to taste. For sauce, one ounce of butter, two minced 
onions, a few slices of carrot, a small bunch of 
savory herbs, including parsley, one biade of pounded 
mace, six peppercorns, half a pint of gravy. Cut 
the fowls into as many nice cutlets as possible; take 
a corresponding number of sippets about the same 
size, all cut one shape; fry them a pale brown, put 
them before the fire, then dip the cutlets into clari- 
fied butter mixed with the yelk of an egg, cover 
with bread crums seasoned in the above proportion, 
with lemon-peel, mace, salt, and Cayenne; fry them 
for about five minutes, put each piece on one of the 
sippets, pile them high in the dish, and serve with 
the following sauce, which should be made ready for 
the cutlets: Put the butter into a stewpan, add the 
onions, carrot, herbs, mace, and peppercorns; fry 
for ten minutes, or rather longer; pour in half a 
pint of good gravy, made of the chicken bones; 
stew gently for twenty minutes, straint, and serve. 
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called, is very useful to fry articles to be stewed; | 


me aa ascenaaenamnassemnemnsncasienasiteea 

To Roast Partridges.—Rightly, to look well, there 
should be a leash (three birds) in the dish; pluek, 
singe, draw, and truss them; roast them for about 
twenty minutes; baste them with butter, and when 
the gravy begins to run from them you may safely 
assume that the partridges are done; place them in 
a dish together with bread-crumis, fried nicely brown, 
and arranged in small heaps. Gravy should be 
served in a turreen apart. In the French way of 
roasting partridges, they are generally first larded, 
then covered over with slices of Jemon divested of 
rind and pips; afterwards envelop the birds with 
slices of bacon fat, then wrap them in buttered pa. 


| per; roast them for nearly three-quarters of an 


hour, and serve them with a clear gravy poured 
over them in the dish. 

Forcemeat.—Take six ounces of bread-crums, two 
ounces of lean ham, two ounces of butter, six ounces 
of fineiy-shred beef suet, a little thyme, parsley 
chopped fine, and mace, one dessertspoonful of salt, 
a pinch of Cayenne, and the yelks of three eggs; mix 
well, and add three teaspoonfuls of milk, and one 
teaspoonful of finely-chopped lemon-peel ; mix again, 
and form into balls, fry them in lard, or use for stuf. 
fing. 4 

Baked Haddock.—Scale and clean the fish, with- 
out cutting it open much: put in a nice delicate 
forcemeat, and sew up the slit. Brush it over with 
egg, sprinkle over bread-crums, and baste fre quently 
with butter. Garnish with parsley and cut lemon, 
and serve with a nice brown gravy, plain melted 
butter, or anchovy sauce. The egg and bread-crums 
can be omitted, and pieces of butter placed over the 
fish. Haddocks may be filleted, rubbed over with 
egg and bread-crums, and fried a nice brown; gar- 
nish with crisped parsley. 

Roast Wild Ducks.—Carefully pluck and draw 
them; cut off the heads close to the necks, leaving 
sufficient skin to turn over, and do not cut off the 
feet; some twist each leg at the knuckle, and rest 
the claws on each side of the breast; others truss 
them. Roast the birds before a quick fire, and, 
when they are first put down, let them remain for 
five minutes without basting (this will keep the 
gravy in); afterwards baste plentifully with butter, 
and afew minutes before serving dredge them lightly 
with flour; baste well, and send them to table nicely 
frothed, and full of gravy. If overdone, the birds 
will lose their flavor. Serve with a good gravy in 
the dish, or orange gravy, and send to table with 
them acut lemon. To take off the fishy taste whieh 
wild fowl sometimes have, baste them for a few 
minutes with hot water, to which have been added 
an onion and a little salt; then take away the pan, 
and baste with butter. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Cocoa nut Cakes.—Peel the cocoa-nut and cut into 
thin slices, eut these again crossways into threads 
about half an inch long: puta pound and a quarter 
of brown moist sugar, a teacupful of cold water, and 
the sliced cocoa-nut into a saucepan, and boil for 
some time over a slow fire, stirring frequently to pre- 
vent it burning. Wring out a coarse kitchen cloth 
in cold water, and lay it over a large dish; drop @ 
tablespoonful of the mixture at intervals on the damp 
cloth. This is the way cocoa-nut cakes are made in 
Jamaica, and they are extremely nice. 

Claret Jelly.—Dissolve half a pound of loaf-sugar 
and an ounce and a quarter of isinglass in half a pin 
of water, add to this three-quarters of a pint of claret, 
a few drops of burnt sugar, and a wineglassful of 
brandy. Strain the jelly till bright, pour it into the 


, mould, and let it remain ina cold place till firmly set. 
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Rusks for Tea.—Beat up seven eggs, mix them with 
half a pint of warm new milk, in which a quarter of 
apound of butter has been melted, add a quarter 
of a pint of yeast, and three ounces of sugar; put 
them gradually into as much flour as will make a 
light paste nearly as thin as batter; letit rise before 


the fire half an hour, add more flour to make ita | 


little stiffer, work it well, and divide it into small 
Joaves, or cakes, about five er six inches wide, and 
flatten them. When baked, and cold, put them into 
the oven to brown a little. 

A Plain Pound-Cake.—Beat one pound of butter 
jn an earthen pan until it is like a fine thick cream, 
then beat in nine whole eggs till quite light. Putin 
agiass of brandy, a little lemon-peel shred fine, then 
work in a quarter of flour; put it into the hoop or 


pan, and bake it foran hour. A pound plum-cake is | 


made the same, with putting one pound and a half 
of clean washed currants, and half a pound of can- 
died Jemon-peel. 

Baked Potato Pudding.—Twelve ounces of boiled 
potatoes skinned and mashed, one ounce of suet, one 
ounce of cheese grated fine, one gill of milk. Mix 
the potatoes, suets milk, cheese, and all together; if 
not of a proper consistence, add alittle water. Bake 
itin an earthen pan. 

Arrowroot Blane Mange. - Mix three well-filled up 
tablespoonfuls of arrowroot with a little milk. Boil 
one and a half pint of good, rich, new milk, sweeten 
and flavor to taste; pour it on the arrowroot, mixing 
them well, and stir the mixture over a slow fire until 
it is thoroughly cooked and thickened, taking care 
that it does not burn. Pour it into a jelly shape, and 
do not turn it out until the nextday. The chief care 
requisite is to cook it enough for it to set firmly. 

Palace Pudding.—Two large teaspoontuls of corn 
flour, mix it with half a teacupful of new miik, half 
a pint of cream, half an ounce of isinglass, loaf-sugar 
tothe taste, and a few drops of essence of vanilla. 
Let all these ingredients boil together ten minutes 
over the fire, and stirin quickly the yelks of two fresh 
eggs, well beaten, stirring all together till nearly cold. 
Pour the mixture into small tin moulds, which must 
have been previously wetted with cold water. Put 
dried cherries at the bottom and sides of the moulds 
before filling them. 

Transparent Pudding.— Fight eggs, eight ounces 
of sugar, eight ounces of butter, nutmeg. Beat up 
the eggs, put them intoastewpan with the sugar and 
butter, nutmeg to taste, set it on a stove or fire of 
coals, stirring it constantly until it thickens, then 
pour it into a basin to cool. Set a rich paste around 
the edge of your dish, p ur in your pudding, and 
bake it in a moderate oven. A most delicious and 
elegant article. 

A Superb Lemon Pudding.—Halfa pound of sugar, 
five eggs, half a pound of best butter, one glass of 
rose-water, one lemon, one glass orange-flower water. 
Beat the rose-water and butter to a froth; prepare 
the sugar and eggs as for pound-cake; grate tlie yel- 
low part of the lemon-rind in (but not a particle of 
white): have a nice puff-paste ready in your dish, 
and, after incorporating the pudding well together, 
pour it into your paste. Bake in a moderate oven. 
Orange pudding is made in the same way, using a 
pounded orange instead of a lemon, 

Boston Apple Pudding. — Eighteen good hpples, 
quarter of a pound of butter, four yelks of eggs, one 
white, cinnamon, cloves, one lemon, sugar to taste, 
half a nutmeg. Peel, core, and cut the apples into 
a stewpan that will just hold them, witha little water 
and the spices; rasp the peel of the lemon in; stew 
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through a sieve; beat the eggs and grated nutmeg 
together with the juice of a lemon, then mix all well, 
line the inside of your pie-dish with good puff-paste, 
put in your pudding, bake half an hour. 

Common Buns.—Rub four ounces of butter into 
two pounds of flour, a little salt, four ounces of sugar, 
a dessertspoonfu! of caraways, and a teaspoonful of 
ginger; put some warm milk or cream to four table- 
spoonfuls of yeast; mix all together into a paste, but 
not too stiff; cover it over, and set it before the fire 
an hour to rise, then make into buns, put them ona 
tin, set them before the fire for a quarter of an hour, 
cover over with flannel, then brush them with very 
fine warm milk, and bake them of a nice brown ina 
moderate oven. 


PUDDING SAUCES. 


Hurd Sauce.—Stir to a light cream one cup of 
sweet butter, and two of pulverized loaf-sugar; grate 
over it a little nutmeg after it is turned into the dish 
to send to the table. This can be varied in many 
ways, adding spices, extracts, ete. For all apple-pud- 
dings the nutmeg flavoring is the best. For cream 
and plain batter pudding, flavor with vanilla, and 
thin a little with a few spoonfuls of boiling water. 
For rice-puddings the addition of a little lemon-juice, 
wine, or brandy is proper. For dumplings no spice 
should be used. 

Cream Sauce.—Cream and sugar is very nice on 
many puddings. Cottage and boiled Indian pud- 
dings are better with sweet cream. For rice plain 
boiled, many prefer cream a littie sour. Corn-starch 
is best with cream beaten stiff, sweetened, and fla- 
vored with vanilla or bitter almonds, 

Wine Sauce, No. 1.—One cup of butter, and two of 


|} suear beaten to a cream, beat four eggs as light as 


over a slow fire till quite soft, then sweeten and pass 


possible, without separating, and add them to the 
butter and sugar, heat a pint of wine boiling hot, and 
stir it in the mixture; beat well, heat nearly boiling 
hot. and set it in hot water until wanted for the table. 

Wine Sauce, No, 2.—Beat tovether two coffee-cups 
of sugar and half a cup of butter; add a cup of wine 
slowly to the sugar and butter; beat it well, and 
melt it over steam, but do not stir it while melting. 

srandy sauce can be made as above. 

Wine Sauce, No. 3.—Beat together half a cup of 
butter, aud two of sugar; beat light two eggs, and 
stir them in the sugar and butter; heat boiling-hot 
half a cup of wine, and stir it into the other ingredi- 
ents. Let it become hot, constantly stirring, when 
it may stand in hot water until wanted. 


CHOOSING CARPETS 


A CARPET should always be chosen asa background 
upon which the other articles of furniture are to be 
placed, and should, from its sober colors and unat- 
tractive features, have a tendency rather to improve 
by comparison objects placed upon it than command 
for itself the notice of the spectator. It should vie 
with nothing, but rather give value to all objects 
coming in contact with it. Composed of sombre 
shades and tones and treated essentially as a flat sur- 
face, it exerts a most valuable though subordinate 
influence upon all the other decorations of the day, 
Upon it the eye rests whilst surveying the more im- 
portant furniture ; and its presence, properly treated, 
supplies the necessary material for a satisfactory 
contrast with other portions of the decoration, which 
comparison in no wise detracts from its own pecu- 
liar degree of merit, but proves from this cireum- 
stance how valuable itis as contributing tothe pleas- 
ing effect of the whole apartment. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIVING FOR 1876. 


THE great celebration of our coming Centennial 
will mark an era that should be held forever in the 
hearts of the American people. The most durable 
monuments of a nation’s power, greatness, and glory 
are not material. These things are perishable, and, 
if they be made so strong as to resist the forces of 
time and of man, they buy their duration by the loss 
of all human interest. Is not the great Pyramid of 
Egypt, a mass of stone and brick, as dumb and use- 
less in the history of mankind as the frozen peaks 
of the Himalayas? 

The great ideal we would hallow as an exemplar 
for all time must be stamped into the mind and 


heart of this living generation, who must impress it | 


on their successors. We must have duties to do, 
laws to obey, hopes to cherish, that will be living 
memorials as jong as our Republic shall last. How 


shall we best call out and sustain this living patriot- 


ism in our wide land ? 


It must be done by the estab- | 


lishment throughout the country of national customs 


and institutions, and especially by the celebration 
of those national feasts of brotherhood and good will 
which will bind our history together, and cause our 
forty States to feel as one. 
one month in the twelve, and one day of that mouth 
the festival of the nation. Our National Thanksgiv- 
ing must be made a legal holiday for the people of 
America. 

In 1859 thirty-three of the governors of States and 
Territories united to celebrate as Thanksgiving the 
last Thursday of November. The few governors 
who appointed no day (none of them over any one 
of the original thirteen States) made no objection to 
the unity of time. Only tle breaking out of the war 
prevented unanimous acquiescence. But even if all 
the States should join this year upon a single day 
(the last Thursday of November), still our festival 
will not be secure so long as it depends upon the 
yearly inclination of the Executive, and the varying 
customs of the several States. Congress only ean 
ensure this great boon by enacting that, from hence- 
forth evermore, the last Thursday in November 
shall be an American Thanksgiving Day. It will be 


We must make at least 


union when they know with what mighty labors and 
sacrifices it was wrought. 

What the Centennial is doing for us this year will 
be annually repeated in the century to come, and 
with the material growth of our country will go ona 
growth in charity to all men and in love to the State 
which will keep us forever a great and happy people, 





MEMORIALS OF A GREAT TREATY. 


A NOTABLE addition has been made to the “state. 
paper” literature of the United States in six sub. 
stantial volumes, which contain the negotiations 
relating to what is known as the Alabama Treaty, 
and the proceedings of the tribunals established 
under that treaty at Geneva, Berlin, and Washing. 
ton. They are entitled “Papers Relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States in 1872 and 
1873." State papers cannot be deemed light reading, 
but they often afford the best materials for history, 
Of the volume in question, a large portion is, indeed, 
historical writing of the best description. Some of 
the most eminent statesmen, the ablest jurists, and 
the best writers of England and America, have 
contributed to their pages—an English and an 
American Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockbum 
and the Hon. M. R. Waite; an illustrious historian 
and statesman, the Hon. George Bancroft, the Min 
ister to Prussia: a great English lawyer, Sir Ronn. 


| dell Palmer, then Attorney-General, and since Lord 


a noble service which the s’orty-Fifth Congress will | 
| the distinguished men whose names appear as the 


render to our country, if its first session shall be 
signalized by the establishment of a day which, 
more than any in the annals of national festivity, 
heralds peace on earth and good will to men. 

The coming Congress has the illustrious prece- 
dent of the Father of his Country. In 1789 President 
Washington appointed the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber as a National Thanksgiving. This he did at the 
express request of both Houses of Congress. The 
movement which originated in our National Legis- 
lature should by it be conducted tg a happy issue, 

The unifying influence of such a festival can hardly 
be overrated. The pulpits during that day, once in 
every year, will be occupied with the stirring inci- 
dents of national history, and with a retrospect of 
the moral and religious pro-ress of the nation. The 
press will recall the early history of our country, the 
great deeds of generations long gone by, the endur- 
ance and the bloodshed through which the founda- 
tions of our civilization were laid. The people of 
our country will learn to value the bond of national 


Chancellor; two great American lawyers, the Hon 
Cxuieb Cushing and the Hon. William M. Evarts, whe 
have each held the high office of Attorney-General 
and other distinguished positions; the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, the third of his name and family 
who have worthily maintained American interests 
at the Court of Great Britain, and whose biography 
is a part of the history of their country; the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish and Earl Granville, Secretaries of 
State; the Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, now Minister 
at 3erlin; Sir Edward Thornton, British Ambasw 
dor at Washington; the Hon. J. S. Frazer, formerly 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Indiana; the Hon 
Robert S. Hale, of New York, formerly Judge and 
since a member of Congress; the Right Hon. Russell 
Gurney, M. P. and Recorder of London—are among 


authors of papers in these volumes. To these should 
be agided the equally notable names of the arbitra 
tors appointed ‘by other governments—Count Fred- 
erick Sclopis, Minister of State and Senator of Italy; 
Mr. James Stzempfli, President of the Swiss Confed- 
eration; and the Viscount D'Itajub4, Brazilian 
Envoy to France. 

In looking through these volumes, one is impressed 
with a sense of the immense amount of labor whieh 
has been performed by the individuals who have 
taken the most prominent part in the work. The 


| statements and arguments of counsel, and the opit 


ions of the arbitrators, are embodied in papers often 
of great length, written with much clearness and even 
elegance of style, and comprising historical summa- 
ries and legal references which must have involved 
long research and very careful consideration. No less 
than three hundred closely-printed pages are occt- 
pied by the joint “argument” of the three Americaa 
counsel, Messrs. Cushing, Evarts, and Waite, pre 
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sented to the tribunal of arbitrators at Geneva, and 
the separate “supplemental arguments” of each of 
those gentlemen on special points. That of Mr. 
Cushing was presented by its accomplished author 
in French, the “language of diplomacy,” and the 
language, of course, best understood by all the arbi- 
trators. The choice of this medium of expression 1s 
wel vindicated by the vivacity and force with which 
the reasonings and facts are set forth in this admira- 
blecomposition. The “opinions” of the arbitrators, 
aud more particularly those of the President of the 
Tribunal, Count Sclopis, of M. Stwmpfli, of Mr, Ad. 
ans, and of Sir Alexander Cockburn are long, elabo- 
rate, and weighty dissertations, and will be of great 
yalue as settling points of international law, which 
have thus been decided by the common consent of 
such eminent authorities. 

The negotiations relative te the north-west boun-* 
dary—that is, the boundary which separates the 
United States from British Columbia—were con- 
ducted by Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister at 
Berlin, the arbitrator being the German Emperor. 
The “memorial” presented by Mr. Bancroft, which, 
by its cogent array of facts and arguments, secured 
from the great jurists of Prussia, to whom the Em- 
peror remitted the case, a decision favorable to the 
American claim, is in every respect worthy of its 
distinguished author. It is remarkabie that the 
original boundary treaty, which this arbitration was 
appointed to explain and enforce, was made in 1846, 
while Mr. Bancroft was a member of the American 
Cabinet 2s Secretary of the Navy. To this fact he 
refers in the opening paragraph of the memorial, in 
affecting terms:— 

“The treaty of which the interpretation is referred 
to your Majesty’s arbitrament was ratified more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Of the sixteen 
members of the British Cabinet which framed and 
presented it for the acceptance of the United States, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and all! the rest but 
one are nO more. The es Minister at Washing- 
ton Who signed itis dead. Of American statesmen 
concerned in it, the Minister at London, the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, the Secretary of State, and 
every one of the President's constitutional advisers, 
except one, have passed away. I alone remain, and, 
after tinishing the threescore years and ten that are 
the days of our years, am selected by my zuuntry to 
uphold its rights.” 

The proceedings of the “Mixed Commission” at 
Washington, which, under the treaty, settled the 
daims of private individuals against the United 
States, were less conspicuous than those at Geneva 
and Berlin; but required not less labor and ability, 
aad perhaps even more extensive and varied legal 
Tesearch. Mr. Hale, who had the sole charge of this 
work on behalf of the United States, observes, in his 
letter to the Secretary of State, that the two years 
and more of his connection with the commission had 
been years of severe and unremitting labor. “The 
hearly five hundred claims presented to and passed 
on by the commission involved an inimense range of 
investigation, proofs, and arguments.” These claims 
anounted altogether to about ninety millions of 
dollars, and the effect of the labors thus referred to 
appears in the reduction of this large sum to the 
modest aggregate of less than two millions awarded 
by the tribunal to all the claimants, 

Political que stions are in general beyond the 
province which we have preseribed to ourselves: but 
it has seemed to us that some memento of a great 
weaty, now become historical, which reconciled two 
kindre “i nations, and set the noble example of 
referring international differences to the peaceful 
settlement of arbitration, would be entirely appro- 
priate in these pages. The services rendered to the 
Country by military heroes in the field, and by 


statesmen = the legislature, are perfor med: on a 
conspicuous stage, and are recognized by all. But 
the achievements of diplomatists and jurists, which 
are often equaliy useful, are only known in a vague 
and general way by their results. When these re- 
sults are so valuable as they are in the present case 
it is well that we who benelit by them should know 
by whom and by what exertions they have been 
attained. There is also, in this instance, a special 
reason for gratitude. It may be affirmed that, if 
cordial good-will between England and America 
had not been restored as it was, the @elebration of 
our nation’s Centennial anniversary, if not prevented 
altogether, Would have taken place under very dif- 
ferent and far less happy auspices. Thanks to the 
manner in which our statesmen have carried out 
the wise and just policy bequeathed to them by the 
founders of the Republic, there is every reason to 
hope that our country will welcome its hundredth 
year of independence without an enemy or an ill- 
wisher among the nations of the earth. 





A Lapy BATTLE PAINTER.—Miss Thompson, who 
acquired celebrity last year by her painting of the 
* Roll-eall after Inkermann,” has lately finished a 
new picture, designated “ The Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment at Quatre-bras.” This regiment, formed in 
square, Was repeatedly assaulted by French cuiras- 
siers and lancers, whose “iron charges foamed them- 
selvesaway,” toquote the graphic figure of Tennyson. 
The picture is said to be “remarkable for the variety 
of character delineated in the faces of the men form- 
ing the square, and the excellent grouping of somany 
figures within so small a space.” As was remarked 
in speaking of Miss Thompson’s former painting, 
battle pietures are usually anything but attractive. 
The narrative of the conflict may be interesting, from 
the varied incidents, the changes of fortune, and the 
display of heroism, but in the picture ail that is com- 
monly shown is a confused mass of furious com bat- 
ants, intent on slaughteripg one another. A lady 
artist, of Miss Thompson’s talent, should be able to 
find some more appropriate and agreeable field for 
the exercise of her powers. 





A Woman's TEMPERANCE Home.—A Canadian 
lady, Mrs. Hardy, has set an excellent example, in 
forming a self-sustaining refuge for women and chil- 
dren. The “Women’s Temperance Home,” estab- 
lished by her in Ottawa, is doing valuable work. A 
local paper mentions that “at the present time there 
are twenty young women in the Home and fourteen 
children. The rules of this place of refuge are that 
all applying for admission must take a pledge to ab- 
stain from all spirituous liquors. They must work 
when their health will permit, so as to make the es- 
tablishment self-sustaining. They are also instruct- 
ed in the rudiments of education, and attend prayers 
night and morning. Mrs. Hardy states that she has 
sent out four completely reformed, and who are how 
in service with some of the best citizens of Ottawa.” 





Giris’ ScHoors IN THE East.—It won'd almost 
seem that the lands of the Orient, in a!l of which wo- 
man has been systematically degraded from her true 
position, are to owe their redemption from ignorance 
and heathenism mainly to the exertions of women. 
Here, from an English paper, is an account of what 
has been done in this cause by one energetic lady :— 

“Mrs. Watson, an English lady, now at Shemlan, 
Mount Lebanon. for thirty years has devoted herself 
and her fortune to the work of edueating her sex in 
the East. She has conducted schoolsin Athens, Can- 
dia, Valparaiso, Smyrna, Beyrout, Sidon, and Mount 
Lebanon. At the latter place she established a num- 
ber of schools for the natives, including Roman and 
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Greek Catholics, Druses, ete. She has also built a 
church at Shemlan, and has yaoensy opened three 
schools for girls in the villages adjacent. These 


schools are taught by native teachers, trained by | 


herself. She bears the greater portion of the ex- 
peuses in all her enterprises.” 





AMERICAN NATIONAL THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
(Dedicated to our Young Folk.) 


ALMIGHTY Lorp of glory! 
Our praise to Him we bring; 
And chant our country’s story, 
Where Gop alone is KING: 
His outstretched arm sustaining, 
Behold the Mayflower come! 
His mercy foreordaining 
Our land for Freedom's home. 


Though wintry darkness gathers, 
And dearth and death prevail, 
The faithful Pilgrim Fathers 
Could look within the veil; 
O joy amid the sadness! 
They’re free to do and pray, 
And keep in sober gladness 
Their first Thanksgiving Day. 
These seeds of Faith and Freedom 
God’s Word hath wafted free ; 
O’er rocks outsoaring Edom 
They reach the Sunset Sea; 
And East and West uniting, 
One family become ; 
With North and South relighting 
Love’s lamp,—WE'RE ALL AT HOME! 


With half of Heaven above us, 
An ocean on each hand, 

We ‘ve room for all who love us, 
And join our brother band; 
We praise the Great All-Giver, 
Our Home Feast we display, 
And through the years forever 
Keep free Thanksgiving Day. 

In palace and in prison 
Our Festival is one, 

The witness Curtst is risen— 
Good-wiil for men begun; 

Our hearts one hope rejoices, 
Our svuls in concert pray, 

"Mid songs of choral voices— 
GOD BLESS THANKSGIVING Day! 


NotTe.—We dedicate this National Hymn to the 
rising generation, and trust the boys and giils now 
enjoying the blessings of the primary and Sabbath 


schools will be taught to sing it as the proof that our | 


patriotism and religion have not suffered Joss since 
the Battle of Bunker Hill made us a Free People, 
THE CHILD'S SONG OF PRAYER. 
THE little flower looks up to Heaven, 
And Heaven looks down approving— 
And thus my simple prayer is given 
In love to the A//-Loving: 
“Our Father”—wilt Thou cherish me, 
And draw me nearer, nearer Tliee? 


Dear Saviour, te ider were thy tones, 
And gentle thy caressings— 

When in Thine arms the little ones 
Were clasped with holy blessings ; 

Such holy blessings give to me — 

And draw me nearer, nearer Thee. 


O Spirit Holy! Thou dost come 
To purify the bosom, 
As light calls forth the sweet perfume 
And beauty of the blossom: 
Oh, keep me pure as light in Heaven, 
And glory to our God be given! 





TINSECTIVOROUS PLANTS.—Are there plants which 
feed on animals? This is a question which has ex- 
cited much interest of late among naturalists. An 
American lady, Mrs. Mary Treat, has studied the 


subject with care, and has lately published some | 


very interesting observations in regard to it. She 


finds that the common bladderwort (known to bot- | 
anists as Utricularia), has the property of capturing 
insects in the little bladders, or “utricles,” which 


are attached to the submerged stem. The bladders 
; have an opening, like that of a funnel-net, into whieh 
| the insects floating in the water find their way. Onee 
| inside, they seem unable to escape, and, toall appear. 
ances, they are finally absorbed, or “ digested” by the 
plant. This singular function may be regarded asa 
beneficent provision of nature to check the excessive 
| reproduction of insect life. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THE Second Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Na. 
tional Temperance Union will be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the i7ti, 
18th, and 19th of November, 1875. 

The Woman’s Temperance Union of Cincinnati has 
generously offered to entertain the officers and dele. 

, gates. It is expected that many of the delegates 
will remain over the Sabbath, and that Gospel Tem. 
perance Meetings will be held throughout the city 
and neighboring towns. 

Delegates who desire entertainment will please 
communicate promptly with Mrs. S. K. Leavitt, 
President of the W. T. U., 362 Court St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, that homes may be assigned them. 

For documents or further information apply to the 
Carresponding Secretary, Frances E. Willard, 18 
Madison Street, Chicago. 

ASCETIC CHARITY. — A Russian journal mentions 
that a society has been formed in St. Petersburgh of 
ladies who have renounced the use of silk dresses 
and every other kind of expensive attire, in order to 
employ the money so saved in the education of poor 
orphans. The society, which then comprised sixteen 
ladies, was already supporting twelve girls and eleven 
boys in the St. Petersburgh schools. The motives of 
these good ladies are worthy of all praise: but itis 
well to remember that moderation is required inall 
things, even in charity. If silk dresses are to be 
proscribed altogether, what is to become of sik 
growers and silk manufacturers? A society whose 
rule should be that each member must expend 

| charity at least as much as she does in dress, would 

| perhaps accomplish more good in every way with 
less pretence. 





THE marriage of Dr. Livingstone’s daughter, at 
Hamilton, Scotland, to Mr. Alexander L. Bruce, one 
of the partners of a well-known Edinburgh firm 
(Messrs. William Younger & Co.), on the 28th of 
July, was an event in the fashionable world. The 
bride received presents from nearly all parts of the 
globe. The venerable Dr. Moffatt, the African mis 
sionary, performed the ceremony, and the little town 
of Hamilton had on its best holiday attire. It wasin 
the neighboring mills of Blantyre the weaver boy 
Livingstone learned his Latin declensions while 
| working at the loom. 
| 





FLOWERS AND HEALTH.—In the course of an inter- 
esting article on this subject, the London Garden 
| points out particular flowers the perfumes of which 
| are not only gratifying to the senses but positively 
| health giving. Among the ozone manufacturers of 
| the botanical world are the cherry laure! (poisonous 
| in its leaves and kernels), the clove, lavender, mint, 

fennel, the lemon-tree, and others, also the nareis- 
| sus, the heliotrope, the hyacinth, and mignonette. 
Certain prepared perfumes, similarly exposed to the 
sunshine, add further to the atmospheric stock of 
ozone, the well-known eau-de-Cologne for instance, 
oil of bergamot, extract of millefleurs, essence 
lavender, and some of the aromatic tinctures. The 
oxidation of certain essential oils obtained from 
' plants and flowers, such as the oils of nutmeg, ani- 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT.—LITERARY NOTICES. 








seed, thyme, and peppermint, is also indicated by the 
professor as a source of ozone, though the supply of 
this pleasant aerial condiment is in the case of these 
jess considerable. Dr. Mantegazza recommends ac- 
cordingly the large and sedulous cultivation of ozone 
producing plants in all districts and localities where 
the atmosphere is liable to be corrupted, marshy 
places in particular, in which last, according to Dr. 
Cornelius Fox, in his recent comprehensive work 
upon ozone, it is impossible for any better sanitary 
agent to be introduced than the common sunflower. 

BisHop WHIPPLE recommends harvest home festi- 
yals in Minnesota this year, to give thanks for the 
unparalleled productions of the soil 





si ealth BD epartment. 


CLOTHING FOR THE YOUNG. 


three out of the four quarters of the year, under the 
guardianship of their nursery-maids, dawdling about 
the streets, in our public walks or squares, properly 
protected from the cold? Are the fantastically-at- 
tired children whom we see “taking an airing” in 
carriages in our own parks sufficiently and properly 
clad? 
the affirmative, then, and then only, our remarks 
are needless. There can enterinto the parent mind 
no more baneful idea than that of rendering children 
“hardy” by exposing them unnecessarily to cold, 
and by clothing them inefficiently. I have known 
instances wherein parents acting on this principle 
have entirely failed in rearing their offspring. Does 
nature treat her progeny thus? Does she not, first 
of all, insure the birth of her young only at a kindly 
season, and then provide them with downy cover- 
ings, warm nests, and assiduous protectors? And 
we must imitate nature, if we would give to our 
country arace capable and worthy of maintaining 
her independence and honor. The little denizens 
ofa warm nursery must not be subjected, without a 
carefully-assorted covering, to the piereing and re- 
lentless east or north-east wind; they must not Le 
permitted to imbibe the seeds of that dreadful 
scourge of this climate, consumption, in their walks 
for exercise and health; they must be tended as the 
future lords of the earth, with jealous care and judi- 
cious zeal. One-sixth of the deaths of young chil- 
dren, it must be remembered, result from cold. 


RIDING AND WALKING. 


For preserving health, there is no kind of exercise 
more proper than walking, :s it gives the most gene- 
ral action to the muscles of the body; but, for vale- 
tudinarians, riding on horseback is preferable. It is 
almost incredible how much the constitution may be 
strengthened by this exercise, when continued for a 
considerable time; not so much in the fashionable 
way of a morning ride, but of making long journeys, 
in which there is the farther advantage of a perpet- 
ual change of air. Numbers of people, reduced toa 
state of great weakness, have, by this means, ac- 
quired a degree of vigor and health, which all the 
medical prescriptions in the world could not other. 
Wise have procured. But it is of importance, in tra- 
Velling for health, that one should not employ his 


mind in deep reflections, but enjoy the company of | 


an agreeable companion, and gratify his sight with 


the prospect of the various objects around him. In | 


this exercise, as well as in every other, we ought al- 
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ways to begin gently, and to finish gradually, never 
abruptly ;and proportion the exertion to the strength. 

Exercise is hurtful immediately after meals, par- 
ticularly to those of nervous and irritable constitu- 
tions, who are thence liable to heartburn, eructations, 
and vomiting. Indeed, the instinct of the inferior 
animals contirms the propriety of this rule; for they 


| are all inclined to indulge themselves in rest after 


food. At all events, fatiguing exercise should be de- 
layed till digestion is performed, which generally re- 


| quires three or four hours after eating a full meal. 


| inability to move. 


NIGHTMARE. — Nightmare—or, as it is called in 
medical works, incubus—is an affection of the chest 
coming on during sleep, in which the person experi- 
ences a sense of great pressure on the breast and an 
In cases of great or regular fre- 
quency, it is indicative of some chronic disease or 


| disorder; and especially is this true of heart disease. 
| It is also frequent in cases of fever, and after a per- 


| son has experienced mental excitement 


Ordinarily 


| it occurs in the first sleep, especially if the person is 
ARE the little children whom we meet during | 


If these questions can be truly answered in | 


in a constrained position or has eaten heartily. By 
some, hightmare is believed to be a disease resulting 
in the spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the 
chest, and by others it is supposed to be the result of 
severe chronic or temporary physical derangement. 
It rarely terminates life, although it is the cause of 
great bodily sulfering. 





Literary Qotices. 


From BRADLEY, GARRETSON, & Co., Philada. :— 

WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S., ete., author of “* Homes Without 
Hands,” ete. To which are added articles * On Evo- 
lution,” by Rev. James McCosh, D.D., and ** Research 
and Travel in Bible Lands,” by Rev. Daniel March, 
D.D. The author of this work is already well known 
as one of the most popular writers of our time on 
subjects connected with natural history. The pres- 
ent volume well sustains the reputation he has ac- 
quired. It is a description of the habits, structure, 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the ape to the coral. In it also are 
given explanations of all those passages in the Old 
and New Testaments in which reference is made to 
beast, reptile, fish, or insect. It is liberally illus- 
trated with engravings of more than ordinary urt- 
istic spirit of design and elegance of finish, and all 
taken from real life. The American publishers seem 
to have spared neither pains nor expense to bring 
out the present edition in the most splendid style 
compatible with their design of making it a book for 
the people. Sold only by subscription. Price $4.75. 

From J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE RAILROAD SCENERY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Surely no State in the Union furnishes 
better material for the artist’s pencil than Pennsyl- 
vania. Her rivers and mountains unite ina wonder- 
ful degree the beautiful and the sublime. Whatever 
direction the tourist may choose to take there is to 
be found the romantic and the picturesque. This 
book, which is profusely illustrated with finely-exe- 
cuted wood engravings, will prove of exceeding ad- 
vantage to the tourist, showing him where he can 
find that beauty for which he seeks. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE PISCARDED DAUGHTER; or, The Chil- 
dren of the Isle. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
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worth. This is one of Mrs. Southworth’s earlier 
books, which is being issued for the benetit of those 





who have never read it, and of those who, having | 


read it in years gone by, will now be glad to renew 
the delight of that reading. 


THE MONASTERY. By Sir Walter Scott. This | 


is the eleventh volume of the new edition of the 
Waverley novels, now being issued by the Peterson 
Brothers. 

THE WOMAN OF HONOR; or, False Friendships 
in Society. Translated from the French of Louis 
Enauwt, by Mrs. Rebecca L. Tutt. This novel is 
spoken of in the highest terms of praise by those 
well qualified to judge of its merits. It is lively and 
interesting in character, possessing the vivacity of 
French literature, while at the same time it is free 
from some of its most objectionable features. 

A LIGHT AND A DARK CHRISTMAS. By Mrs, 
Henry Wood. This is a republication of a popular 
novelette by a favorite English author. 

THE COUNTESS AND THE PAGE. By George 
W. M. Reynolds. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

ST. SIMON’S NIECE. A Novel. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of “* My Daughter Elinor,” ete. This 
is a brilliant story, which will not suffer in compari- 
son with those of the most popular English novelists. 
Although the characters are American, the scene is 
laidin France. Frank Lee Benedict already stands 
in the foremost rank of American novelists. 

AN INDEX TO HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. Volumes One to Fifty: from June, 
1850, to May, 1875. The fifty volumes of Harper in- 
cluded in this index constitute, when taken together, 
a perfect cyclopedia of Biography, History, Geogra- 
phy, Travel, Discovery, and Adventure, which, with- 
out the index, are of comparatively little value, but 
with it are rendered readily available ; and thus be- 
come to the stude.t of the first importance. Under 
the head of “ Biography” alone, we find the names 
of more than eight hundred authors, artists, states- 
men, warriors, and others, to well-written accounts 
of whose lives the possessor of a copy of this index is 
thereby directed. And so with an almost endless 
catalogue of subjects. 

JEAN. A Novel. By Mrs. Newman, author of 
“Too Late.” This is a cleverly written and pleasant 
English story, which will find many readers. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A QUESTION OF HONOR. A Novel. By Chris- 
tian Reid, author of “ Morton House,” ete. A new 
work by the author of “ Morton House” cannot fail 
to be welcomed with earnest appreciation. 


elists. The present story ranks with the best of her 
previeus efforts, evidencing the same classic finish 
of style, well-considered purpose, lively dialogue, and 
graphic character-drawing, which are marked fea- 
turesin her productions. The moral of * A Question 
of Honor,” may be gathered from the following finely 
written paragraph, the closing one of the book: ‘It 
is good to think that sometimes on earth faithful 
love and tender hope are crowned with that golden 
gift of happiness which our hearts desire; but it is 
also good—nay, better—to believe that if they are 
not so crowned, there are some gifts better lost than 
won, some souls called to taste the Divine sweetness 
which lurks in the bitterness of sacrifice, rather than 
that rich nectar which men call joy, and who are 
taught the great lesson that, out of weary longing 
and baffled efforts, and failure which seems almost 


She is | 
undoubtedly one of the first of living American nov- | 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


too sad to be dwelt upon, a victory which shall ep. 
| dure forever may be wrought.”’ 

| From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through Crax. 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

ENSENORE, and Other Poems. By P. Hamilton 
Myers. The opening and most pretending poem of 
this book, is already familiar to the reader, having 
| been published and received with favor several years 

since. Itis # story of captivity among the Indians 
in Central New York many years ago. ‘The descrip. 
tions of the scenery are especially fine, while the 
whole style of t 1e poem reminds the reader foreibly 
of the poetical works of Sir Walter Scott. The minor 
poems of the book possess considerable merit, and 
will be appreciated by many. 

From THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK:— 

| PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR ACCIDENTS, EMER. 

GENCIES, AND POISONS. By a Fellow of the Col. 

lege of Physicians of Philadelphia, ete. This is a 

book which should find a place in every house. It 

describes the proper kind of treatment to be used 
in cases of cuts, burns, wounds of all sorts, conta. 
sions, sunstroke, poisoning from whatever substance, 

’ drowning, sutfocation, and in all those emergencies 
in which a person's life may be in jeopardy if the 
proper remedies are not applied. The book should 
not only be well studied, but it should be keptina 
convenient place, in order that it may be consulted 
on a moment's notice. 

CARE OF THE SICK. By a Fellow of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia. This is another ex- 
ceedingly valuable work, filled with plain, practical, 
common sense. It gives hygienic directions concern. 
ing the construction of dwellings, and especially the 
buildings or rooms which are to be occupied by in- 
valids. A hundred points concerning the needs of 
the sick, not usually thought of by even the best of 
nurses, are touched upon, and are deserving of 
study. The book should be in the hands not only of 
every professional nurse, but of every mother in the 
land. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA 
TION :— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR OF THOMAS 
GUTHRIE, D.D. Vol. IL. Dr. Guthrie was in many 
respects a remarkable man. He was a Scotchman 
of the Scotchmen, with all the national traits and 
habits; but to this character he added an intellect 
and talents all his own. He was a leader of the rree 
Chureh party in the Seottish Church, and took a 
great partin that memorable movement which sepa 
rated it from the Scotch Establishment. He was an 
elequent pulpit orator, because he carried the force, 

| which was his most noteworthy characteristic, into 
his delivery. His presence was imposing and com- 
| manding, and his voice sonorous. His life is little 
more than a chronicle of achievements and succes 
ful labors. Few men have had lives so unclouded 
by reverses. His Autobisgraphy will be found ex 
tremely interesting, and the Memoir. with which his 
sons have supplemented it, will complete the impres- 
| sion given to the reader of a happy and consistent 
life. This volume concludes the work. 

ALICE NEVILLE AND RIVERSDALE. By C.E. 
Bowen. These little stories, which have been bound 
together into a handsome book, are interesting not 
only to children. The story of Jeremy’s good deed 
and the rich reward which he reaped in his old ace 
is thoroughly well told. We commend the book to 
our readers. 
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Godey's Arm- ‘hair. 


NOVEMBER, 1875. 

ONE more number (a fine one it will be, too) and 
we close for the year 1875. Our subscribers know 
there has been no deviation fromthe plan and prom- 
jses that we started on in January. The pilates, the 
reading, the instruction, have all been kept up to the 
standard. Our premium gave universal satisfaction. 
If we had published all the notices of praise we have 
received from our exchanges, they would have filled 
adozen pages of our Book. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1876!—All our arrangements are 
complete for furnishing to our subscribers for 1876 
as premiums the best Chromos that we have ever 
offered. When we commenced the premium busi- 
ness, We assured our friends that no expense would 
be spared to lead in this feature, and it did not take 
uslong tosucceed. Our principal Chromo is always 
aa Original one, as we purchase the subject from 
the painter, at a heavy cost, and then have it repro. 
duced in Chromo. By this our subscribers will per- 
ceive that there is no other way to procure it but by 
subscribing to the Lapy’s Book. In addition to the 
Chromos as premiums, we have collected in a form 
like the Lapy’s BooK a number of historical pictures 
(printed from steel plates in our possession) bearing 
on events that took place in this country over 100 
years ago; also views of the principal Centennia! 
buildings. The whole forms an elegant gallery of 
engravings for the centre-table during the Centen- 
nial year. 

See advertisement on colored slip for the terms at 
which these elegant premiums can be procured. 

TRUE EnovGu.—‘‘Are you a subscriber to GODEY'S 
Lapy’s Book? If not, you ought to be.” This is 
what the editor of the News, published at Union, 
N.Y.,says. And the editor of the Leader, published 
at Burton, Ohio, gives a good reason why you should 
subscribe for it when he says: “Its attractiveness 
will make any family happy, and the family circle 
able to afford it, that does not now enjoy its well- 
filled pages, knows not the treat it misses monthly.” 

BLEMISHES that for ten years may have been ac- 
cumulating on the face of a lady, are removed by 
“LarRp’s BLOOM OF YoutTH,” and her complexion 
rendered fresh and fair. Sold by ail druggists. 

ARTESIAN WELLS.—In Philadelphia and its sur- 
roundings there are some fifteen artesian wells, 
some of them yielding on an average 150 gallons a 





minute. The temperature of the water obtained | 
| of $1500 a year. Dr. John Hall’s $1,000,000 church 
contrives to be happy with a precentor at a salary 


from these wells is uniform the year round; at from 
45 to 52 degrees, while the average temperature of 
the Schuylkill in summer is from 80 to 90 degrees. 





COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA:— 


GOopEY’s Lapy’s Book is a complete encyclopedia | 


of information to every lady in the land, as it has the 
fullest particulars in relation to the fashions, the 


prevailing mode of dress, personal adornments, do- | 


Mestic accomplishments, rules for the kitchen, the 
hursery, and household management generally.—Jn- 
quirer, Dover, N. I 

There is not a dull page between its covers.—Re- 
ligious Herald, Hartford, Conn. 

MILLIONS of intelligent women say that Dossrns’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP (made by Cragin & Co., Philadel- 


phia) is, in every respect, the best soap ever made, | 
| to compete with them. 


and willdo three times the work of any other. Try it. 


MAKE UP YouRCLuBS according to the terms found 
on our colored slip in the Book. The popularity of 
the Lapy’s Book is such that ladies can have little 
difficulty in getting parties to unite in forming clubs. 
Remember to impress upon your friends, that, al- 
though there is a small difference in our club price 
with that of the low-priced magazines, we give one- 
third more reading matter and engravings, besides 
more humerous and expensive embellishments than 
a low-priced magazine can afford to give. And 
then, in addition to all this, there are the premiums. 
Now is the time to commence. 


ALWAYS in the advance, and always the most wel- 
come :— 

GopEY's LADY’s Boox.—It is always among the 
first of the monthlies to make its appearance, and 
always the most welcome. Godey is a household 
word, and is looked for each month in the year by 
thousands with eager, anxious pleasure. Its bright 
pages not only please the eye, but instruct in all the 
duties of life. Its fashion-plates, patterns, and house- 
hold hints help the careful housewife to expend her 
means tothe bestadvantage. Takeitallinall Godey 
stands in the advance.—American, Albion, N. Y. 

NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia:—There’s 
a Letter in the Candle, 30. Wait Till the Moonlight 
Falls on the Water, 30. You Have Taken Back the 
Promise, pretty song by Brocard, 20. He'll Come 
Again To-morrow, by Stewart, 30. Also Autumn 
Polka, very pretty, with fine picture title, 40. First 
Meeting Waltzes, medium difficulty, by Caranano, 
50. Lottie Mazourka, easy, Mack, 30. Flower Queen 
Redowa, easy, Ingleside, 20. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly, for November, has 
the usual fine variety of musie for both beginners 
and those more advanced. Send 40 cents for single 
number, or $1 for the last three numbers. New 
subscribers remitting $4 for 1876 will receive Novem- 
ber and December numbers free. Address Mr. Hol- 
loway, as above. 

EXTRAVAGANCE IN Cuourctt Music.—It has been 
estimated, that. among the 350 churches of all de- 
nominations in New York City, there are expended 
annually more than $500,000 for chureh music. The 
Episcopal churches take the lead in extravagant 
figures. The music of Trinity Church costs $15,000 
a year; St. Bartholomew's, $000; the Holy Trinity, 
$7300; and St. Paul’s, one of the branches of Old 
Trinity, 35700. The Broadway Tabernacle Congre- 
gational pays $6850, and there are about a dozen dif- 
ferent churches in addition where the cost of the 
music is about $4000 or upwards. Christ P. E. Chureh 
was the championin this business while its choir was 
under the patronage of Rufus Hatch, he contributing 
$10,000, and the church swelling the amount to $16,000. 
At present these good people get along at an expense 


of $1500. Mr. Arthur H. Messiter, the organist of 
Trinity Church, gets a salary of $3500, and there is 
another organist who receives $3000, and three who 
command $2500 each. There are three soprano sing- 
ers who receive $1500 each, and one contralto who 
runs up to$1200. The highest-toned tenor commands 
$1200, and the loudest basso $1250a year. At Beech- 
er’s church, over in Brooklyn, only $7850 are spent in 
music, $2500 of whieh goes to Mr. Henry Camp, the 
basso and head of the musical organization. 

THE colored fashion-plates in this number are 
ahead of all others. We are without a rival in this 
particular. In fact, no magazine makes the attempt 
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A TRADITION OF THE TYROL.—Perhaps the pret- 
tiest and most poetical tradition of the Tyrol is that 
of the “Salige Fraulein.’’ Their very name is de- 
scriptive, for “Salig” is, in all probability, derived 
from “Selig’’—“ blessed,” or “ happy.” Popular be. 
lief depicts them as lovely maidens, clad in snow- 
white robes, with flaxen curls and blue eyes beaming 
with sweetness. Their sovereign is the beneficent 
and gracious goddess Hulda, the especial patroness 
of the flax culture, which may account for the chief 
home of the legend being in South Tyrol, where flax 
is most cultivated. There have always been many 
superstitions connected with flax. It is supposed 
that it will only flower at the time of day at which it 
was originally sown. He who sows it must first seat 
himself thrice on the sack, turning to the east. 
Stolen seeds mingled with the rest cause the crop to 
thrive. Flax, when in bloom, acts as a talisman 
against witcheraft, and sorcery can be practised 
even with the dry stalks. When the threads are 
spun, or woven into shirts under certain incanta- 
tions, the wearer {is secure from accidents or wounds, 

It was Hulda who first taught mortals the art of 
growing flax, of spinning and of weaving it. Her 
habitation is in the caves of the mountains; there 
she dwells with her maidens and their attendant 
dwarfs, in splendid palaces and grottos, the walls of 
which sparkle with inlaid gold and jewels, while the 
domed roof is of transparent crystal. Moreover, 
there are beautiful gardens, leafy woods, and even 
verdant meadows, on which feed countless wild 
animals, particularly the chamois, the especial fa- 
vorites of the Salige Fraulein. 

However, the Salige Fraulein did not always re- 
main in seclusion. In olden times, before they dis- 
appeared from the earth, the friendliness of their 
dispositions drew them to the haunts of mankind, 
for their character was as attractive ag their appear- 
ance, and its chief feature was an unselfish benevo- 
lence. Legends oftheir numerous good deeds abound 
in the Ober Inn Thal, the Oetz Thal, and the Vinsch- 
gau, which are the poorest districts in Tyrol.—<Al 
The Year Round, 


THERE certainly can be no better corset worn than 
Thomson's Patent Glove-fitting. It has attained a 
world-wide reputation. 
tended the sale of it has caused many imitations to 
spring up. There is no corset made that can cem- 
pare with it in the support it gives to the wearer. 
See the advertisement of the firm, who are the sole 
importers and patentees for the United States. 

TLE First Finger-Rinc.—An amusing myth is 
told of the origin of the finger-ring. When Jove re- 
leased Prometheus from the bonds by which he had 
been confined, he condemned him, as a sort of pen- 
ance—perhaps somewhat after the fashion of a mod- 
ern ticket-of-leave—to wear upon his fingeras a ring 
a link of the iron chain that bound him to the Cau- 
casian rock, in which was seta fragment of that rock 
itself. In this way, so fable goes, the custom of the 
finger-ring originated. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this use of the engraved stone began with 
the Greeks, and from them was copied by their ser- 
vile imitators, the Romans. It is every way a@ con- 
venient and a natural one, and our grandfathers’ 
custom of wearing their seals at the fob, as it was 
called, or hanging from the side-pocket, was a recur- 
rence to old Assyrian usages, which did not long 
hold its ground. 


WE are told that nothing was made in vain. But 
po about a fashionable girl? Isn’t she maiden 
vain ? 


The success that has at- | 





CAN BIRDS CONVERSE ?— Dr. Charles C. Abbott cites 
the following occurrence, to show that birds possess 
some mode of conveying ideas to one another ;:— 


“In the spring of 1872, a pair of cat-birds were 
noticed carrying materials for a nest to a patch of 
blackberry-briers hard by. To test their ingenuity, [ 
took a long, narrow strip of muslin—too long for one 
bird to carry—and placed it on the ground in such 
a position as to be seen by the birds when searching 
for material. In a few moments one of the cat-birds 
spied the strip, and endeavored to carry it off. But 
its length and weight impeded his flight; however 
| he took hold of it, and he tried many times, and, 
| after long worrying over it, the bird flew off for as. 
sistance. In a few moments he returned with his 
mate; and then, standing near the strip, om ap- 

ared to hold a consultation. The chirping, twitter. 

ng, murmuring, and occasional ejaculations, were 
allunmistakable. Ina few moments these ceased, and 
the work commenced. Each took hold of the muslin 
strip, at about the same distance in each case from 
the ends, and, taking flight simultaneously, bore it 
away. Soon there was much jabbering at the nes 
The birds could not agree how to use the strip, and 
it was finally abandoned. But so, too, was the nest; 
and the birds left the neighborhood.” 





THERE are three lady editors in California—Mrs, 
| Russell, of the Santa Barbara Index ; Mrs. Gordon, 
| of the Stockton Leader ; and Mrs. Lynch, of the Men. 

docino Dispatch. During the last election campaign 

Mrs. Gordon temporarily retired, fearing it would 
be too boisterous for a lady to take part in. 

THE comic faculty of Sydney Smith was magnifi- 
cent. It must have been glorious in his conversa- 
tion; for, apart from the enchantment of delivery, 

| it is glorious in his writings. It foams and flashes 

| through his graphic pages like an exulting river 
through a picturesque landscape. It now and then 
| occurred that he fell in with a dullard, who failed 
to perceive at once the aim and purport of the Ca 
non’s humor. This is a “damper” to most men; 
but Sydney Smith always turned it to good account. 

How very funny is this!— 

““A joke goes a great way in the country. I have 
known one to last pretty well for seven years. I 
|} remember making a joke after a meeting of the 
| = in Yorkshire, where there was a Rev. Mr 

Buckle, who never spoke when [ proposed his health, 
I said that he was a buckle without a tongue. 
persons Within hearing laughed; but my next neigh- 

or sat unmoved and sunk in thought. At last, @ 
quarter of an hour after we had all done, he sud- 
denly nudged me, exclaiming, ‘I see now what you 
meant, Mr. Smith. You meant a joke.’ ‘Yes, sir,'I 
said, ‘I believe I did.’ Upon which he began laugh- 

ing so heartily that I thought he would choke, and I 

was obliged to pat him on the back.” 


JOHN GuY VASSAR, nephew of the founder of Vas 
sar College, is unquestionably the greatest traveller 
the world has ever known. He first crossed the 
| ocean in the British Queen in 1840, and has been 

almost constantly on the go during the intervening 
| thirty-five years, returning home every year or two, 
only to remain a few months, and then take a new 
start for a tour around the world, or to some remote 
quarter of the globe—almost every inhabitable part 
of which he has visited once or oftener. 

A LovING WIFE AND SIstER.—The Princess Zenad 
Hamoum, daughter of the Khedive, aged seventeen, 
| died at Alexandria, August 18. She grieved at the 

departure of her husband and brother for Paris, and 

died from cerebral congestion on the third day of 
their absence. 


| Ir is believed that crocodiles live to be hundreds of 
| years old. The ancient Egyptians embalmed them. 

Naturalists say that a single swallow will devour 
| six thousand flies a day. No wonder they are called 
| swallows! 
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Hair DYE AND ITS PENALTY.—Diseases of the skin 
are sufficiently disagreeable when attributable to un- 
known or inherited causes, but when directly trace- 
able to the use of hair dye it seems a marvel that 


they can be endured at all. Only recently @ man 
died of erysipelas induced by the constant applica- 
tionof a lotion which he imagined made him younger 
and handsomer than he would otherwise have been. 
The medicine was warranted to turn his gray hairs 
to a glossy black, though he must have known that 
it could dono such thing as render glossy what it had 
first to kill to color. He applied it as directed, and 
the fatal poison penetrated through the closed pores 
of the skin and ended in the disagreeable and fatal 
disease named. The saddestof all cheatsis hair dye, 
because it is no cheat at all. For all the while its de- 
yotees are secretly priding themselves on the success 
of their ruse, the world is laughing inits sleeve at the 
deceit and the exposure that never failed to follow 
any sucii effort. A man or woman’s face whose fea- 
tures are not unnaturally distorted by accident or 
paralysis, invariably bears the impress of its years 
about with it. Cosmetics may hide a few lines here 
and there, but enough will remain to tell within a 
year or so of the age, and what the face will tell the 
hair cannot hide, even though it be dyed the choicest 
color known to the wig-makers or quack doctors. 
The habit is one of the most untidy known, and it 
has no redeeming phase. It is useless, filthy, and 
destructive to health, yet venders of hair dye grow 
rich from the sale of the vile compound, and more 
people buy it than would be willing to acknowledge 
the fact. It cannot be said to be essential to the 
comfort or appearance of any one, for no man or wo- 
man looks as well with unnatural black hair as they 
would with naturai gray hair. Noman respects him- 
self so much who dyes his hair as he who does not. 
“Gray hairs are a crown of honor when found in the 
way of righteousness,” we are told, and men or wo- 
men who have the least satisfaction in looking back 
upon their past lives are not generally those who 
crown their later years with color lotion. Nature 
knows best about these things, and if, in the very 
midsummer fulness of life, she chooses to touch with 
her frost wand a hair here and there, it is no sign of 
degredation, only a hint that autumn comes next, 
and with it a ripeness and perfection that the sum- 
mer did not Know. It is an old saying with farmers 
that the fruit that is to keep longest is the earliest 
tinged; sometimes taking on its ruddiest glow before 
the less strong kinds are fairly green. If this be true 
of man as it is of fruit, why should he be ashamed of 
the mark placed upon him, or why should the years 
be denied their crown? What harmony would there 
be in a forest of trees where a few here and there in- 
sisted upon being green when gold and crimson were 
the prevailing hues? When the autumn temperature 
had cooled until flame color and gold were in season, 


and when the very sight of the sickly spring hue | 


would make one shiver to look at its verdant and un- 
timely color, Nature is consistent if man is not, and 
it will not commit any errors. The hair it sprinkles 
with gray is ready for them, and there is no reason 
why the era of gray hairs should not be thé longest, 
Most satisfying, and compensating of any period of 
life. No one thinks of covering a bald head with 
hair dye: that would be too absurd; yet the gray 
hairs are treated with less respect and are looked 
upon as ignoble. But if the choice isto be hetween 
erysipelas on the one hand and a bald scalp on the 
other, the use of hair dye, which begets both, ought 
to be discarded—indeed, should be, for not alone is 
Physical disease engendered by the use of the vile 
stuff, but it tends to decrease one’s self-respect, and 
makes an otherwise honest man practise a decep- 
VOL. XCI.—3 





tion which, though harmless enough to others, be- 
cause sO apparent, is, nevertheless, harmful to him- 
self and to the higher promptings of his better nature. 
Let us have done with all such subterfuges, and meet 
like nobly conscious and self-worthy men and women 
the impress which time sets upon our heads, thank- 
ful if in our hearts we can carry the innocent glad- 
ness and sweet contentment of tif spring, when the 
frosts and snows of life are upon us and we are grow- 
ing old.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


POLAR AMUSEMENTS.—How the officers and men 
of the British Polar Expedition will entertain them- 
selves. A correspondent on the new British Arctic 
Expedition writes as follows concerning the appli- 
ances for amusement on the Alert and Discovery :— 


“There will be no want either of occupation or 
| amusement in the long darkness of at least a hun- 
dred and twenty days that the explorers must en- 
counter. The magnetic observatory has been taken 
out in pieces from England, with no iron in any part, 
and a copper stove has been supplied for it. This 
wooden edifice will be erected on shore, if the ship 
succeeds in finding winter quarters in a harbor, and 
there will be another observatory for the astronomi- 
cal observations. Thus the scientific staff will be 
steadily at work through the winter, while the in- 
struction and amusement of officers and men will be 
fully provided for. There will be schools for teach- 
ing navigation and other branches of knowledge. A 
large collection of excellent magic lantern slides 
furnishes the means of illustrating lectures on as- 
tronomy, as well as popular tales and anecdotes. 

“The expedition is rich in musical talent, and 
each ship has a piano and aharmonium. Lieutenant 
Aldrich is an accomplished pianist: Lieutenants 
May and Egerton play the banjo, Lieutenant Parr 
the flute, and there is a talented drum and fife band 
on the lower deck, besides any amount of vocal mu- 
sie fore and aft. Commander Markham, with Mr. 
Egerton as a confederate, will give entertainments 
| of magic and legerdemain, and can perform all con- 
| juring tricks, from the magic bottle to dark seances 

and clairvoyance. The histrionic talent is also in 
strong force on both ships; many presents of dresses 
and properties were received, including one from 
Mr. Irving, and a magnificent proscenium has been 
yainted for the Alert. There will also be periodical 
iterature and newspapers, besides printed play- 
bills and notices, the printing department being ably 
conducted by Lieutenant Giffard and Robert Sy- 
mons. 

“*Nor has due provision for such festive occasions 
as birthdays and Christmastide been forgotten. 
Fortunately, as many as seven birthdays occur dur- 
ing the long winter nights—five in the Alert, and 
two in the Discovery. The importance of the duties 
of making the winter pass quickly and pleasantly 
away, by amusing as well as employing the minds 
| of allon board and preventing their caring for the 
inevitable hardships and sufferings, as well as by 
strictly enforcing the proper amount of daily exer- 
cise and the observance of sanitary regulations, 
cannot be overestimated, and every member of the 
expedition, by cordially and heartily entering into 
the spirit of the work, will, each in his place, thus 
| secure the maintenance of the general health, both 
! of mind and body. It is this alone that ean ensure 
that elasticity and vigor which, in the spring of 
1876, is destined to carry the crosses of St. George 
far into the unknown nortb. As the sun begins to 
approach the horizon, th srand woy& of the expedi- 
tion will commence.” 





Mrs. Kgacu, an old lady—nearly eighty—exhibited 
at the late fair in Washington County, New York, a 
piece of worsted work six feet lJongand four broad, 
representing the death of George Douglas on the 
battle-field, after he hag aided Mary, Queen of Scots, 
toescape from Lochlevin Castle. Mrs. Keach worked 
ten hours each day for eighteen months upon the em- 
broidery. The work contains twenty figures of men, 
women, and horses, and required 1,857,000 stitches. 


COLONEL ARTHUR GiM, of Florida, has a ten-acre 
orange grove which brings him in from $10,000 to 
$13,000 a year. 
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Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eightly Streei, 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE above design was organized for Mrs. Stabler, 
of Lynchburg, Virginia. It contains many desirable 
points architecturally, and will be, when construct- 
ed, a bright and beautiful home, containing inter- 
nally all modern improvements. It is designed to 
be built of bricks, hollow walls; the sash frames 
will have our new method of hanging them. They 
are so superior to the old methods that all of our 
customers order them to be in their buildings. All 
rattling of sash, and cold and dusty windows, are pre- 
vented by the introduction of them. Parties build- 
ing without the aid of an architect, and desiring 
detail drawings, and privilege of using these sash, 




















——! 
FIRST STORY. 


would do well to obtain the same, which are furn- 
ished ata small figure. This building will cost, when 
finished, between $5000 and $6000. 

Upon the receipt of $3, we mail “* Hobbs’ Architec- 
ture,”’ a book of rural and suburban residences, con- 
taining a large variety of designs for ornamental 
monuments. 

All architectural work done with great dispatch 
at moderate rates. Having a large number of as- 
sistants, we are ready to fill all Centennjal orders for 
decoration. 

First Storyu.—A parlor, 18 by 18 feet: B hall, 9 feet: 
C chamber, 18 by 20 feet; D dining-room, 18 by 18 





| observe 


> = 
Se 
feet: E smoking-room, 13 by 13 feet; F nursery, 16 
feet 6 inches by 23 feet; G kitchen, 14 feet 6 inches, 
by 14 feet; H bath-room, 6 by 6 feet; 1 store-room, 




















SECOND STORY. 


10 feet by 4 feet 3inches; J China closet, 4 feet by 4 
feet 3 inches. 
Second Story.—L chambers; M sewing-room. 


GOLD IN ANCIENT TrmMES.—Whatever may have 
been the source whence the ancients obtained their 
rold, there is abundant evidence that this metal was 
admired and valued by them as much as it is at the 
present day. Many of the accounts given by early 
writers dazzle us with the supposition that the 
stores of gold in those days were much larger than 
can be commanded at present. Thus, Semiramis is 
said to have erected statues of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Rhea, forty feet in height, and made of beaten gold. 
Drinking vessels made of gold, and weighing twelve 
hundred talents, are also spoken of. The sumptuous 
display of precious metals in the palaces of the great 
are frequently alluded to. But it has been aptl 
that the quantity diffused among the bul 
of the English population of the present day would 
make a sum total far outbidding the golden wealth 
of those earlier days, though less obvious and glit- 


| tering from being so much more diffused. 
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DRESS IN RELATION TO FiGURE.—In adapting the 
dress to the shape and the size of the wearer, a cer- 
tain knowledge of drawing and of the proper propor- 
tions of the figure is of course the chief help. There 
are, however, a few well-ascertained rules which 
may safely be taught. One, for instance, 1s that 
transverse shapes generally tend to lessen height and 
increase breadth, while longitudinal forms have the 
opposite effect. Another well-known rule (which I 
believe is easily explained by a reference to optical 
science) is the tendency of light colors to increase 


apparent size, and vice vers.4 People of more than | 


average size should be cautious about wearing white 
or very light colors for this reason, although it must 
always be remembered that proportion and color im- 
press the eye so much more sensibly than mere scale 
that this rule is a very subordinate one, and only to 
be applied after those more important subjects have 
been thoroughly considered. It should, however, be 
remembered that more than an average size neces- 
surily involves a certain degree of conspicuousness 
which makes any peculiarity of dress doubly unde- 
sirable in such cases. A. small person may wear with 
impunity both colors and shapes which would be in- 
excusably striking on a large figure. Nothing goes 
sofar to redeem unusual size as complete repose both 
inform and color. Much trimming, loose ends and 
streamers, frills, and furbelows, and caprices of all 
kinds, are apt to become intolerable when magnified, 
while on a small scale they may please, by a certain 
fluttering airiness which is in keeping with the im- 
pression of a tinycreature. But herealso proportion 
may also reverse the effect of scale. A short, heavy 
figure may even more imperatively need quietness 
in dress than one of twice its actual volume which 
has run up into slenderness. And this naturally 
leads me to the second respect in which dress should 
be adapted tothe wearer, namely, character; which, 
indeed, is scarcely separable from the form on which 
it is impressed, and according to which such ques- 
tions as the last should mainly be decided. 


THERE is a magistrate at Musselburgh, Scotland, 
Who seems to have stepped out of, one of Scott's sto. 
ries. He is known as Bailie Brown, and on a recent 
occasion a woman named Shiels, who is a notorious 
scold, being charged with annoying her neighbors, 
Bailie Brown inquired if her husband was alive. 
When answered in the affirmative, he held up his 
hands and ejaculated, ‘* Weel, I pity him!’ In impos- 
ing a small fine on another old offender, the bailie re- 
marked, apologetically, ‘‘The prisoner is ower auld 
for me to try admonition wi’.”. A young man who 
was charged with creating a disturbance having 
urged on his behalf that he had himself been “ pitched 
out of a public house,” the bailie retorted, ‘* Yes, and 
then got yourself pitched into the police office. Weel, 
just pitch doon 7s. 6d.” A big, hulking fellow was 
hext charged with being disorderly. “Are ye a 
stranger, man?” inquired the bailie. ‘Na, bailie,” 
replied the prisoner. ‘ Weel,’ observed the bailie, 
“ve micht hae been better bred than stan’ thore wi’ 
yer hawns in yer pooches; tak’ them oot, ye lazy 
fellow!” 


THE means of boring through mountains have been 
greatly perfected of late years. The boring of the 
Mount Cenis tunnel advanced at the rate of four 


yards a day; that of the St. Gothard now goé@s on at | 


about ten yards daily, and will be completed, accord- 
ing to contract, by the 23d of August, 1880. The total 
lentgh of the St. Gothard tunnel will be 15,044 yards. 

THE aggregate production of cheese in the four 
northwest counties of Pennsylvania—Crawford, Erie, 
Mercer, and Venango—is 9,557,700 pounds, 


¥ In Germany a species of vegetable is found which 

; is popularly Known as “vegetable beefsteak.” It ig 

} very juicy and tender, and resembles beet in appear- 
ance. When sliced, and eaten with salad, itis highly 
esteemed as nutritious food. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

| In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
| cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
| 
| 


| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two montlis previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will ndt take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. C. E. M.—Sent patterns September Ist. 

Mrs. S. M. E.—Sent bracelets 2d. 

Mrs. H. J.—Sent music 3d. 

Mrs. L. M. C.—Sent hat 4th. 

Ella B.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Miss J. C.—Sent child’s dress 9th. 

Cc. R.—Sent rubber gloves 10th. 

Miss J.—Sent rubber gloves 12th. 

Mrs. H. V.—Sent dress goods 15th. 

Mrs. M. D. C.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Mrs. W. L.--Sent zephyrs 17th. 

Dr. G.—Sent articles by express 18th. 

J. C. W.—-Sent boy’s jacket 24th. 

Mrs. N.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Mrs. W. R. T.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Augusta.—Every lady should write her name plain, 
and put before it Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 

Annie M.—Your question is answered, presuming 
that we could furnish them, which we cannot. It 
has been in existence Jorty-jive years at $3.00 a year. 
This by multiplication would be be $135. We have a 
complete set bound. No money will buy them. 

Maria.—Barley water is cunsidered, by one of our 
best singers, good for the voice. 

Jessie.—We make it a rule not to give the private 
address of an author. 

Y. A.A—You need not shake hands if the introduc- 
tion is merely one of ceremony. 

Reader.—It is better to avoid meeting him. 

A New Subscriber.—Pronounced Go-dey. 

M. W. L.. H.—We always have on hand more de- 
signs than our space allows us to use. 

** Memories of the Past,’’ deciined. 

L. E. J.—Most uncertain; some persons cut wis- 
dom teeth at fifteen or sixteen years of age, others 
not until they are six and twenty. 

Mary.—There is not a shadow of truth in fortune- 
telling. Donot go; she may tell you something that 
will make you uncomfortable. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havin had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
} bonnets, materials for dresses, Jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as Well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
| the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that poorer 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
| action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
| nied bya note of the height, complexion, and genera’ 
| style of the person, on which much depends in choice, 
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The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest | front with a plaiting bound with blue and black 


in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s BOOK, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to Be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 

q will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





* DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of green silk. 
The lower skirt is of the darker shade, trimmed with 
three ruffies. The overskirt is of the lighter, trimmed 
with three folds of the darker shade. Mantilla basque 
made of heavy black silk, lined with squirrel fur, 
trimmed with a plaiting of the silk. Green velvet 
and silk bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with a 
feather, pink roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of twoshades of purple. The 
lower skirt is of silk of fhe darkest shade, with ruffles 
of Cashmere of a lighter shade. Overskirt of the 
lighter, which comes from under the shirred piece 
which goes up the front of skirt. Basque bodice of 
silk, trimmed with Cashmere. Bonnet of silk of the 
two shades of the dress. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress. The underskirt is of black 
silk, trimmed with bands of black velvet and silk of 
the same shade as overdress. The overdress is of 
silk damask Cashmere, made somewhat in the polo- 
naise form, with box-plaits in the back ; it is trimmed 
with a black velvet band, and a plaiting of silk of 
the same shade. Bonnet of silk to match the dress, 
trimmed with black velvet and scarlet flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of blue silk. The lower skirt 
is plain in front, with bands of plaid turned back, 
and buttoned down the sides; revers of blue silk are 
turned back from these, and fasten in the back with 
a large bow. The skirtiscut with a pouf in the back, 
and the apron overskirt is shirred on at the sides. 
Basque bodice, trimmed with revers and bands of 
plaid. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink and white silk. The 
lower skirt is of pink, with a plaiting and bands of 
white, and a narrow Valenciennes lace. The over- 
skirt is a long apron, which is of white, trimmed 
with a plaiting, headed with a puff divided by bands 
of pink and Jace. Square neck pointed bodice of 
pink silk, with a quilling of crépe lisse and Valen- 
ciennes around the neck. Open sleeves of white silk 
richly embroidered. Sash and bows of black velvet. 
Sprays of roses down the sides of skirt and in hair. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little boy. Blouse dress of gray 
silk Cashmere, cardinal red sash, and bow at throat. 
Duchess lace collar. Felt hat. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of black Cashmere, made 
with two skirts; the lower skirt trimmed witha ruffle 
and puff in the back, the front with two ruffles. Open 
overskirt, trimmed with one ruffle. Cashmere Dol- 
man, trimmed with braid and fringe. Black felt 
bonnet, trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of blue-black silk, made 
with two skirts; the upper one being a long apron 
with the pouf of lower skirt in the back. The basque 
is deep in front, short in the back Navy blue velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of purple silk : the lower skirt 
is ruffled up the back and puffed in front. Polonaise, 
trimmed with lace and velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of navy blue Cashmere. The 
underskirt is formed of kilt plaits in the back. the 








plaid. ‘The overskirt, basque, and sash are bound 
with plaid. Felt hat, trimmed with feather, velvet, 
and jet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for little girl, of dark green serge, 


| with kilt back, and a broad sash. Velvet hat of the 


same color. 

Fig. 6.—Walking suit of plain gray camel’s-hair, and 
plaided. The skirt is trimmed with one plaid rufiie, 
the overskirt has a border of plaid aroun the edge 
and at the corners of the back; sleeves of the plaid, 
as are also the facings of »«sque. Bonnet of gray felt 
trimmed with feather, flower, and velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress of black silk, trimmed with 
bias bands of striped black and white silk. The over- 
skirt is only in the tront of dress. Bonnet of black 
velvet, with flowers, and trimming oi silk, 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Evening coillure. (Front and back 
view.) The hair is combed up high at the back of 
the head, and plaited in three tresses, and pinned to 
form a coil; the short hair is curled in the nape of 
the neck. The hair immediately over the forehead 
is arranged in light frizzed curls. Above these the 
hair is laid in light puffs, which are pinned in place. 
A tuft of pansies with leaves intermixed is fastened 
on the top of the head towards the right side. 

Fig. 10.—Locket of black enamel, with forget-me- 
nots of pearls upon it. 

Fig. 11.—Locket of very dark blue enamel, with 
bouquet of convolvulus in natural colors upon it. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Morning wrapper of blue and black plaid 
woollen goods, trimmed around the skirt and pp the 
front with band of blue silk. 

Fig 2.—Sailor suit for boy of four years, made of 
navy blue cloth; the braid and bows are of black. 

Fig. 3.—Infant’s slip, made of Nainsook muslin; it 
has high neck and long sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Morning cap for lady, made of white mus- 
lin, With embroidered edge around it, and trimmed 
with pink ribbon bows. 

Fig. 5.—Apron for girl of twelve years, made of 
white muslin, trimmed with a ruftie and insertion; 
pocket at right side. 

Fig. 6.—Drawers for girl, fastened into insertion 
bands, with embroidered ruffles below. 

Fig. 7.—Morning cap for lady of middle age, made 
of ribbon, lace, and muslin. 

Fig. 8.— Bonnet of cream-colored felt, trimmed 
with brown velvet and cardinal red flowers and 
leaves. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Fichu, forming an overskirt in 
front, and sash ends in back, made of black Cash- 
mere, with braiding upon net; it is edged all around 
with lace, and is worn over a black silk dress. 

Fig. 11.—Fashionable mode of making a dress 
sleeve. 

Fig. 12.—Child’s apron, made of white linen; it is 
trimmed with braid. 

Fig. 13.—Coat for boy of three years, made of blue 
cloth. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s linen lawn shirt. 

Fig. 15.—Fichu, made of white muslin, trimmed 
with a puff, and lace fraise around the neck. 

Fig. 16.—Black velvet necklet, with ornaments of 
gold, and gold locket. 

Fig. 17.—Water-proof or travelling cloak. (Front 
and back view.) Of gray tweed, ornamented with 
stitching. 





BONNETS. 

(See Engravings, Page 412.) 
Fig. 1.—Blue velvet bonnet, made with a full crown, 
dotted over with cut jet beads. 


Trimmed with a 
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FASHIONS. 
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jong feather, and black lace in the back. Jet spray 
and flowers in the face. 

Fig. 2.—Mourning bonnet of black silk, trimmed 
with a scarf and black flowers, leaves, and ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of plum-colored velvet, trimmed 
with ribbon, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 4—Brown felt bonnet, trimmed with a scarf 
of silk, long feather, and ribbon loops inside the brim. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENDING powers are at war just now in the 
world of fashion. A struggle is evidently going on 
between extravagance, exaggerated trimmings, and 
eccentric fashions on the one side, and simplicity, 
that is, a plain style of attire and quiet tone of color- 
ing, On the other. Which side is to be the winner 
eventually? It would be rather a rash thing to de- 
cide this at once. There are, however, promising 
symptoms on the side of simplicity. 

As stated last month, brocaded damasks, velvets, 
and goods of the most gorgeous textures are now the 
style; with these materials, no trimming is possible 
except lace or fringe; no more ruffles, puffs, and 
plaitings, consequently, a forced return to plain, 
straight lines. The price of the toilets thus com- 
posed will not be less, itis true; but ladies of modest 
and economical principles will take advantage of 
such a change to have their cloth or silk dresses 
made after the same pattern, and will not be dressed 
with less elegance on that account. Time alone will 
show if the more quiet style of dressing will be 
adopted. 

One of the newest novelties in fall silks now dis- 
played is the natte silk; it isin loosely-matted tresses 
woven in basket checks. This is meant for over- 
dresses, to be made over velvet or gros grain. It 
comes in all the new fashionable dark shades. The 
winter gros grains are exceedingly soft and of me- 
dium fine reps; they are to de made up in connection 
with plain and figured velvets, and are to be pur- 
chased in all the shades. In fact there never has 
been a season when we have seen such perfect match- 
ing in all the smallest details of dress. Hand-woven 
black silks are highly recommended for wear. They 
are spun and woven entirely by hand instead of by 
the power loom. They are richly repped, lustrous 
blue-black silks, very soft, and finely finished, and 
asthis finish is in the silk itself, it does not lose by 
usage. 

Striped Algerienne, like that represented and used 





inthe Louis XV. costume, is the fashionable woollen 
fabric in Paris, and is being largely sold here. It | 
comes in gray, black, and brown grounds, and has | 
irregular stripes of darker shades than the grouad, | 
interspersed with occasional lines of white, or of | 
color, such as red, gold, or blue. Knickerbocker is | 
another fabric which promises to be very popular. 
The genuine Knickerbockers are thick, rough-look- 
ing gray and brown goods, of soft, pliable texture, in 
plain, mottled, striped, and plaid patterns. Among | 
the other materials, we notice “ diagonal,” which is 
‘stiff woollen fabric, with oblique stripes woven | 
aross the material, and which is very suitable fora | 
travelling costume. There is also a light texture of 
lartan, asoft flannel, and thin “ zephyr,” witha fancy 
stripe woveninit. This last-named light cloth is very 
convenient for travelling costumes. 

Ladies’ cloth is also going to be extensively used 
for suits later in the season; it comes in shades of | 
slate-blue, gray, green, and plum-blue. Flouncesare | 
hot put on skirts of this heavy material; instead they | 
are trimmed with rows of braid, some of which are 
Wide and others narrow. The overskirt is very nar- 
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row, and is attached to the lower skirt by buttons 
down oneside. The jacket is loose, loag, and pointed 
in front, with a short, broad English back. Byron 
collar, and square pockets. A cuirass basque is to 
be worn beneath this jacket. Plain gray and brown 
goods are often trimmed with bands of bright colored 
Cashmere, such as sapphire-blue, and dalhlia-red, 
which impart to the costume quite a novel effect. 
We cannot say that we particularly admire this ca- 
price of fashion, but as we endeavor to faithfully 
chronicle the fashions, we give it for the benefit ct 
those of our readers whom it might please. 

Many imported costumes of indigo-blue, bronze, 
prune, and plum, are trimmed with silver braid, not 
bright new silver, but of a subdued shade, and so 
called vieil argent. This dead silver braid is quite 
the rage now; almost every lady has at least one cos- 
tume trimmed with it in her wardrobe. These cos- 
tumes are always worn over silk skirts; the tablier 
has eleven rows of braid around it, seven rows en- 
circle the basque, the same number down the front; 
and there are likewise seven rows sewn on inthe form 
of a fan down the back; but it should be borne in 
mind that the braiding silver is always dull-look- 
silver. The silk sleeves have small revers, orna- 
mented with five rows of braid. Many suits are 
trimmed in this manner with silk or woollen braid. 

A very beautiful promenade costume of slate-blue 
had the underskirt of silk, the trimming was en tab- 
lier, with a scarf tunic of slate-blue velvet, the three 
scarfs crossing the front being edged with silk plait- 
ing. The casaque was of slate-blue damask casimir, 
a woollen material, with all the brilliancy of siik and 
the effectiveness of a richer material. The casaque 
was almost as long as a tunic, and one side of it is 
completely different from the other; the trimming 
is a wide silk braid to match, with a gold and silver 
check in the centre. 

We may safely draw the conclusion that skirts will 
continue to be so scanty that walking and sitting 
down in them remains a difficult problem to solve. 
There are in yogue several ways of cutting skirts; 
short, simple costumesshave five breadths of mate- 
rial twenty-four inches wide in the skirt: the front 
breadth is cut bias on both selvedges; the breadth 
at each side is cut bias on one side only, the straight 
sides being joined to the tablier; the two back 
breadths are straight. The skirt is sewn to the belt 
thus: Front breadth or tablier plain; the side 
breadths are laid in small plaits; the back breadths 
are gathered first at the belt and then six times at 
intervals of half an inch each. 

The high bodices to evening dresses are cuirass in 
form, but not inordinately long; on the contrary, 
when the bodice is for morning wear, the basques 
are long enough to divide the wearer into two equal 
parts, and so closely fitting that it fairly imprisons 
the hips. 

An effort has been made to revive polonaises, and 


| the new shape is decidedly pretty; it is buttoned 
| behind, and is a very graceful garment, that shows 


a fine figure to advantage. The front is of the Prin- 
cesse shape; the right side is caught up by a large 
chatelaine pocket, and the back has the polonaise 
form elaborately draped and buttoned down the 
middle. One such costume is of plum-colored bro- 
caded wool and silk. The brocaded polonaise has a 


| deep apron, edged with wide netted fringe, while 
| the back has five silk folds upon it. 


The pocket on 
the right side is a three-cornered bag, nearly half 
a yard deep, made of the brocade, edged with knife- 
plaited silk, trimmed with large long-looped bows, 
and suspended by bands of silk that begin in the 
front and back near the waist. The neck has a 
turned-over collar, and there are square bands of 
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silk in front of the waist. The brocade sleeve 
opens over one of plain silk. Lower skirt of silk, 
trimmed with puffs and plaitings. 

The form of wrap which so far appears to be the 
most popular is the Dolman shape, long, ample, and 
with short, broad sleeves, scarcely more than cuffs, 
covering the arm from the elbow down, or else they 
are without any sleeves, and merely fold over the 
arm. The back is shaped simply by one seam, and 
resembles the back of French sacques. They are 
made of matelassé, repped silk, twilled silk, camel's 
hair cloth, ordinary cioth, and Cashmere. They are 
trimmed with feather bands, with fur, fringe, braid- 
ing, and embroidery ; fringe is, however, the favorite 
trimming, as it is used even when fur is the trim- 
ming. 

Black velvet jackets are seen in jaunty shapes, 
quite short behind, with loose pointed fronts that 
fall open from the throat. Walking jackets are by 
no means out of fashion. The double-breasted Eng- 
lish walking jacket is the style worn; they are made 
of Scotch cheviots, diagonal cloths as finely twilled 
as vigogne, and other soft wool cloths. The trim- 
mings are broad Titan braids, loosely woven, like 
Panama canvas; the buttons are covered with this 
braid. Black is the prevailing color. 

Silk braid, mixed with gold and silver, is one of 
the nouveautés of the season; but it is suitable only 
for very rich toilets. Open work passementerie 
braids are also very fashionable. Plaits in crochet 
work, and handsome fringes of two shades, are very 
much used on costumes. The long silk fringe, with 
deep network heading, is the prettiest of all. Silk 
network is also used for neckties, for hat trimmings, 
for fichus, and even for entire overdresses, edged 
with deep fringe, and worn over plain silk skirts. 

Felt bonnets are very popular; in fact, felt and 
velvet are worn almost to the exclusion of all others. 
Light cream color and gray are the favorite shades 
for the felt ones, and they are stylish enough to 
wear with the handsomest toilets. Black felts are 
not as much shown, brtt all the dark shades are seen 
to match costumes; they will be worn all through 
the fall and early winter. The edges of them are 
not bound as in previous seasons, but are left “raw ;” 
that is, merely cut smoothly. 

The most conspicuous novelty of the season is the 
écru Cashmere lace with which bonnets are trimmed. 
This is a fine wool lace in thread patterns like those 
of black Chantilly. It is of that creamy whiteness 
that is so effective with dark velvets. Parisian mil- 
liners use it both on felt and velvet bonnets. Felt 
bonnets were usually trimmed plainly, but now they 
are trimmed with lace, flowers, and feathers. A 
great deal of soft ribbon is used in trimming bon- 
nets; some are twilled, others twilled on one side, 
with a satin gloss on the other; some have diagonal 
stripes an inch wide by reversing the twill. Gros 
grain ribbon is very little used. Felt round hats 
are very much worn at this season: the shapes are 
very large toques, worn low down on the forehead, 
and have soft crowns much lower than have been 
worn; another shape has the brim rolled up on one 
side, down on the other, and the slonch hat, with 
soft fur beaver brim, worn far back on the head. 
An exceedingly pretty felt bonnet is of gray, with an 
arching scooped front; above the forehead are blue 
velvet puffs, supporting moss roses and forget-me- 
nots. Outside all is gray velvet and silk in long 
loops, with three gray tips curling out from the 
crown. Among velvet bonnets is one of dark brown 
velvet, trimmed around the crown with a scarf of 
cream-colored silk and écru lace. A merle bronzé 
is on top of the crown, gilt braid is near the edge of 








the brim, écru lace is quilled inside the brim, and q 
touffe of red and tea roses is just above the forehead, 
A navy blue velvet bonnet has inside the brim a 
great bow of velvet and twilled silk holding a cluster 
of moss roses. Outside are two long natural (gray) 
ostrich feathers that begin low behind, pass upward 
on the sides, and their curled ends cross each other 
in front. Low at the back to hold the plumes js q 
velvet bow in which is a pigeon’s head. Navy blue 
velvet is also much trimmed with écru-colored lace, 
If gilt cord braid and ornaments will become popu. 
lar, it is too early to decide; but we think it is tog 
glaring a fashion ‘to suit the American taste. 

Never has extravagance in hosiery been carried te 
sur an excess as at the present time; silk hose ip 
all colors most beautifully embroidered are one of 
the freaks of fashion. These stockings cost as high 
as $15 per pair. Then there are Balbriggan in plain 
colors, with clocks of gay colors; stripes of all 
widths and colors, and running both lengthwise and 
around. There are plain solid colors ribbed all the 
way down; these fit the foot very closely. It is not 
as formerly only the children who wear colored 
stockings, but their mammas are equally anxious 
about the shade and fit of their own hosiery. 

A new material for jewelry is the delicate roseate 
tinted lining of the conch shell, elaborately carved 
in floral designs, cameos, etc., for necklaces, brace. 
lets, brooches, ete. It is as lovely in color as the 
finest pink coral, and much cheaper, though far 
from inexpensive. 

In lingerie we do not see any very striking novel. 
ties. The favorite collars are the high standing, the 
turned down all around, the turned down corners, 
and the collar en chale which remains open ina 
point infront. AT! these collars, with cuffs te mateh, 
are made of plain or colored linen, or with a single 
row of embroidery to finish them—a very simple and 
very distingué style. The most novel style in caps 
is of white muslin, with wide crown and a ruche 
embroidered border. <A scarf of wide brocaded rib. 
bon is twisted around the crown, with loops upon 
the top of the head and at the back. There are also 
new collars of black velvet or of silk, which can & 
worn over different dresses, and are very elegant 
We noticed especially, in this style, a turned down 
collar of pale blue silk, bordered with a wreath of 
colored flowers, and trimmed with tulle ruching in 
side. And another turned down collar of black vel- 
vet, edged with lace, with a crépe lisse ruche inside, 
and a bow of white silk and black velvet fastening 
it infront. For the evening, there are pretty fichus 
of crépe lisse, trimmed with blond or point lace, and 
Charlotte Corday fichus of clear muslin, edged with 
Valenciennes lace. Lace collarettes, with Abe 
galant bands in front, are in great favor for dressy 
toilets, and are a nice change from the tulle and 
crépe lisse ruches which are so soon soiled and cruil- 

led. 

. A pretty and simple costume for a girl of twelve 
years is of blue and cream-colored Cashmere. The 
biue skirt is trimmed with fine narrow gathered 
flounces, piped top and bottom; the overskirt is of 
cream color, is draped behind under a large bow of 
blue ribbon, and is trimmed with a frilling, edged 
with a narrow silk fringe to match. Cuirass bodice 
of cream color, with small puftings of blue, following 


| the outline of the shoulders, and coming down it 


front to the bottom of the basque, which is finished 


| like the overskirt, with a frilling and friage. Bows 


| 


of blue ribbon down the front, and alse upon the 
sleeves, which are trimmed to correspond with the 
bodice. Cream-colored felt hat, trimmed with blue 
ribbon, velvet, and feathers. FASHION. 
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Dr. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads. 

The only Corset constructed upon 
hysiological principles, it secures 
pealth and comfort of body, with 
grace and beauty of form. Lady 
agents wante devery where. Samples 
any size, by maii, $1.50. Address, 
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THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 


May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 

folded for packing away ina moment. Invaluable to ladies 
4 in cutting and basting. A boon toinvalids. A treasure to ‘ 
iY children, and unequaled for writing, study, games, ete. aC. 
ij) Expressage prepaid within 500 miles of New York. A dis. 
Sq count allowed on orders from greater distance, to cover cost f c€ 
= of freight. Extra inducements to clubs. Made in great fj 
4} varie ty of style, shape, size, and price. Tables for games, iJ 
#) with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated 
ty circular, and quote GODEY’S Lapy’s Book. 
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mq Sole Prop’s and M’f'rs, 793 Broadway, New Y¥ ork. 
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Free. Address P. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, T H hed NM Ss Oo Ni?’ 3 
Maine. 

BEAUTIFY HOME anes 


AND 
BY PAINTING WITH 


Letter PD) Improved 
AVERILL a 
HEMICAL PAINT. 


GLOVE-FITTING 

CORSETS. 
rr 18 THE KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 
MOST DURABLE AND BEAUTI-| MOST FERFECT CORSET MADE. 


crossing each other at the side and over the hips, 
FUL EXTERIOR PAINT giving extra support to the wearer, and at the same 
time producing a beautiful rounded figure. These 
Corsets are made of fine French Coutelle. richly 
KNOWN trimmed with Lace and Edging, elaborately boned 
. in a su erior style with the ‘best Greenland Whale- 
bone. Every bone stitched through and fanned with 
-_— silk. . No corset has ever attained so wo . i widea 
; ‘ . reputation as the GLOVE-FITTING. In length 
Sample Card of beautiful Colors, and recommend: | and fulness of bust it cannot be improved. The 
ations from owners of the finest residences in the | great success of our celebrated Corsets has given 
untry, furnished free by the rise to many imitations; unprincipled parties en- 
dei tvor to palm off their ‘inferior goods as “ Thom. 
son’s;”’ but we have commenced legal proceedings 
: : . against infringers, and expect to defend our Patents 
Ver} Pmitd alll OMpany against all such imitations. We also make lower 
) | grades, in letter A, L, and G, guaranteed same 
shape and fulness of bust, to suit those requiring less 
less cost Corsets. See that the name, THOMSON, 
and the trade mark, a CROWN, are stamped on 
every pair. No other is genuine. 


FAMILIES seek them, “The Best,” DEALERS treble Sales wi:. 


COLT ON’S S55557 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 


the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed and platen press ever 
made, screw chase, adjustable guage, with ink table 
and roller, warranted to do good work, and sold for 
TWO Dollars! By mail, $2.95. A miniature 










office—press, cabinet, cases, two fonts ot 





























































82 Burling Slip, New York, 


OR Se I AEDOe, 4 Co., 
. & ad ,N. 
CLEVELAND, ° . . OHIO. | Sole augeniees and Sasentats } ad the U. 8S. 











The mouth of the man or woman who cleanse their teeth 
with SOZODONT is a witness-box, and every time they Open 
it two rows of gleaming witnesses te-tify to its beautifying 
and preserving properties: A pure breath and sound teeth 
are cheaply purchased at the price of this mestimable prepara. 
tion. To fragrant 


SO-AODON T! 


alone is due the whiteness and soundness of three-fourths of 
the beautiful sets of teeth that glitter at the balls and parties 
; of the ¢dite, and it therefore behooves every person, if they 
would be admired, to see that their teeth are carefully at- 
a tended to. SOZODONT removes every impurity that tends 
-@ to discolor or impair the teeth, and owing to its antiseptic 
(2 properties, effectually prevents the gums from becoming seft 
SS and spongy. Sold by all Druggists. 
. © ot ) . 2 ‘H" 
An Indispensable Requisite AGENTS WANTED rCEREAT WORK. 
ee oe yy Anda magniieent NEW BOOK just trom tee press, 
fe Profe -. - arn ia Address J. €. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
SEASES OF WOMEN, by GEO. H. Tay 


THE BEST ENGLISH DIOTIONARY, D' M. D., 318 pages, contains New Methods. with 
’ . out Drugs, for Home Treatment and Radical Cure, 
W bst Un b d d Mailed for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. 
6 eT S a rl ge ‘ N. E. WOOD, 17 East 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and Gein er day at home. Samples worth $# 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. | 5 to 20 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine 


BSS TRA NOTICE. 

















Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 


popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING - - $2.50 
THE OLD MILL - - - 2.00 
THE OFFER -_ .- - : 1.50 
THE ACCEPTANCE 1.50 
THE SINGING LESSON 1.00 
MY PET - - - , 1.00 
OUR DARLING - - - 1.00 
TRUE TO NATURE - - 1.00 


Address IL. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JT. H. CAMP, 


eoo0o Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


























McCallum, 
Crease, & 


Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 => 1014 
CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NEALY & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF PATENTS, 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
Letters of inquiry promptly answered. Address 
P. O. box, 617. 
—_— —_ sae 
WE REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 
Hon. HENRY W1L80N, Vice-President, U. S. 
Dr. C. C. Cox, Pres’t Board of Health, D. C. 
Hon. Jas. N. TyNER, Ass’t P. M. General. 
Hon. Sam’L. J. RANDALL, M. C., Phil’a. 
We can also refer to Members of Congress in any 
State in the Union. 








Standard Lotta Bustle: 


\y 


The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each year by the Ameri- 
can Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses principally containing the same outvieing 
merits in weight supporting, closing upon sitting, 
etc., not found in any other. Faultless and perfect, 
filling every requirement. For narrow dresses it is 
perfection; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 
the lightest, strongest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or size 
sustaining no injury by pressing, and the cheapest 
in the market. These are requirements that all 
other Bustles signall fail te meet. 1, 3, 5, best seli- 
ing; also 15, 18, 2, and 10; 


A. Ww. THOMAS, 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills 


| ARGE OIL CHROMOS. Agents wanted in every 





town. Five Large Chromos by mail, $2, worth, 
retail, $15. (Dealers, N.B.) Our chromos are 
large and fine. 

M. D, WHITE & CO., 910 Fitzwater St., Phila., Pa. 


HE BEAUTIFUL SONG “No FRIENDLY VOICE 
TO GREET ME,” by H. P. Danks. Sent free of 
postage for 35 cents. Address, 
‘ WM. H. BONER & CO., 
Music Publishers, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 

Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance, Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








F.H. WATT, 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 
Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather 
Goods of all kinds, 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHILADEHLPHuIiIA. 











To Advertisers.—The LAD Y’S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 


in the United States. 












































a PREMIUM GIVEN To EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
GOoODEHY’S 


LADY 5 BOOK. 


‘The Oldest Magazine in America. 


1876. Volume 92. 18'76 i 


WF AvvITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID aa ENGRAVINGS 


Relieble @olered Pesh.ca platens | 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
BLNGANT 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS GIVE UNIVERSAL SATESFACTION. NO OTHER MAGAZINE HAS A® 
¥ET ATTEMPTED THIS FEATURE. 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 














fi . 


We have on file several fine stdkjes for 1876, from the pens of the following 
popular writers : — 


Mrs. 6) A. Hopkinson, Ino Churchill, 4H. Vickery Dumont, 
Louise §. Dorr, §S. Annie Frost, Montgomery C. Preston, 


Atraigéments have been made with others of like popularity, 


OUR OTHER DEPARTMENTS— 


INVALOCOABLE REICHIPTS, & 
Designs for the Work-table. Knitting, with 
Colored Engraving: of the same. } 

Netting, Model Cottages, Original’ Music, Ete. | 


ARE ALL RETAINED. 








_———P -—>- 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“ree: MORNING CAL...” 


WILL BE GIVEN Y 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who paysin — 
Advance for 1876 and remits direct to this office, 


See Colored Slip for Terms, Clubbing, and List of Chromos. 

















